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Art.  1. — The  Tragedy  of  Galileo  Galilei,  By  Dr,  S.  Brown.  Edin- 
hurgh :  James  Hogg.  London  :  Groombridge  and  Sons. 

The  name  of  Samuel  Brown  w  ill  be  new  to  many  of  our  readers. 
Ill  Scotland,  liow’ever,  as  an  accomplished  and  eloquent  writer, 
as  a  man  of  vivid  and  versatile  genius,  as  a  coming  monarch  of 
science,  as  an  enlightened  amateur  in  art,  he  is  widely  known,  if 
not  yet  as  w  idely  appreciated,  lie  seems  to  us,  and  to  many 
others,  surrounded  by  rainbows  of  varied  hope ;  placed  in  a 
point,  from  which  radiate  out  a  hundred  ways,  he  seems  capable 
not  only  of  w’alking  in,  but  of  consecrating  all,  but  has  never  yet 
fully  committed  himself  to  any.  The  choice  of  our  young  Her¬ 
cules  has,  perhaps,  been  made,  but  ever  and  anon  he  seems  to 
falter  in  the  selected  path,  and  to  return  to  his  deep  and  delicate 
*  stand-point’  again. 

What  we  like  best  about  Brown’s  mind,  so  far  as  his  literature 
IS  concerned,  is  its  exquisite  union  of  some  of  the  British  and 
some  of  the  German  elements.  What  is  airiest  in  the  British, 
and  manliest  in  the  German  genius,  he  has  managed  to  appro¬ 
priate  and  combine.  lie  does  not,  on  the  one  hand,  ignore  and 
<lcspise  the  delicate  abstractions,  the  generous  enthusiasm,  the 
profound  research,  the  w'onderful  terminology,  so  philosophical 
and  ideally  correct,  that  you  are’ reminded  of  the  ‘names’  things 
bear  in  heaven,  compared  to  the  gross  perad ventures  of  earthly 
vor.  XXV II.  V 
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speech  which  distinpjuish  the  Germans ;  nor  even  has  he  any 
decided  hatred  to  the  more  beautiful  of  their  mysticism.  But 
neither  has  he  sold  his  manly  soul  entirely  to  the  Egyptians ; 
and,  however  his  friendships  may  run,  we  arc  certain  that  he  in 
heart,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  contemns  much  of  our 
German  silver — the  self-disguised  twaddle  meant  for  simplicity 
— the  low,  filthy  fog  of  confused  thought,  mistaken  for  the  mist 
of  the  everlasting  hills,  the  conceited  and  obscure  verbiage  try¬ 
ing  to  be  eloquent,  the  solemn  self-satisfied  aspect  meant  to  he 
contemptuous  to  all  schools  save  their  own — the  oracular  veil 
flung  over  nothing — above  all,  the  nauseous  sentimentality  of 
feeling,  all  proclaiming  the  fury  of  dulncss,  and  the  agonies  of 
ajf  'cctation  undone — which  arc  stuffing  our  periodicals,  and  en¬ 
snaring  so  many  of  our  fine,  though  feeble,  young  writers,  male 
and  female.  Oh,  for  a  blast  from  some  stern  trumpeter  to  dispel 
this  cloud  of  falsehood,  and  by  scattering  the  unreal  followers  of 
the  greater  Germans,  to  show  in  truer  prominence  those  who 
sympathize  with  their  better,  but  never  seek  to  imitate  their 
worse  and  weaker,  qualities. 

The  present  writer  (he  will  leave  his  identity  to  be  guessed) 
has  been  accused  of  holding  a  false  position  on  this  question ;  and 
the  gist  of  the  objection  seems  to  be,  that  while  in  his  heart  he 
sympathizes  with  the  old,  yet,  owing  to  the  influence  of  friends 
and  fashion,  he  has  lent  himself  more  than  he  should  to  promote 
the  power  of  the  new.  On  the  other  hand,  the  more  tenebrious 
of  the  transcendentalists  find  him  shallow,  if  not  entirely  naught, 
that  his  darkness  is  not  exactly  theirs,  and  that  he  worships  some 
of  their  idols — but  with  different  ceremonies  and  ‘  strange  fire.’ 
Now  both  those  parties  arc  wrong.  The  fact  is,  he  belongs  to 
neither.  He  admires  much  that  is  admirable  in  both,  including 
their  gigantic  leaders.  He  sees  much  evil  in  both,  and  the  set- 
rum  pecus  in  each  he  cannot  endure.  He  admires  an  Emerson 
much,  a  Carlyle  more — a  Fichte  and  a  Schiller  most  of  all.  But  he 
is  not  bound,  therefore,  to  accept  a  Dawson  or  a  Patmore,  or 
the  yet  feebler  creatures  of  the  transcendental  school,  whom  he 
forbears  to  name.  On  the  other  hand,  he  likes  a  manly,  direct, 
demon-like  Lockhart ;  admires  all  of  rich  and  rare  which  Macau¬ 
lay  8  mind  contains,  stamping,  meanwhile,  his  opprobrium  upon 
his  heartlessness  and  contemptuous  aff  ectation — and  loves  to  see  an 
old  Polyphemus  of  power  and  partial  blindness,  like  Croly,  plant¬ 
ing  his  foot  upon  the  rock  of  the  past,  and  saving,  ‘  Here  shall  I 
stand,  till  the  waters  reach  and  drown  me — if  they  can.’  But  he 
is  not  bound,  therefore,  to  believe  in  Professor  Avtoun,  or  Kobert 
Montgomery.  He  would  aspire,  in  short,  to  a  catholic  taste,  such 
as  Foster  and  Shelley,  in  their  healthier  moments,  possessed,  and 
such  as  is  still  possessed  by  Professor  AVilson,  ^lary  llowitt,  and 
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by  Samuel  Brown.  But  let  us.  Brown  and  all,  now  stand  aside, 
diat  we  may  look  at  the 

‘  Starry  Galileo,  with  his  woes.* 

Step  forth,  thou  son  of  a  giant  sorrow,  springing  from  the  great¬ 
ness  of  man’s  soul  and  the  smallness  of  his  position,  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  his  existence  and  the  littleness  of  his  life,  the  loftiness 
of  his  aim  and  ideal  and  the  lowness  of  his  instrumentality — step 
forth,  that  we  may  look  at  the  subdued  lightnings  of  thine  eye, 
the  stoop  of  thy  stature,  the  age  of  genius  visible  on  thy  forehead, 
and  the  quiet  smile  of  the  assurance  of  immortality  beginning  to 
form  itself  upon  thy  lip.  Surely,  if  the  old  fable  were  true,  that 
the  souls  of  heroes  went  to  inhabit  planets,  thy  spirit  of  fire 
must  now  be  burning  in  one  of  the  fixed,  yet  tremulous  and  ever- 
moving  stars. 

Galileo  seems  to  us  the  most  misplaccdly  magnificent  of  almost 
all  men.  *  All  things  wxre  against  him.’  His  race,  his  country, 
his  religion — the  meagreness  of  his  instrument,  the  prevalence  of 
a  false  philosophy,  ‘  the  heavens  of  which  were  iron,  and  the 
earth  brass  — his  age,  too,  to  which  he  had  come  like  one  born 
out  of  due  time,  all  hampered  his  motions,  if  they  could  not 
altogether  impede  his  flight.  Ilomcr  was,  according  to  tradition, 
poor,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  was  persecuted — and  his 
poems,  as  glorifying  the  religion  of  his  time,  were  unquestionably 
popular.  Dante’s  misery  too,  i\s  Macaulay  remarks,  ^  came  from 
within’ — he  was  a  dark  star,  and  rayed  out  darkness,  but  in  reli¬ 
gion,  philosophy,  and  feeling,  he  was  the  man  of  his  own  era. 
Milton  at  one  time  rode  upon  the  wave,  and  even  in  his  deca¬ 
dence  and  decline  he  was  not  openly  insulted,  Init  sate  peace¬ 
fully  at  his  cottage  door,  with  eyes  rolling  in  vain  to  find 
the  day.  The  religious  belief  of  his  age,  besides,  he  respected, 
coincided  in,  and  covered  with  a  richer  mantle  than  was 
ever  woven  in  the  looms  of  Ormus.  But  Galileo  outshot 
his  period  by  the  distance  of  the  stars,  and  the  religion  and 
philosophy  of  his  age,  united  with  its  baseness  and  supersti¬ 
tion,  in  revenging  the  unprecedented  stride.  Persecuted  by  the 
Cliurch,  unsupported  by  the  world,  with  here  and  there,  indeed, 
a  brave  young  breast  for  a  shield,  we  never  find  him  broken¬ 
hearted,  and  but  once,  and  for  a  moment,  borne  down.  We  sec 
him,  on  the  contrary,  like  the  hero  of  ‘  Excelsior,’  with  a  banner 
111  his  hand,  bearing  on  it  the  device  ‘  E pur  si  muoee^  (still  it 
moves),  climbing  from  height  to  height,  stepping  from  star  to 
^'tar,  till  lost  in  the  immensity  of  distance,  like  an  ascending  God. 
Bver  thus  does  the  great  man  arise,  like  a  strain  of  music  which, 
when  highest,  suggests  least  the  idea  of  an  upward  limit,  and 
which  triumphs  even  in  its  lowest  fall. 
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AN^ould  that  some  museum  were  to  contain  all  the  first  rude 
shapes  of  those  machines,  or  instruments,  which  man  has  inventi  d. 
'Hie  first  spade  (earth’s  telescope),  the  first  plough,  the  first  guu 
(far-shooting  telescope  of  hell),  the  first  compass,  the  first  press, 
the  first  footstool,  the  first  looking-glass,  refiectiug  dimly  all  the 
other  aboriginal  things!  What  a  peep  into  the  past!  How 
strange  the  peace  and  harmony  subsisting  between  all  those 
varied,  or  opposing  objects.  How  silent,  yet  eloquent,  all  in 
their  age,  those  grave  parents  of  such  a  numerous  and  bustling 
diversified  offspring !  And  seen  above  them  all,  would  appear  to 
the  mind’s  eye,  dark  or  bright,  in  smiles  or  frowns,  in  triumph 
or  in  horror  at  their  handy-work — the  faces  of  their  inventors. 
Of  all  these  were  they  thus  collected  which  would  most  interest 
the  thoughtful  mind  ?  It  were,  we  think,  the 

‘  Optic  glass  the  Tuscan  artist  holds. 

At  evening  from  the  top  of  Fesole, 

Or  in  Valdcrno — * 

the  first  telescope  of  Galileo,  the  germ  of  the  Kossian  giant,  as 
it  again  is  the  germ  of  future  ocean-mirrors  of  glass  or  diamond, 
of  which  at  ])resent  we  cannot  even  conceive.  For  this  was  the 
miracle  of  the  human  eye  repeated  and  applied  entirely  to  the 
heavens — this  was  a  plummet  thrown  down  into  an  ocean  which 
had  been  thought  soundless — this  was,  say,  rather,  man’s  strong 
band  proceeding  to  draw  the  sky  nearer,  like  a  curtain,  and  en¬ 
abling  him  to  unfold  its  laws,  to  predict  its  revolutions,  and  to 
inscribe  his  sign  of  triumph  upon  its  remoter  regions.  Since 
Galileo  lifted  his  telcsco])c  to  the  moon  (not  far  distant  from  the 
I'W'riod  when  Luther  lifted  his  German  Bible  to  the  Sun  of 
U!ghteousnes8),  and,  perhaps,  withdrew  it  at  first  in  shuddering 
admiration,  how  many  eyes  of  men,  and  of  poets,  have  hern 
raisetl  upwards,  and  how  many  tongues  of  men  and  poets  have 
been  tuned  to  its  praise!  Into  that  ocean  of  glory,  called  the 
midnight  heaven,  now  many  bold  divers  have,  from  every  point 
of  the  shore,  plungeil,  and  what  spoils  brought  home,  here  the 
single  pearl  of  a  planet,  and  here  the  rich  coral  of  a  constellation, 
and  here,  again,  the  convoluted  shell  of  a  firmament — besides 
what  all  have  tended  to  give  us — the  hope  of  fairer  treasures,  of 
entire  awwies  of  supersolar  spoil,  till  the  word  of  the  poet  shall 
UTome  (approximately)  true : — 

‘  Heaven,  hast  thou  secrets? 

Man  unbares  nic— I  have  none.’ 

It  is  Kingiilar  that  OaliU-o  (lied  in  the  year  (1(542)  in  which 
Newton  was  born.  It  was  almost  as  if  the  soul  of  the  one  had 
iransmigratod  into  the  other,  as  if  Galileo’s  spirit,  spurninsj  the 
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leaden  laws  of  Italy’s  faith,  and  leaving,  with  u  sigh,  its  golden  j 

climate,  had  sprung  unsandalled  to  the  more  congenial  land  of  | 

the  free,  the  beautiful,  and  the  brave,  where  love  is  divine,  | 

where  literature  and  science  are  holy  things,  where  liberty  and 
law  have  embraced  each  other,  where  virtue  is  merciful,  and  I 

where  man  is  man.  Certainly  the  spirit  of  the  one  was  in  liar-  I 

mony  with  the  other,  although  there  were  important  diflcrenccs  | 

in  tcmj>crameut  and  genius.  Galileo  was  more  the  man  of 
genius — Newton  the  man  of  talent.  Galileo  loved  science  more 
for  its  beauty — Newton  for  its  certainty.  Galileo  was  more  the 
observer — Newton  the  explorer.  Galileo  saw — Newton  felt  his 
way  through  the  vast  creation.  Galileo  began  to  reveal  the 
largeness  of  the  universe — Newton  concerned  himself  more  with 
its  laws.  Galileo  Nvas  more  the  astronomer — Newton  the  celestial 
atoinician.  Galileo  seems  to  have  loved  more  than  the  other  the 
shows  of  the  creation,  and  we  can  imagine  his  telescope,  trem¬ 
bling  as  it  was,  upturned — it  mattered  little  to  New  ton,  latterly, 
whether  the  stars  w'crc  large  or  small,  provided  they  illustrated 
principles.  The  telescope  was  an  car  as  wxdl  as  an  eye  to 
Galileo  ;  he  heard  the  spiritual  w  ord  of  the  heavens,  their  sphere 
music — to  Newton  it  was  more  a  blind  line  dropped  into  the 
abyss.  Galileo  w  as  a  more  versatile  spirit  than  Newton — he  loved 
music,  drawing,  and  poetry — Newton  loved  but  one  thing— order, 
and  the  conditions  thereof.  Galileo,  probably  a  more  heretical, 
was  a  more  religious  man  than  Newton — Newton  wms  more 
pious,  limited,  and  cold  —  his  faith  here,  loo,  was  in  law 
ratlier  than  love.  We  may  compare  Galileo  to  Mercury,  that 
burning  child  of  the  Sun,  returning  his  smile  w  ith  kindred 
warmth — while  Newton  reminds  us  of  that  solitary,  snow^y- 
bound,  stupendous  planet,  Neptune,  scarce  recognising  the  Sun 
as  his  lord,  while  near  him  the  firmaments  of  all  space  arc  richly 
blazing. 

riie  visit  of  the  young  Milton  to  Galileo  in  the  dungeon  was 
one  of  those  felicitous  conjunctions  which  an  indulgent  Provi¬ 
dence  permits  at  long  intervals.  It  reminds  us,  at  a  vast 
disUnce — and  with  reverence  be  it  spoken — of  the  meeting 
which  took  place  on  the  way  to  Damascus.  Surely  the  stars 
were  propitious  which  brought  together,  in  one  immortal  inter- 
Mew,  the  old  and  the  young  moons  of  the  century,  to  reflect 
each  other’s  lustre,  to  look  for  a  moment  into  each  other’s  eyes, 

Jo  exchange  their  gifts. — Milton  lending  to  Galileo  his  youthful 
hope,  and  receiving,  in  return,  the  result  of  Galileo’s  old  ex¬ 
perience  ;  and  then  to  travel  on,  through  varied  sections  of  the 
common  night,  tow\ard  the  dawming  of  eternal  fame.  From 
^  iiR  transient  touching  of  such  men,  did  not  a  double  virtue 
come  out  ?  AVc  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  any  painting  on 
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Uic  subject ;  but  it  were  a  theme  for  the  noblest  pencil — this 
meeting  of  luly’s  old  savant,  and  England’s  young  scholar— the 
grand,  grey-haired  sage,  each  wrinkle  on  his  forehead  tlie 
furrow  of  a  star — and  the  ‘  lady  of  his  college,’  with  Conius 
curling  in  his  fair  locks,  and  the  dream  of  Eden  sleeping  on  his 
smooth  brow,  reverence  from  the  eyes  of  the  one  meeting  with 
wonder  in  those  of  the  other — while  the  dim  twilight  of  the  cell, 
spotted  by  the  fierce  eyes  of  the  officials,  seemed  the  ‘ape’  too 
late,  or  too  early,  on  which  both  had  fallen.  It  was  like  the 
meeting  of  Morning,  with  her  one  sUir  and  coming  day,  and  of 
Midnight,  with  all  her  melancholy  maturity,  and  hosts  of 
diminished  suns.  It  w’as  like  the  meeting  of  two  centuries. 
And  were  the  painter  a  ‘  strong  spirit,’  he  might  shadow  out  in 
this  the  relation  which  different  stages  of  progress  bear  to  each 
other,  as  well  as  the  sympathy  with  which  the  great  indifferent 
spheres  and  different  stages  of  advancement  regard  each  other. 

‘  E  par  si  muove,*  was  an  audible  whisper.  And  has  it  not 
been  thus  that  all  new  truth  has  been  at  first  spoken  i  The 
heart  has,  in  some  unguarded  hour,  heaved  out  its  conviction — 
it  has  been  overheard — it  has  been  repeated  in  praise  or  in 
blame — it  has  been  appreciated,  misunderstood,  attacked,  de¬ 
fended — hosts  have  been  gathered,  nations  convulsed,  blood 
shed — and  all  because  of,  and  around,  this  one  thrilling  whisper 
of  a  gifted  and  honest  heart,  ^lagna  Charta,  the  press,  habeas 
corpus,  the  reformed  faith,  the  telescope,  the  steam-engine,  the 
missionary  cause,  are  all  just  the  produced,  elevated,  consolidated 
whispers  of  the  true  and  tne  great.  Galileo  is  but  one  proof,  among 
the  many,  of  the  power  which  units,  when  placed  on  the  right 
side — that  of  God  and  truth— exert,  sooner  or  later,  over  the 
masses  of  mankind.  As  the  figure  one  is  to  the  ciphers,  few’  or 
many,  w'hich  range  after  it — so  is  the  hero,  the  saint,  the  ])oet, 
the  prophet,  and  the  sage,  to  their  species.  One  man  enters, 
thirty  years  ago,  the  western  metropolis  of  Scotland ;  he  sits 
quietly  down  in  a  plain  house,  in  its  north-w’est  suburb,  and 
writes  sermons,  which  speedily  change  his  pulpit  into  a  battery, 
and  memori/.c  every  sabbath  by  a  moral  thunderstorm.  Private  as 
|>estilencc  comes  another,  five  years  later,  into  London,  mid  his 
wild  cry,  lonely  at  first  as  John’s  in  the  desert,  at  last  startles 
the  press,  the  parliament,  the  court,  the  country  without,  the 
throne^  within  ;  and  it  is  felt  that  the  one  man  has  conquered  the 
two  millions.  Nay,  was  there  not,  tw’o  thousand  years  ago,  from 
an  obscure  mount  of  Galilee,  heard  a  voice,  saying,  ‘  lllesscd  arc 
the  |>oor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  Tieaven  ?’  And 
has  not  that  voice,  though  clouded  by  opposition,  choked  in 
blood,  crushcnl  under  the  grave-stone,  at  length  commanded  the 
attention,  if  not,  yet  the  obedience,  of  the  world  ?  Let  no  one 
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say  in  despair,  ‘  I  am  but  one in  his  unity,  as  in  the  unity  of  a 
sword,  lies  his  might.  If  his  metal  is  true,  his  singleness  is 
strength.  He  may  be  multiplied,  indeed,  but  he  cannot  he 
dwidetl.  Minorities,  and  minorities  of  one,  generally  do  the 
real  work  of  mankind. 

Such  remarks,  though  general,  arc  not  inappropriate  in  intro¬ 
ducing  to  us  the  very  striking  and  original  drama  before  us. 
For,  what  says  the  author  in  his  prologue  ?  which  we  must  quote 
entire,  both  for  its  purpose  and  its  exquisite  beauty  : — 

‘  The  starry  Galileo,  with  his  woes, 

His  last  adventure,  and  his  final  throes. 

Compose  our  inauspicious  theme  to-night. 

Not  in  the  letter  merely ;  it  is  right 
To  tell  you  that  our  melancholy  story — 

Its  joy,  its  woe,  its  double  shame,  its  glory — 

Is  not  Italian  only ;  ’tis  humane  ; 

Begun  and  done,  ’tis  just  begun  again. 

It  is  the  deadly  strife  of  new  and  old. 

Of  truth  and  error  (battle  still  untold). 

Science  and  faith,  the  senses  and  the  soul. 

Self  and  the  race,  the  portion  and  the  whole, 

The  puny  wrath  of  man  and  grace  divine  ! 

Our  tragedy  was  played,  ere  twenty-nine. 

The  actors,  Cain  and  Abel ;  ’twill  be  played 
Full  many  a  wretched  time,  ere  all  be  said 
The  world  must  learn.  Believe  me,  you  are  here 
To  see  the  age  you  live  in.  Should  a  tear 
Spring  from  your  hearts  to  weep  the  tragic  lot 
Of  Galileo  and  his  children,  waste  it  not 
On  them,  for  they  are  shadows ;  drop  it  duly 
Upon  the  digging  grave  of  every  truly 
Protesting  soul.  Nay,  mingle  it  with  blood. 

Shed  it  for  man,  and  make  the  drop  a  flood. 

Rivers  of  tears  will  never  wash  away 

Our  deep  disgrace.  Then  weep ;  for  well  you  may — 

Your  tears  may  turn  to  prayer,  your  prayer  to  deed. 

This  world’s  a  seedfield,  blood  and  tears  the  seed.’ 

Perhaps,  however,  the  gloom  of  this  prologue  is  somewhat  too 
profound.  The  victory  of  the  soul  is  anticipated,  but  at  too 
RTeat  a  distance.  The  strong  light  is  made  to  rest  rather  on  the 
fight  in  the  valley  of  humiliation,  than  on  the  Heaulah  table¬ 
land,  or  the  ascent  through  the  gates  into  the  city.  Ought  not 
the  author  to  have  entitled  it,  ‘  The  Tragedy  and  Triumph  of 
Galileo  Galilei  V  for  every  true  tragedy  is  a  triumph,  and 
Galileo’s  was  successful  and  multitudinous  as  Samson’s  when  he 
died  with  the  PhUistincs. 

Hr.  Samuel  Brown,  in  selecting  Galileo  as  the  subject  of  his 
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tragedy,  has  done  a  deed  of  ‘dciTing-do.’  He  has  chosen  a 
subject  which  commits  him  to  the  highest  of  tasks — both  us  a 
work  of  literature,  and  as  the  poetic  picture  of  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  science.  To  ‘  fix  volatile  Hermes  ’  is  nothing  to  the 
attempt  to  resuscitate  Galileo.  And  yet  Dr.  llrown  hiis  won- 
drously,  if  not  wholly,  succeeded  in  catching  on  canvas  this 
noble  sage — not  only  in  his  outward  port  and  visage,  but  in  his 
inward  life — in  his  dark  struggles — his  enthusiasm — his  irre¬ 
solute  yet  determined  temperament,  like  a  w  ave  breaking  in  a 
moment  and  in  a  moment  resuming  its  integrity — and  the  digni¬ 
fied  character  of  his  retreat,  like  that  of  a  lion  before  his  foes. 

He  represents  him  in  his  recantation  before  the  inquisition,  as 
actuated  not  by  personal  and  pusillanimous  feelings,  but  by  an 
aftershinc  of  Catholicism.  He  yields  not  to  man,  but  to  a  false 
notion  of  what  God  requires  ;  it  is  the  finite  fact,  bowing  before 
the  infinite.  Terhaps  thus  it  appeared  to  his  mind,  but  to  us, 
on  reflection,  it  was  the  great  mind  in  the  individual  bending,  in 
the  stress  of  its  agonized  uncertainty,  before  the  settled  formula  ; 
the  strange  agony  produced  by  this  war  of  contradictions  in 
Galileo’s  being,  and  not  the  death  of  the  sufl’erer,  is  the  true 
tragedy  of  the  play  ;  just  as  Lear’s  madness,  not  his  death ; 
Othello’s  suspicion,  not  his  suicide;  Macbeth’s  remorse,  not  his 
fall  before  the  sword  of  Macduff ;  is  the  tragedy  of  each  of  those 
dramas.  Death  is  just  the  word  \fims  ’  inserted  to  mark  the 
close  of  w  hat  is  finished  already. 

In  point  of  execution,  this  tragedy  may  be  said  to  contain 
many  exquisite  touches,  and  to  show  the  germ  of  great  dramatic 
power  ;  but  also,  to  want  that  roundness  of  contour  and  richness 
of  colouring,  which  might  have  been  expected,  and  which  Dr. 
Hrown  could  have  easily  given  it.  It  is  less  a  successful 
achievement,  than  a  dexterous,  brilliant,  half-finished  experiment, 
in  which  he  has  not  bunit  his  fingers  ;  although,  he  has  not  been 
able,  as  yet,  to  ‘  carry  a  fire  in  his  hand.’  Its  pow  er  is  in  parts, 
its  weakness  is  in  the  whole  effect.  It  is  neither  a  rich  nor  strong, 
but  it  is  a  subtle  and  a  beautiful  play.  It  has  been  fiercely 
abused  by  prosai'^ts  for  wanting  poetry  ;  and  lavishly  praised 
by  play-w'rights  for  possessing  it ;  but  the  truth  is,  the  author’s 
noetic  vein  has  been  severely  restrained,  and  his  strength  has 
been  devoted  to  the  management  of  the  incidents,  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  characters. 

In  the  former  of  those  objects,  he  has  not,  we  think,  been 
eminently  successful.  In  seeking  after  the  inner  thread  of 
typical  meaning,  he  has  sometimes  dropped  the  outer  thread  of 
interest.  Short  as^  the  play  is,  it  produces  on  some  the  efl’ect  of 
tedium ;  clear  as  it  is  in  all  its  details,  it  is  in  its  whole  result 
and  bearing  rather  obscure.  ‘  Marvellous  ’  is  a  light  which 
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shines  out  of  darkness,  but  more  marvellous  a  darkness  which  is 
compounded  out  of  light.  The  play,  in  short,  consists  of  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  abnipt  and  unexpected  leaps  from  point  to  point  of  the 
story,  rather  than  a  calm,  connected,  and  cumulative  dramatic 
narration.  Drama  can  never,  indeed,  be  a  mere  regular  narra¬ 
tive,  but  the  junction  of  its  parts  should  be  as  visible  as  their 
separation ;  there  should  be  a  composition  as  well  as  a  resolution 
of  forces,  in  its  mechanical  structure. 

The  characters,  on  the  other  hand,  are  admirably  discriminated, 
although,  with  the  exception  of  Galileo  himself,  and,  perhaps, 
Marina  his  daughter,  they  are  all  faint — while  distinct ;  resem¬ 
bling  shadows  traced  in  moonlight,  not  bulking  and  blackening 
in  a  summer  sun.  Here,  too,  there  is  more  of  subtlety  than 
strength  of  beauty,  than  of  wealth.  Friar  John  is  not  a  very 
natural  creation ;  such  a  being  there  may  exist,  but  monstrosities 
even  in  nature  are  not  the  proper  material  for  the  dramatic  muse ; 
his  love  and  his  hatred,  his  quarrel  and  his  reconciliation  with 
Galileo,  seem  to  us  alike  capricious,  inconsistent,  and  inhuman. 
The  other  characters  command  your  attention  while  they  act 
and  speak ;  but  their  farewell  hands  leave  no  trace  and  no  tingle 
upon  yours  as  they  retire. 

A  critic  in  the  ‘  Athemeum,’  who  wishes  to  be  very  profound 
{invtta  Mtnerva),  tries  to  find  out  some  recondite  meaning  in  the 
last  scene  of  the  play.  Let  him  rely  on  it,  Dr.  Drown  intended 
no  such  thing ;  whatever  moral  there  is  in  this  drama  belongs 
to  it  all,  and  has  not  been  elaborately  forced  out  into  any  one 
protuberant  part ;  to  use  the  language  of  the  Scottish  pulpit — a 
moral  in  a  drama  should  always  be  an  tnfereiice  succeeding  the 
whole  sermon,  and  not  a  separate  and  protruded  particular  in  its 
course.  Diction,  though  a  subordinate,  is  a  distinct  and  in¬ 
fluential  quality  in  a  drama;  Dr.  Brown,  ^ve  think,  has  in  his 
language,  from  an  undue  fear  of  the  turgid,  fallen  into  the 
opposite  extreme,  and  become  colloquial  rather  than  conversa¬ 
tional.  Hence,  his  occasional  bursts  of  eloquence  and  poetry, 
while  true  and  magnificently  wrought  up,  are  awkwardly  set  and 
relieved  against  the  surrounding  simplicity  ;  they  hang  ‘  like 
pearls  upon  an  Ethiop’s  ear.’  The  comic  part  of  the  play,  with¬ 
out  being  bad,  is  not  felicitous.  Earnestness  of  passion  in  the  two 
lovers,  and  earnestness  of  scientific  enthusiasm  in  Galileo,  are 
the  tw^o  main  elements  in  the  drama,  and  are  not  made  to  blend 
harmoniously  with  the  revelry  of  Jacopo,  or  the  w'ild  riot  of  the 
Lazzaroni. 

Ihe  beauty  of  this  extraordinary  first  play  lies,  then,  partly 
in  Its  masterly  development  of  the  character  of  the  Italian’s  age ; 
partly  in  the  fond,  yet  ideal,  love  of  Agostino  Reni  and  Marina ; 
and  partly  in  the  eloquence,  felicity,  and  fervour  of  some  of 
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the  indiTidual  passages.  Wc  quote  two  as  characteristic  6|)cci- 
racns ; — 

•  Brilliant  the  life  my  honoured  father  weaves ; 

Fit  weddinj^-j^arment  for  the  feast  to  come. 

HU  daughter  ne’ertheless,  (although  thy  bride. 

My  friend.)  had  rather  share  the  i)oet’8  lot ; 

ITic  humble-minded  poet’s,  and  be  wooed 
By  sun  and  moon  and  all  the  world  contains  !— 

Soft-singing  streams,  and  secret-keeping  stones, 

UesUtless  waves  which  yet  can  murmuring  break, 

Inqietuous  winds  which  sometimes  whisper  low. 

Thunders  like  demon-lions  witli  their  mates, 
lm|)crial  mountains  all  so  proud  and  cold 
The  fertile  rivers  leave  them  and  come  down, 
liove-breathing  trees,  fish  of  the  moon-struck  sea, 

Fowls  of  the  sun-mad  air,  the  motley  tribes 
That  tnist  the  plain  or  court  the  witching  shade. 

Dejected  forms  from  Paradise,  in  fine ; 

And  all  these  shows  prefigure  in  the  soul.’ 

— Pp.  34,  36. 


•Scene  V. — Florence:  The  City  Gardens^  Jupiter  and  his  satellites 

visible. 

The  Duke,  the  Princess,  the  Cardinal,  Courtiers^  Bellani,  on  one 
side  the  Telesexipe ;  (Ialileo,  Marina,  Agostino,  on  the  other; 
Jacopo  beside  the  instrument ;  the  Friar  apart ;  Sentinels  with  torches 
behind. 

THE  DUKE. 

Now,  great  explorer,  we’ve  beheld  the  stars 
Which  bear  our  name  and  publish  it  on  high, 

iAn  homage  we  accept,  accept  our  thanks) 

Jnlink  the  chain  of  burnished  gold  they  gem. 

Vast  nature  seems  a  coil  of  giant  beads. 

And  these  pale  planets  pearls. 

THE  PRINCESS. 

Discoverer,  yes ! 

Unfold  this  sable  robe  of  stars,  wherewith 
Strange  night  doth  dra])e  her  lineaments  unseen. 

1  long  like  her  to  know  thine  inmost  mind. 

THE  cardinal. 

In  brief,  explain  your  system  of  the  world. 

THE  DUKE. 

How  was  that  gorgeous  banner  e’er  unfurled? 

THE  PRINCESS. 

H  hence  were  those  blazing  orbits  ever  hurled  ? 
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GALILEO. 

Prince  cardinal,  fair  princess,  royal  duke ! 

The  sun  illumines  our  antipodes. 

His  vastitude,  wrapped  round  with  fiery  steam, 

(A  fiercer  shirt  than  ever  Nessus  w’ore) 

Stands  like  a  king  among  his  courtiers  sleek ; 

Mercury,  Venus,  Mars,  our  Earth,  and  Juno, 

This  Jupiter,  Saturnus — and  another: 

Each  in  his  place  about  the  touchless  throne. 

Each  at  the  distance  measured  by  his  rank. 

Proceeding  ceaseless  round  the  monarch  mild. 

For  mild  he  is,  although  he  brooks  not  Nay. 

Some  of  those  barons  wear  their  knights  in  turn. 

The  blaze  of  Mars  and  Venus  hide  their  trains ; 

Dear  Earth  is  tended  by  her  maid  the  moon ; 

Old  Saturn’s  girdled  by  a  thick-set  host. 

Ringing  him  round  as  if  he  would  rebel ; 

Jove  carries  four,  and  three  you’ve  seen  to-night. 

Usurper  once  of  Greek  and  Roman  fame. 

He  now  inclines  before  the  sacred  star 
Our  Sun  of  Grace  has  chosen  for  his  sign. 

Shorn  of  his  thund’rous  glories,  he  retains — 

Only  these  Medici !’  Pp.  46,  47. 

Altogether,  this  ^  Galileo  *  is  a  brilliant  rag,  torn  from  and 
floating  before  the  advanced  tri-colour,  and  lofty  march,  of  our 
*  Napmeon  of  Science,’  as  some  of  his  friends  have  enthusias¬ 
tically  called  him ;  be  it  only  a  fragment,  it  is  the  fragment  of 
the  great.  It  is  easy  distinguishing  between  a  rude  lump  of 
rock  and  the  splinter  of  a  statue.  ‘  Galileo  *  must  live  partly 
from  its  own  vitality,  and  partly  as  a  specimen  of  the  ^  games  ’ 
in  which  Titans  employ  their  leisure ;  for  we  learn  from  the 
dedication,  that  it  was  written  in  a  country  lodging,  on  a  sofa, 
and  while  the  author  was  recovering  from  a  sprain.  And  after 
Samuel  Brown  has  completed  those  daring  researches  into  the 
inmost  secrets  of  nature,  in  w'hich  he  is  engaged,  and  established 
a  name,  perhaps,  only  second  to  Galileo’s  own,  it  will  not  then 
be  thought  so  wonderful,  as  it  appears  now,  that  this  exquisite 
and  original  drama  has  on  many  minds  produced  disappoint¬ 
ment. 


Art.  II. —  The  Ijondon  Prisons:  with  an  Account  of  the  more  Distin- 

guishetl  Persons  conjined  in  them  :  to  which  is  addcd^  A  Description 

of  the  chief  Provincial  Prisons.  By  Hep  worth  Dixon.  London  ; 

Jackson  and  Walford.  1850. 

Among  the  unsolved  problems  in  the  science  of  human  nature 
there  is  none  more  remarkable  than  crime.  hat  is  its  genesis ! 
Can  it  be  extirpated  from  society  ?  M’hat  are  the  institutions 
which  foster  it  ?  Under  what  forms  of  civil  polity  does  it  be¬ 
come  most  rare  f  I’hese  are  a  few  of  the  subsidiary  questions, 
connected,  more  or  less  intimately,  with  the  theory  of  crime, 
which,  up  to  this  moment,  is  grossly  imperfect — its  inherent 
difficulties  having  baflled  the  researches  of  philosophers  and 
statesmen. 

It  is  by  no  means  Mr.  Dixon’s  object,  in  his  work  on  prisons, 
to  discuss  the  metaphysics  of  this  subject  ;  but  rather,  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  de;dt  with  by  society’.  In  all  communities 
of  men  there  are  certain  ruh*s  laid  down  for  regulating  the 
actions  of  the  entire  body  of  the  citizens,  and  the  infringing  of  any 
of  these  rules  is  a  crime.  Where  great  wisdom  and  hunumity  have 
presided  over  the  formation  of  the  rules,  experience  teaehes  us 
they  are  least  frequently  transgressed ;  and  if  the  founders  o! 
communities  were  possessed  of  perfect  wisdom  and  humanity,  it 
may,  perhaps,  be  affirinid  that  they  would  never  be  transgressed 
at  all.  It  consequently  follows  that  criminals  are,  in  some  sort, 
made  by  the  community  to  which  they  belong,  which,  though  it 
cannot  enable  us  to  dispense  with  punishment,  should,  at  least, 
induce  us  to  inflict  it  reluctantly,  and  with  all  possible  attention 
to  the  claims  of  humanity. 

Not,  at  present,  to  extend  our  views  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
British  empire,  we  may  inquire  what  have  we  done  towards  the 
prevention  of  crime !  The  answer — if  in  conformity  with  truth 
— would,  we  regret  to  say,  be,  scarcely’  anything.  With  us  nearly 
.all  crime  .arises  out  of  the  defective  distribution  of  property. 
Some  of  our  citizens  have  too  much  ;  others  have  too  little  ;  and 
the  blii'd  and  instinctive  struggle  to  produce  something  like  an 
eouilibrium,  le.ads  incess.antly  to  the  transgression  of  the  law. 
Manv  writers — .and  Mr.  Dixon  among  the  number — seem  to  be 
of  opinion  that  ignorance  is  the  sole  parent  of  crime ;  in  which 
c.aso  education  is  the  proper  remedy.  But,  according  to  our 
view  of  the  m.atter,  we  must  look  at  some  things  anterior  to  igno- 
r.ancc  to  poverty  in  the  first  place,  and  next  to  the  injustice 
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which  originally  gave  birth  to  it.  In  an  enlarged  philosophical 
sense,  crime  is  an  irregular  exertion  of  energy — to  right  some 
wrong  previously  existing — to  combat  injustice  by  injustice — to 
resist  oppressive  influences  by  violent  and  illegitimate  means. 

If  this  be  true,  crime  is  not  the  offspring  of  ignorance  alone, 
unless  we  go  back  to  that  primitive  ignorance  which  marred  civil 
society  in  its  framing — for  this  would  be  to  congregate  all  the 
defects  of  nature,  and  cast  them  into  one  category. 

Our  present  object,  however,  is  not  to  investigate  the  origin  of 
crime,  but  to  throw  a  hasty  glance  on  some  of  the  means  adopted 
in  this  country  for  punishing  it,  or  for  reforming  those  by  whom 
it  is  habitually  perpetrated.  INIr.  Dixon,  in  liis  >vork  on  the 
‘  London  Prisons,’  has  gone  over  the  ground  before  us,  and  his 
views  arc,  in  general,  remarkable  for  their  comprehensiveness 
and  accuraejr.  lie  displays  throughout  a  large  grasp  of  mind, 
a  rare  capacity  for  investigation,  boldness,  vigour,  and,  above  and 
Infore  all  things,  an  enlightened  sympathy  with  those  who  suffer 
— from  whatever  cause.  Ilis  work,  therefore,  cannot  fail  to 
prove  highly  useful  to  all  who  may  be  engaged  in  prosecuting 
inquiries  into  the  defects  and  imperfections  of  our  social  system. 
He  is  precisely  the  sort  of  man  to  deal  with  such  topics,  for  he 
knows  how  to  treat  them  properly — that  is,  how  to  awaken  and 
keep  alive  curiosity  in  his  readers ;  how  to  scatter  pregnant  sug¬ 
gestions  as  he  goes  along,  and  how  to  generate  a  mysterious 
apprehension  that  crime  is  gnawing  away  the  very  platform  on 
which  society  reposes ;  which  may,  therefore,  if  care  be  not 
taken  in  time,  be  unawares  plunged  into  an  abyss  from  which 
there  can  be  no  escape. 

It  would  be  beside  our  purpose  to  follow  ^Ir.  Dixon  through 
all  his  speculations  and  descriptions,  which  those  of  our  readers 
who  take  any  interest  in  the  subject  will  do  for  themselves.  Wc 
must  confine  ourselves  to  a  few  points,  on  some  of  which  wc 
agree  with  Mr.  Dixon,  though  wc  differ  from  him  on  others, 
lor  example,  he  adopts  Bcccaria’s  notion — ‘that  the  offender 
who  breaks  the  law,  docs  a  certain  amount  of  injury  to  society — 
the  value  of  which  may  be  estimated  and  expressed  by  figures.’ 
Nothing  can  be  more  unphilosophical.  An  act  of  injustice  has 
almost  infinite  ramifications,  and  operates  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
and  to  an  extent  of  which  no  estimate  can  be  made.  In  the  first 
place,  the  criminal  himself  is  corrupted  by  it,  and  withdraws  from 
the  ranks  of  honest  men,  to  range  himself  among  their  antago¬ 
nists.  He  owes  service  to  society — he  renders  it  disservice;  he 
pwes  his  neighbours  a  good  example — he  gives  them  a  bad  one  ; 

he  has  parents,  or  children,  or  wife,  or  friends,  he  disgraces 
tliem  ;  he  lowers  their  position  in  life  ;  he  darkens  their  prospects ; 
he  exposes  them  to  suspicion,  to  insult,  to  infamy,  and  jwssibly 
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creates  for  them  the  necessity  of  becoming  malefactors  like  him¬ 
self.  Now  who  can  estimate  these  things,  or  express  them  by 
figures  (  I'hc  watch  or  the  apple  is  a  small  matter.  It  is  in  the 
<li»IK>sition  to  commit  theft  that  the  evil  lies,  for  when  a  man  has 
once  passcil  the  Hubicon,  the  slope  towards  total  depravity  is 
easy. 

ilr.  Dixon’s  views  on  the  reformation  of  criminals  are,  in 
general,  sound,  as  he  steers  a  middle  course  bctw’cen  extreme 
severity  and  the  system  of  pampering  criminals  by  extravagant 
lenity  and  indulgence.  The  object  of  punishment  is  twofold  ;  lirst, 
to  protect  society  from  injustice ;  secondly,  to  restore  the  guilty 
person,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  position  from  which  he  has  fallen. 
Or,  the  whole  may  be  summed  up  in  one  phrase,  by  saying  that 
punishment  is  an  attempt  to  right  a  wrong  that  luis  been  done. 

Of  course  communities  w’ill  set  about  this  work  more  or  less 
judiciously,  according  to  the  ideas  they  possess  of  right  and 
wrong.  In  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world,  law  is  extremely  defec¬ 
tive,  education  imperfect,  justice  coarsely  administered,  govern¬ 
ment  oppressive,  ignorance  rife  among  all  classes  ;  what  can  be 
expected,  therefore,  but  that,  in  the  attempt  to  punish  crime, 
other  crimes  should  frequently  be  committed  ?  But  it  is  by  no 
means  desirable  to  perplex  the  conscience  of  society  on  this 
matter,  as  Mr.  Dixon  appears  to  do  on  the  subject  of  transporta¬ 
tion.  He  is  inimical  to  the  system  hitherto  pursued,  for  which 
he  would  be  glad  to  see  a  better  substituted  ;  but  in  discussing 
the  question,  he  appears  to  insinuate  that  we  have  no  right  to 
h>cate  our  otfenders  in  the  distant  provinces  of  the  empire. 

Into  this  error  he  has  probably  been  betrayed  by  the  habit — 
too  common  among  our  political  writers — of  regarding  colonies  as 
infant  communities,  in  which  society  is  formed  of  different  mate¬ 
rials  from  those  of  which  it  consists  in  the  mother  country.  If 
we  would  form  correct  ideas,  however,  w’c  must  totally  emanci¬ 
pate  ourselves  from  the  thraldom  of  this  theory.  We  must 
regard  the  British  empire  as  one  aggregate,  and  the  British  nation 
AS  another,  and  inquire  simply  what  is  best  for  the  whole.  If, 
therefore,  we  regard  society  in  the  British  empire  ns  one,  we 
must  concede  to  it  an  equal  right  over  all  its  territories,  and 
admit  that  it  is  justified  in  selecting,  as  the  scene  of  punishment, 
any  |wrtion  whatever  of  the  empire  wdiich,  after  mature  delibera¬ 
tion,  it  shall  determine  to  be  most  conducive  to  the  interest  and 
welfare  of  the  whole  community.  To  argue  otherwise,  w’ould 
l>e  to  rejf'ct  the  fundamental  laws  on  which  society'  must  always 
bo  based.  It  is  to  no  pur|X)sc  to  say  that  the  Cape,  or  this  or 
that  district  of  Australia,  objects  to  receive  convicts.  Iheir 
objections  may  be  w*ell  foundc'tl,  or  they  may  be  frivolous;  but, 
if  a  majority  of  the  nation  think  differently  from  them,  it  is  just 
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that  their  objections  should  be  overruled — that  they  should  be 
compelled  to  submit  to  the  influence  of  those  laws  which  are 
necessary  to  our  welfare  as  a  people.  As  to  what  abstractedly 
is  best  in  itself,  we  make  no  pretension  to  decide ;  but  if  a 
majority  of  the  British  people  think  proper  to  concentrate  all 
the  crime  of  this  empire  in  Lancashire  or  Middlesex,  or  Canada, 
or  Australia,  or  the  Cape,  they  have  a  right  to  do  so ;  and,  what 
is  more,  that  right  must,  sooner  or  later,  be  acknowledged  by  all 
who  admit  justice  to  be  the  great  basis  of  government. 

It  is  on  these  points,  chiefly,  that  we  differ  from  Mr.  Dixon, 
though  there  are,  perhaps,  others,  of  minor  importance,  on  which 
our  opinions  would  be  found  to  be  equally  at  variance  with  his. 
But  this  docs  not  prevent  us  from  attaching  much  value  to  his 
work,  which  is  pervaded  throughout  by  enlightened  sentiments 
of  humanity,  and  based  on  extensive  experience.  In  the  admi¬ 
nistration  of  punishment,  we  would  adopt,  with  him.  Captain 
Maconochic’s  system,  in  substituting  a  given  amount  of  labour  for 
a  period  of  time.  On  this  part  of  the  subject  ^Ir.  Dixon’s  remarks 
arc  extremely  judicious. 

Nothing  can  be  more  disheartening,  or  more  strongly  tend  to 
prevent  reformation,  than  the  consciousness  that,  during  a  given 
period  of  time,  nothing  can  reverse  or  greatly  mitigate  the 
offender’s  fate.  If  transported  for  fourteen  years,  during  fourteen 
years  he  must  continue  to  be  cut  off  from  society ;  whether  he 
repent  of  his  crime  or  not,  and  whether  or  not  he  labour  to  make 
up  for  it,  as  flir  as  possible,  to  the  community.  lie  may  wish  to 
substitute  industrious  for  idle  habits  ;  he  may  desire  to  earn  his 
bread  honestly ;  he  may  repent  him  sincerely  of  his  evil  ways,  and 
seek  to  efface,  by  tears  of  repentance,  the  traces  of  his  former 
guilt.  The  time-sentence  cannot  be  shortened.  He  has  been 
transported  for  fourteen  years,  and,  until  their  expiration,  he  must 
continue  to  toil  on  hopelessly,  whatever  may  be  the  improvement 
in  his  character. 

Change  this  sentence  into  a  given  amount  of  labour,  and  you 
at  once  supply  the  offender  with  a  motive  for  exertion.  He  now 
perceives  that  the  act  of  emancipation  depends  upon  himself; 
and  if  there  be  any  force  in  his  mind,  any  moral  courage  left 
him,  he  will  devote  all  his  energies  to  the  recovery  of  his 
freedom ;  and  by  so  doing,  almost  inevitably  acquire  habits 
of  patient  industry,  self-control,  and  some  portions  at  least  of 
those  other  virtues  which  go  to  make  up  the  character  of  an 
useful  citizen. 

But  previous  to  all  suggestions  for  the  future,  wc  should 
suffer  our  eyes  to  be  opened  to  the  present  state  of  things, 
^hich  wo  may  do  by  patiently  acquainting  ourselves  with  the 
contents  of  Mr.  Dixon’s  work.  Formerly,  as  most  persons  are 
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probably  aware,  prisons  were  merely  regarded  as  a  means  of 
delivering  society  from  a  set  of  turbulent  persons  whom  it  knew 
not  how  to  deal  with  out  of  doors.  They  were  placed  out  of 
sight,  and  there,  it  was  hoped,  would  be  an  end  of  them. 
Society  was  unconscious  of  being,  in  many  cases,  responsible 
for  their  ill  conduct — of  having  corrupted  and  degraded  them — 
or  else,  in  too  many  instances,  of  being  itself  actually  the 
offender.  Thus,  when  men  were  imprisoned  for  convenience* 
sake,  justice  and  virtue  were  on  their  side,  while  society  was 
steeping  itself  to  the  eyes  in  guilt.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  let 
any  one  read  the  section  of  Mr.  Dixon’s  w^ork  devoted  to  the  history 
of  the  lower.  There  he  will  see  a  long  list  of  patriots  and  martyrs 
to  civil  and  religious  liberty  incarcerated  by  tyranny,  ami 
wearing  away  their  glorious  lives  in  hopeless  imprisonment,  in 
damp  and  dreary  dungeons,  on  whose  walls  >vc  in  some  cases 
find  the  only  record  remaining  of  tlieir  trials  and  sufferings. 
Hut  the  Tower  belongs  exclusively  to  the  past — civilization  has 
rendered  it  unnecessary — and,  whether  we  will  acknowledge  it 
or  not,  has  made  us  blush  deeply  for  the  infamies  perpetrated 
within  its  walls  during  so  many  centuries  of  ignorant  and  bar- 
b<u‘ou8  oppression. 

Our  attention  must  be  confined  to  some  slight  illustrations 
of  the  prison  system  at  present  existing.  Compared  with  that 
which  diffused  desolation  and  barbarism  among  our  ancestors,  it 
may,  doubtless,  be  said  to  be  greatly  improved,  and  to  display  a 
sujK'i  ior  spirit  of  humanity.  But,  if  so,  what  must  our  ancestors 
have  been  ?  Not  a  single  edifice  appropriated  to  the  parialis 
of  our  highly  artificial  system  of  society  is  free  from  gross 
abuses  which,  with  Mr.  Dixon,  we  attribute  almost  entirely  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  public.  The  country  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  tolerate  that  of  which  it  knows  nothing.  Its  culpability  is  in 
iu  apathy,  because  knowledge  is  alw'ays  within  the  rearli  of 
impiiry ;  tor  which  reason,  where  the  interests  of  mankind  arc 
at  stake,  it  is  criminal  not  to  knowr. 

I  he  difficulties,  how’evor,  w  hich  beset  the  path  of  those  who 
would  examine  the  working  of  our  gaol  system,  arc  neither 
slight  nor  few.  ‘  There  is  one  reason,*  says  Mr.  Dixon,  ‘  why 
so  little  is  popular! V  known  respecting  the  London  prisons,  to 
which  attention  ougfit  to  be  drawm — the  difficulty  in  obtaining 
access  to  them.  In  the  case  of  tlic  national  prisons — such  as 
Millbank,  IVntonvillc,  the  Hulks,  Parkhurst,  and  the  Quern  s 
1  risen— “it  is  necessary  to  obtain  a  warrant  from  the  Secretary  of 
State :  in  the  c.ase  of  the  city  or  county  prisons — such  as 
Newgale,  and  (iiltspur-strccl  Compter,  or  Coldhath-fields  and 
1  lorsemongcr-lane — the  visitor  must  get  an  order  from  a  magis¬ 
trate  of  the  city  or  county  who  happens  to  be  for  the  time  a  visiting 
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joftice;  and  for  every  distinct  visit  a  distinct  order  must  be 
presented.* 

Still,  by  perseverance,  access  may  be  obtained  to  all  our  pri¬ 
sons,  which,  to  the  thoughtful  and  humane,  appear  like  so  many 
sections  of  Pandemonium.  Certainly  the  art  of  governing  men  is 
still  in  its  infancy.  Our  institutions  are  defective  and  corrupt ; 
so  that  while  securing  opulence  and  tranquillity  to  some,  their 
operation  seems  inevitably  to  throw  thousands  beyond  the  pale  of 
civilization.  To  deviate,  in  the  slightest  degree,  to  the  right  or 
to  the  left,  from  the  track  traced  by  the  law,  subjects  men  to  the 
loss  of  liberty ;  or,  in  other  words,  makes  them  slaves.  We  pride 
ourselves  on  having  abolished  the  institution  of  servitude,  while 
tens  of  thousands,  in  the  very  worst  condition  to  which  that  insti¬ 
tution  reduces  men,  exist  around  us  on  all  sides.  To  kill  a 
pheasant  or  a  hare  is,  among  certain  classes,  to  forfeit  the  most 
cherished  rights  of  man  for  a  given  period  of  time,  if  not  for 
ever ;  while  there  are  infractions  of  certain  laws  of  society,  not 
based  on  any  just  principles,  which  makes  a  man  a  slave  for  life. 
It  is  to  describe  the  state  of  these  men,  >vho  have  lost  their 
liberty,  that  Mr.  Dixon  has  devoted  the  present  work,  which 
opens  up  endless  scenes  of  suffering  and  sorrow,  of  oppression 
and  wrong,  of  barbarous  and  revolting  cruelty,  existing  in  the 
midst  of  our  Christian  civilization. 

Numerous  examples,  described  at  length,  arc  by  no  means 
necessary  to  make  good  our  assertion,  or  to  illustrate  what  we 
mean.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  select  a  few,  which  will  probably 
induce  our  readers  to  consult  the  volume  itself. 

‘The  cell  in  Giltspur-strcet  Compter  Is  little  more  than  half  the 
of  the  model  cell  in  Pentonvillc,  and  is  either  not  ventilated 
at  all,  or  is  ventilated  very  imperfectly.  I  have  measured  it,  and 
know  exactly  the  quantity  of  air  which  it  will  hold,  and  have  no 
doubt  but  that  it  contains  less  than  any  human  being  ought  to 
breathe  in  the  course  of  a  night.  Well,  in  this  cell,  in  which 
there  is  hardly  room  for  them  to  lie  down,  1  have  seen  Jwe  |>er- 
sons  locked  up  at  four  o’clock  in  the  day,  to  be  there  confined  in  dark¬ 
ness,  in  idleness,  to  pass  all  those  hours,  to  do  all  the  offices  of  nature, 
not  merely  in  each  other’s  presence,  but  crushed  by  the  narrowness  of 
their  den  into  a  slate  of  filthy  contact,  w^hich  brute  beasts  would  have 
resisted  to  the  last  gasp  of  life.  Think  of  these  five  wretched  beings— 
men  with  souls,  and  gifted  with  human  reason,  condemned  day  by  day 
to  pass  in  this  unutterably  loathsome  manner  two-thirds  of  their  time. 

we  wonder  if  these  men  come  out  of  prison,  after  three  or  four 
months  of  such  treatment,  prepared  to  commit  the  most  revolting 
crimes  ?  * 


c  shall  next  select  a  passage,  which  may  serve  to  show  on 
Kl*  ?  principles  of  justice  and  morality  our  penal  esta- 

bluhments  are  conducted.  It  is  one  of  the  boasts  of  our  law,  that 
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6vcry  niiiTi  ii  prot^umod  to  bo  innocent  till  he  has  been  proved  to 
be  guihj ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  this  generous  presumption,  we 
treat  accused  persons,  in  many  respects,  exactly  as  if  they  had 
been  condemned : — 


‘  In  many  of  the  female  wards  (of  Newgate)  may  Ikj  seen,  a  week  before 
tlic  sessions,  a  collection  of  persons,  of  every  shade  of  guilt,  and  some 
who  arc  innocent.  I  remember  one  ease  particularly.  A  servant  gill, 
of  about  sixteen,  a  fresh-looking,  healthy  creature,  recently  up  from 
the  countr)’,  was  charged  by  her  mistress  with  stealing  a  brooch ;  she 
was  in  the  same  room — lived  all  day,  slept  all  night — with  the  most 
ahandnneil  of  her  sex.  They  were  left  alone,  they  had  no  work  to  do, 
no  books  (except  a  few  tracts,  for  >vhich  they  had  no  taste)  to  read. 
Tlio  whole  day  was  8|)cnt,  as  is  usual  in  such  prisons,  in  telling  stories, 
— ^ho  gross  and  guilty  stories  of  their  own  lives.  There  is  no  lorin  of 
wickedness,  no  asjHJct  of  vice,  with  which  the  poor  creature's  mind 
would  not  be  comj>elled  to  grow  familiar  in  the  few  weeks  she 
passed  in  Newgate  awaiting  trial.  When  the  day  came,  the  evidence 
against  her  was  found  to  be  the  lamest  in  the  world,  and  she  was  at 
once  acquitte<l.  That  she  entered  Newgate  innocent  I  have  no  doubt, 
but  who  shall  answer  for  the  state  in  which  she  left  it  ?  * 


One  of  the  saddest  instances  of  the  natural  results  produced 
by  solitary  confinement  in  dark  cells,  is  given  in  the  account  of 
Millbank  prison.  It  requires  some  stretch  of  the  imagination  to 
realize  all  the  horrors  of  this  brief  narrative,  which,  through  a 
narrow’  chink  as  it  w’crc,  throw  s  open  to  us  a  whole  w  orld  of 
agony  and  endurance ; — 

*  The  dark  cells  of  Millbank  are  fearful  places,  and  sometimes  melan¬ 
choly  mistakes  ore  made  in  committing  |)ersons  to  them.  You  descend 
about  twenty  steps  from  the  ground-floor  into  a  very  chirk  passage, 
leading  into  a  corridor,  on  one  side  of  which  the  cells — small,  dark,  ill 
ventilated,  and  doubly  l>arred— arc  ningcd.  No  glimpse  of  day  ever 
comes  into  this  fearful  place.  The  offender  is  locked  up  for  three  days, 
and  fed  on  bread  and  water  only.  There  is  only  a  board  to  sleep  on, 
and  the  only  furniture  of  the  cell  is  a  water-closet.  On  a  former  visit 
to  Millbank,  some  months  ago,  I  w’as  told  there  was  a  person  in  one  of 
these  cells.  •*  He  is  touched,  poor  fcUow’,”  said  the  warder,  “in  his 
intellects.  Hut  his  madness  was  very  mild.  He  w  ished  to  fraternize 
with  the  other  imsoncrs  ;  declared  that  all  mankind  are  brethren ;  sang 
hymns  when  told  to  be  silent;  and  when  reprimanded  for  taking  these 
unwarranted  lil)crtics,  declared  that  he  was  the  governor.’’  They 
swd  he  prrUmUd  to  be  mad,  which,  seeing  that  his  vagaries  subjecteil 
him  to  continual  punishments,  and  procured  him  no  advantages,  was 
very  likely !  They  put  him  into  darkness  to  enlighten  his  undcrstJind- 
mg,  and  alone,  to  teach  him  how  unbrothcrly  men  are.  Poor  wretch  ! 
He  was  frightened  with  his  solitude,  and  howled  fearfully.  1  shall 
ncrer  forget  his  wail  as  w’c  passed  the  door  of  his  horrid  dungeon.  The 
tones  were  quite  unearthly,  and  caused  an  involuntary  shudder,  tin 
hearing  footsteps,  he  evidently  thought  they  were  coming  to  relcn?'' 
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hhn.  While  wc  remained  in  the  corridor,  he  did  not  cease  to  shout 
tnd  implore  most  lamentably  for  freedom ;  when  he  heanl  us  retreat- 
Air,  his  voice  rose  into  a  yell ;  and  when  the  fall  of  the  heavy  bolts 
told  him  that  we  were  gone,  he  gave  a  shriek  of  liorror,  agony,  and 
despair,  which  ran  through  the  pentagon,  and  can  never  be  forgotten. 
Ooa  grant  that  I  may  never  hear  such  sounds  again !  On  coming  again, 
after  three  or  four  months*  absence,  to  this  part  of  the  prison,  the 
inquiry  reluctantly  arose,  “  What  has  become  of  the  man  who  pretended 
to  be  mad  ?  **  The  answer  w  as,  “  Oh,  he  went  mad,  and  was  sent  otf 
to  Bedlam  !  **  * 


In  the  passage  we  shall  next  lay  before  our  readers,  there  are 
several  points  wdiich  must  awaken  deep  reflection ;  on  some  wc 
agree  with  the  writer,  on  others  wc  differ  from  him.  Far  be  it 
from  us  to  teach  that  there  is  in  certain  men  a  natural  organiza¬ 
tion  leading  them  irresistibly  into  guilt,  w  hich  w’ould  be  mere 
fatalism ;  yet  in  whatever  way  wc  may  account  for  it,  the  fact 
cannot  be  questioned,  that  the  organic  structure  of  some  men  is 
extremely  inferior  to  that  of  some  others,  no  less  in  regard  to 
the  head  and  countenance,  than  to  the  symmetry  and  proportions 
of  the  form. 

e  have  seen  in  different  parts  of  the  continent — in  a  large 
prison  near  Ciicn,  on  the  Monte  St.  Michel,  in  Switzerland,  and 
m  Tuscany — large  masses  of  criminals,  of  the  most  hardened  and 
atrocious  description,  highway  robbers,  burglars,  assassins,  mur¬ 
derers  ;  and  though  it  W’ould  be  correct  to  say  that  there  wms  a 
certain  expression  common  to  them  Jill,  yet  there  w’as  a  most  striking 
difference  of  features.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  connexion  between 
ugliness  and  crime,  so  that  many  of  the  worst  criminals  kiiowm 
to  history  have  been  extremely  handsome,  in  some  cases  even 
beautiful.  Instances  may  not  have  fallen  within  Air.  Dixon’s 
experience,  though  considerable ;  but  the  experience  of  a^es 
warrants  us  in  maintaining  that  except  the  expression,  winch 
cannot  of  itself  constitute  ugliness,  there  is  no  necessary  con¬ 
nexion  between  a  guilty  mind  and  an  ill-shaped  head  or  countc- 
uance ;  nevertheless,  it  may  be  admitted,  that  in  a  majority  of 
€*808  habitual  malefactors  have  a  repulsive  aspect,  and  seem,  at 
»^t,  to  possess  an  inferior  organization. 

‘  There  is  a  certain  monotony  and  family  likeness  in  the  criminal 
countenance,  which  is  at  once  repulsive  and  interesting ;  repulsive,  from 
Its  rugged  outlines,  its  brutal  expression,  its  physical  deformity,— 
ujtcresting,  from  the  mere  fact  of  that  commonness  of  outw'ard  character. 
The  expression  and  the  structure  and  style  of  features  being  so  un- 
uaturally  alike,  as  to  suggest  that  there  must  be  a  common  cause  at 
Work  to  produce  u|>on  these  faces  so  remarkable  a  result,  w’hat  is 
this  cause  ?  Is  it  mere  habit  of  life  ?  Intellectual  pursuits,  it  is  well 
Known,  affect  the  character,  even  the  material  form,  of  the  face ;  why 
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not  criminal  pursuit*  ?  No  person  can  be  long  in  the  habit  of  seeinp 
masses  of  criminals  together  without  being  struck  with  the  sameness 
of  their  appearance.  Ugliness  has  some  intimate  connexion  with  crime. 
No  doubt,  the  excitement,  the  danger,  the  alternate  penalties,  and 
excesses  attached  to  the  career  of  the  criminal,  make  him  ugly.  A 
handsome  face  is  a  thing  rarely  seen  in  a  prison ;  and  never  in  a  ^KTson 
who  has  been  a  law-breaker  from  childhood.  Well-fonned  heads, 
round  and  massive,  denoting  intellectual  pow’er,  may  be  seen  occasion¬ 
ally  in  the  gaol ;  but  a  pleasing,  well-formed  face,  never.  What  does 
this  ugliness  of  the  prison  poj)ulation  indicate  ?  This — that  the  habit 
of  crime  becomes,  in  a  few  years,  a  fixed  organism,  which  finds  ex¬ 
pression  even  in  the  external  form.  And  is  not  such  a  fact  full  of 
morals  ?  Does  not  every  one  feel  how  important  it  is,  in  the  interests 
of  society,  in  the  interests  of  the  criminal  himself,  that  he  should  be 
dealt  with  in  tlie  earliest  stage  of  his  crime,  before  the  evil  that  is  in 
him  has  had  time  to  fix  itself  in  the  organiziition,  to  grow  fast  in  the 
ever-hardening  granite  ;  tlie  ugly  face  which  appals  in  the  prison,  is 
only  the  image  of  the  uglier  mind  underneath.  It  is  the  consciousness 
of  this  fact  that  saves  us  from  feeling  mere  disgust.  The  animal  that 
is  before  us  may  be  repulsive,  but  we  cannot  lose  our  interest  in  the 
immortal  soul  which  resides  in  its  frame.* 

From  tlic  passages  wc  have  extracted  it  will  be  seen  tliat, 
although  the  subject  be  sombre  and  repulsive  in  itself,  Mr. 
Dixon,  by  the  exertion  of  remarkable  abilities,  has  known  how  to 
divest  it  of  its  disagreeable  character,  and  to  render  it  deeply 
interesting.  Frison  discipline  in  itself  is  of  very  limited  im¬ 
portance,  but  taken  in  connexion  with  all  those  moral  ques¬ 
tions,  with  which  it  is  incidentally  linked,  it  passes  into  a 
totally  different  category'.  Much  must  always  depend  on  the 
manner  of  treating  it,  and  ]Mr.  Dixon  fortunately  has  a  manner 
at  once  popular  and  philosophical.  His  style  is  somewhat 
ambitious,  and  occasionally  laboured,  but  there  is  vigour  and 
variety  in  it.  It  is,  and  ought  to  be,  sparm^  in  figures,  though 
in  otlier  respects  rhetorical.  Its  great  merit,  however,  is  to  be 
impregnated  by  the  subicct.  It  is  serious,  thoughtful,  and 
animated,  and  sufficiently  flexible  to  embrace  all  forms  of 
description. 

After  what  has  been  said,  it  is  needless  to  recommend  tlie 
volume ;  it  is  full  of  important  information,  and  that,  too,  of  a  sort 
|>oase8si'd  by  very  few.  Prisons  have  been  little  studied,  and 
will  never  be  thoroughly  understood  till  the  public  at  large  take 
sufficient  interest  in  them  to  insist  upon  their  being  made 
acccMible,  under  proper  regulations,  to  every  one.  Mr.  Dixon’s 
work  will  excite  discussion  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  and  assist 
ma^rinlly  in  producing  the  result,  which,  in  common  with  the 
author,  wc  think  so  much  to  be  desired. 
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— Histoire  Morale  des  Femmes,  Par  Ernest  Legouv^.  Paris. 

1849. 

fl 

•Hkrb  we  have  yet  another  work  on  a  subject  so  deeply  impor¬ 
tant  to  society,  that  its  inherent  interest  keeps  it  still  unhack¬ 
neyed,  in  spite  of  the  thousand  discussions  of  which  it  has 
already  formed  the  text.  An  inquiry  into  woman’s  social 
position  and  capacities,  is,  in  truth,  no  other  than  the  first  step 
towards  ameliorating  the  condition,  not,  as  it  might  seem,  of 
half,  but  more  indirectly,  though  not  less  surely,  of  the  whole 
human  race.  Assuredly,  the  question  is  momentous  enough  to 
command  the  attention  of  all. 

Let  us  not,  however,  be  mistaken.  We  disclaim,  at  the  very 
outset,  all  sympathy  whatever  with  the  Utopias  of  certain  modem 
theorists,  who,  to  the  grief  of  the  more  rational  advocates  of 
woman’s  cause,  can  find  no  better  means  of  raising  her  to  a  social 
equality  with  man,  than  vainly  attempting  to  assimilate  her 
nature  to  his,  and  thereby  degrading  instead  of  enfranchising 
her.  We  must  also  premise,  before  proceeding  to  give  some 
account  of  the  work  before  us,  that  M.  Legouv4  has  sketched 
the  phases  of  woman’s  social  existence  exclusively  as  they  appear 
hi  France,  and  that  the  conclusions  he  deduces  from  them  are, 
in  strictness,  applicable  only  to  the  improvement  of  the  position 
of  his  own  countrywomen.  But  though  it  be  doubtless  true, 
that  the  picture  if  compared  with  that  of  our  own  domestic  life, 
appears  unlike  in  some  of  its  minor  features,  still  there  are  broad 
and  unmistakeable  traits  of  resemblance  between  them,  which 
warn  us  of  siifierings  and  humiliations,  errors  and  deficiencies, 
nearer  home,  resembling  in  nature,  though  diflfering  in  detail 
from,  those  treated  of  by  the  French  author. 

We  are  aware,  that  many  of  our  readers  will  be  inclined  to 
Jony  the  necessity  for  any  change  either  in  the  social  position  of 
woman,  or  in  the  preparation  which  is  to  fit  her  for  it.  With 
regard  to  her  education,  they  tell  us,  that  it  has  already  been 
enlarged  to  a  perilous  extent.  A  wife,  say  they,  can  hardly  pay 
attention  to  her  husband’s  comfort,  or  the  welfare  of  her 
children,  while  her  head  is,  perhaps,  filled  with  the  abstruse  cal¬ 
culations  of  astronomy  ;  and  the  difficulties  of  experimental 
Acmistry,  we  are  told,  less  befit  the  mother  of  a  family  than  the 
^mely  cares  of  her  own  kitchen  and  store-room.  Nor  arc  we 
hy  any  means  inclined  to  underrate  the  force  of  such  objections. 
We  think  with  M.  Legouv4,  that  the  title  of  mistress  of  a  family, 
or,  in  yet  homelier  phrase,  of  femme  de  manage  (housekeeper). 
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confers  real  sovereignty  on  her  who  wears  it  worthily  ;  but  wc 
would  suggest  to  those  most  strongly  impressed  with  the  i>ara- 
mount  and  exclusive  claims  of  these  cares,  that  there  arc  years  of 
early  womanhood  to  be  passed,  when  the  mere  mcchauic;il 
drudgery  of  education  may  be  supposed  to  have  ended,  yet 
before  the  sacred  duties  of  married  life  have  commenced. 

This  transition  state  is  the  most  dangerous  phase  of  woman’s 
whole  existence,  and  imperatively  requires  the  severe  influences 
of  habitual  mental  exercise  to  guard  her  against  herself.  Her 
imagination  is  just  then  in  the  springtide  of  its  force  and  activity ; 
her  affections  are  ready  to  overflow  at  a  word ;  her  aspirations  to 
be  kindled  by  a  breath.  However  arid  and  confined  the  sphere 
in  which  she  moves,  employment  of  some  kind  her  restless  spirit 
is  sttre  to  find ;  and  provision  of  some  sort  w’e  may  be  certain 
that  she  is  gathering  and  laying  up  for  future  years.  Why,  tlien, 
condemn  her  in  most  cases  to  fill  her  bosom  with  the  husks 
‘  which  satisfy  not  f’ 

There  is  yet  another,  though  among  us  a  very  smidl  class  of 
opponents  to  the  extension  of  woman’s  education,  who  are  ik)s- 
sessed  with  a  sentimental  fear  lest  the  acquirement  of  wholesome 
knowledge  should  rob  her  of  that  impulsive  charm,  that  childlike, 
unreasoning  (too  often  unreasonable)  pliancy  of  mind,  which, 
according  to  them,  forms  her  greatest  attraction.  We  do  mt 
believe  that  such  would  be  the  effect  produced,  except  in  a 
degree  which  might  fitly  defend  her  peace  and  dignity  against 
the  disastrous  conso(juences  sure  to  result  from  unduly  pamper¬ 
ing  the  above  qualities. 

We  do  not  think  frivolity  or  wayward  caprice  necessary  to 
compose  the  ttomanhj  charm  of  woman  ;  and  it  is  painful  to  see 
a  premium  held  out  to  mental  deformities,  wdiich  most  surely 
make  havoc  of  all  tlie  happiness  and  usefulness  of  her  life. 

The  consideration,  however,  of  the  social  position  which 
woman  shall  hold  among  us,  must  necessarily  precede  that  of  the 
education  which  is  to  lit  her  for  it.  And  whatever  difference  of 
opinion  may  exist  on  the  latter  point,  it  must  be  admitted,  on  all 
bands,  to  be  subordinate  to  the  larger  and  far  more  diflicult  ques¬ 
tion  of  her  civil  status  as  a  member  of  the  community. 

^  c  are  all  aware  that  tliis  subject,  surrounded,  as  it  is,  wdth 
difliculties  both  speculative  and  practical,  has  often,  perhaps 
generally,  bi‘en  treated  in  a  manner  and  spirit  calculated  to 
frighten  many  excellently  intentioned  men  from  idl  consideration 
of  the  arguments  of  those  who  tliink  that  some  change  in  these 
mat  tore  might  Ih'  desirable.  Hut  we  can  assure  our  readers  that 
the  discussion  has  been  conducted  by  ^I.  Legouv^  in  a  spirit 
niiiul,  as  well  as  of  language,  which  need  not  alarm 
tbt  most  lervid  laudator  trmporis  aett,  provided  he  have  that 
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fliucerc  desire  after  truth,  which  ought  to  be  dearer  to  us  all  than 
anv  Plato,  or  any  Plato’s  system.  Our  author  has  thought,  has 
i  formed  his  conclusions,  and  now  preaches  Uiem  to  the  world. 

I  We  do  not  profess  to  occupy  similar  ground  in  the  following 
pages ;  we  do  not  hope  to  be  able  even  to  lay  before  the  reader, 
in  the  compass  of  an  article,  all  the  grounds  which  exist  for 
thinking  that  the  subject  should  be  considered  as  one  requiring 
farther  examination  and  thought.  Much  less  arc  we  prepared 
to  appear  os  the  advocates  of  any  convictions  on  the  subject ;  but 
the  standing  and  reputation  of  our  author  among  the  best  classes 
of  his  countrymen  is  such,  as  to  demand,  at  least,  attentive  hear¬ 
ing  of  his  argument.  And  we  have  thought,  that  it  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  highly  interesting  to  our  readers  to  be  made  ac¬ 
quainted  w'ith  the  speculations  and  doctrines  on  a  topic  of  such 
vital  imj)ortancc,  which  are  at  work  among  the  most  truly  philo¬ 
sophic  and  Christian  thinkers  of  a  neighbouring  country. 

In  France,  it  appears,  any  change  in  the  present  social  position 
of  woman  is  very  generally  looked  upon  with  dread  and  dislike ; 
and  this  is  the  less  wonderful,  when  wt  reflect  how  the  party 
cry  of  ‘  la  fanme  lihrey  has  of  late  years  become  synonymous 
witli  fanaticism,  and  unfemininc  boldness ;  nay,  with  positive 
license  and  degradation.  Many  and  great  arc  the  difficulties 
which  present  themselves  to  an  author,  M'ho  in  earnest  singleness 
of  purpose  addresses  himself  to  a  work  like  the  one  before  us. 
If  he  should  consider,  with  M.  Legouve,  that  the  greater  part  of 
woman’s  sufi’erings  arise  from  errors  existing  in  the  marriage 
code,  he  is  bound  to  dilate  upon  what  seems  to  him  its  injustice 
and  partiality,  and  thereby  he  may  very  possibly  sow  the  seeds 
of  dissension  in  many  a  household.  H  c  dares  not  pass  over  in 
silence  the  crying  evil  of  the  husband’s  absolute  power,  yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  shrinks  from  increasing  the  anguish  of  a 
wound  which  he*  fain  would  cure.  In  this  dilemma,  the  author 
says,  that  he  has  throughout  ‘  attempted  rather  to  restrain  the 
master,  than  to  stir  up  the  Viissal.  He  has  spoken  less  strongly 
to  woman  of  her  rights,  than  to  man  of  his  duties.’  * 

Much  skill  is  also  requisite  in  treating  the  delicate  questions 
which  must  necessarily  find  place  in  a  w  ork  like  that  before  us. 

Oman’s  inborn  modesty  habitually  shrinks  from  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  such  topics,  and  yet  their  investigation  is  indispensable, 
before  any  reform  can  be  etfected  in  existing  evils. 

*  Filled  with  respect  for  these  feelings  of  reserve,’  we  quote  the 
author’s  W’ords,  ‘  I  have  avoided  all  such  details  as  were  not  absolutely 
necessary,  and  were  indispensable ;  the  only  art  I  have  used  has  been 
to  approach  them  as  I  felt  respecting  them,  simply  and  seriously.  In 

•  Avant  propos,  p.  v. 
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mutters  like  these,  it  apixjars  to  me  that  decorum  exists  solely  in  up¬ 
rightness  of  speech  and  purity  of  intention.  An  honest  woman  can 
bear  to  listen  to  all  that  an  honest  man  can  say.’ 

M.  Tx^gouv^  distributes  his  work  into  as  many  parts  as  woman 
has  characters  to  support  in  social  life.  He  investigates  her 
position  as  a  maiden,  a  wife,  a  mother,  and  a  member  of  the 
community.  These  grand  divisions  he  then  subdivides  into 
chapters,  each  containing  a  distinct  phase  of  female  existence. 
Most  truly  may  it  be  said,  that  woman’s  history  is  the  history  of 
a  succession  ol  emancipations.  A  truth  this,  little  considered  by 
tliose  who  base  their  convictions  of  the  inexpediency  of  her 
furtlicr  enfranchisement  on  the  ancient  rock  of  ‘  tradition,*  and 
conceive  that  age  can  hallow  the  abuses  wdiich  it  confirms. 

4’he  present  condition  of  woman  is  one  of  unrestrained  liberty 
I'ompared  with  the  slavery  of  the  past.  We  may  here  remark, 
without  needing  to  support  our  assertion  by  argument,  that  in 
pro|>ortion  as  the  enfranchisement  of  woman  has  gradually  ad¬ 
vanced,  the  ])rogres8  of  general  civilization  has  kept  pace  with 
it ;  and  that  in  those  countries  where  woman  is  still  the  most 
enslaved,  civilization  yet  remains  confined  within  the  narrowest 
limits. 

A  momentary  glance  at  some  historical  facts  may  serve  to  give 
\is  an  idea  of  the  small  account  in  which  the  gentler  sex  wiis 
held  by  the  greatest  nations  of  antiquity.  The  laws  of  Sparta 
euacted,  that  out  of  t  n  infants  exposed  as  too  costly  to  be  brought 
up,  seven  sboidd  be  females,  their  sex  being  equal  to  a  de¬ 
form  ity.-^l*.  18.) 

'Ilie  birth  of  a  female  infant,  according  to  the  Jewish  law, 
enlaihMl  on  tlic  mother  twice  as  many  days  of  purification  as 
that  of  a  male. 

In  India,  again,  the  sort  of  opprobrium  attached  to  the  birth  of 
a  daughter,  had  its  source  in  one  of  the  most  cherished  dogmas  of 
the  religious  creed,  'fhe  happiness  or  misery  of  the  Hindoo, 
;\Aer  death,  depended  not  so  much  on  his  own  good  or  evil 
actions,  as  on  the  i>crformancc  of  the  Srhadda,  or  ftneral  sacri- 
by  his  children  or  descendants ;  without  which,  the  soul  ot 
the  progenitor  was  doomed  to  wander  in  sorrow  and  despair 
around  the  abodes  of  the  blessed.  This  sacrifice  could  not  be 
performeil  by  women.  Accordingly,  the  law  of  Manou  strictly 
prescribes  the  ceremonies  to  be  performed  on  the  birth  of  a  son. 
He  is  to  be  haih  d  by  the  title  of  Ponttra,  the  deliverer  from 
/#€»//,  or  the  rhtld  of  duty.  His  father  must  touch  his  lips  with 
butU'r,  honev,  and  gold  ;  and  sacred  words  are  to  be  recited  over 
him.  !n  a  family  consisting  of  seven  or  eight  wives  of  difierent 
ranks,  the  *  mother  ot  a  son  *  is  to  be  raised  by  that  title  alone 
to  the  first  rank.  Hut  for  a  daughter,  what  festivities  I  what 
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titles/  what  ceremonies  to  be  observed  ? — None.  ‘  Her  name 
sluU  be  flowing  and  easy  to  pronounce/  is  the  only  mention  the 
law  condescends  to  make  of  her.  The  mournful  baptism  of  a 
mother’s  tears  ushers  her  into  life,  for,  ‘  the  wife  who  brings 
forth  female  children  only,  may  be  repudiated  at  the  end  of 
eleven  years ;  *  that  is,  three  years  only  later  than  her  who  is 
stricken  with  sterility.* 

Noi  was  the  feudd  system  productive  of  any  material  change 
in  the  disfavour  with  which  the  birth  of  a  daughter  was  regarded, 
'fhe  history  of  the  middle  ages  abounds  with  instances  of  the 
innocent  child,  whose  sex  rendered  it  hateful  to  a  harsh  and  am¬ 
bitious  father,  becoming  the  object  of  year-long  neglect,  contempt, 
nay,  even  brutal  usage.  Witness  the  conduct  of  Louis  XI. 
towards  his  first  child,  Jeanne  de  Valois. f 

A  remnant  of  this  pernicious  prejudice  still  exists  in  the  ex¬ 
pressive  idiom  of  most  of  the  French  peasantry.  The  word  ‘  enfant  ’ 
is  applied  by  them  exclusively  to  boys ;  indeed,  we  have  our¬ 
selves  been  startled  by  hearing  a  rrovcn9ale  mother,  seemingly 
of  ^ood  birth  and  breeding,  reply  to  inquiries  respecting  her 
family,  ‘  Je  n’ai  pas  d’enfans.  Monsieur;  je  n’ai  quo  des  nllcs.’ 
(I  have  no  children,  Sir ;  I  have  only  girls.) 

We  cite  this,  not  to  prove  a  lack  of  affection  in  the  mothers 
of  France  for  their  daughters;  far  from  it..  We  only  wish  to 
show  how  deeply  the  bitterness  of  ancient  prejudice  tinctures 
the  language,  long  after  it  has  ceased  to  influence  the  feelings,  of 
a^ople.  This  is  yet  more  strongly  marked  in  the  phrase  which 
M.  Legouv^  tells  us  is  used  by  the  Breton  farmer  whose  wife 
has  brought  a  daughter  into  the  world  ;  ‘  Ma  femme  a  fait  uno 
fausse  couche.’  (My  wife  has  miscarried.)  P.  19, 

We  can,  with  difficulty,  form  an  idea  of  the  dread  entertained 
by  a  French  parent  lest  he  should  sec  his  daughter  condemned 
to  a  life  of  celibacy.  Among  us,  such  a  circumstance  is  not 
tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  abject  poverty,  personal  deformity, 
or  some  worse  hindrance  than  cither.  In  France,  the  single 
woman  of  the  higher  classes,  be  she  young  or  old,  if  deprived  of 
her  natural  protectors,  can  occupy  no  definite  place  in  society, 
bhc  has  no  duties  to  perform,  and  no  privileges  to  enjoy,  llow, 
then,  is  she  to  avoid  the  bitter  alternative  of  either  passing  a 
gloomy  life  of  solitude,  for  which  her  superficial  education  has 
utterly  unfitted  her,  or  incurring  the  obloquy  of  strange  tongues 
if  she  dare  to  assert  a  liberty  which  custom  denies  her  ?  If  rich, 
she  attaches  herself  to  the  household  of  some  relative,  and  strives 
to  busy  her  craving  energies  with  cares  and  affections  in  which 
nature  has  assigned  her  no  share.  If  poor,  she  has  but  two 

•  Law«  of  Muiiou,  book  ii.  v.  33. 

^  HUt.  de  Jeanne  de  Valois,  j>ar  Picrquui  de  Gerabloux. 
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cliancct  of  gulwistencc ;  for  the  law  shuts  her  out  from  the  liberal 
professions;  and  custom,  stronger  still  than  law,  unfits  her  ixom 
her  cradle  for  intellectual,  even  more  than  for  manual,  labour. 
She  must  become  either  a  governess  or  a  humble  companion. 
The  former  cmplojinent  is  difficult  and  onerous ;  yet  it  has  real 
rights,  worth,  and  usefulness,  to  recommend  it.  But  a  baneful 
idea  of  the  dignity  of  idleness,  joined  to  a  sense  of  incapacity  for 
better  tilings,  induce  too  many  to  select  the  frivolous  servitude 
of  the  humble  companion  ;  and  this  proves  how  deeply  tlie  con¬ 
tempt  for  hardly-earned  bread  has  tainted  woman’s  mind.  These 
arc  our  author’s  statements  of  things  as  they  are  in  France. 
They  are  curious.  We  should  doubt  the  accuracy  of  similar 
remarks  applied  to  this  country.  And  the  discrepancy  indi¬ 
cated  may,  perhaps,  be  found  suggestive  of  some  interesting 
diversities  of  national  character. 

Such  are  the  results,  it  seems,  of  the  present  method  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  Friince ;  and  they  lead  our  author  to  exclaim,  ‘  Oh,  for 
laliour !  for  labour !  to  reanimate  these  hearts,  to  purify  iuul  fill 
tliese  lives !  Clod  has  ajipointed  us  hard  trials  on  this  earth  ; 
but  he  has  also  created  labour,  which  niiikes  up  for  all !  Labour 
has  power  to  stanch  the  bitterest  tears.  She  is  a  stern  comforter, 
and  ever  promises  less  than  she  gives.  Herself  an  uiuH|ualled 
pleasure,  she  becomes  the  seasoning  of  all  other  pleasures.  All 
others  desert  us — gaiety,  wit,  love — but  labour  is  ever  present 
to  us,  and  the  deep  enjoyments  she  procuies  unite  the  fervid 
into.\iration  of  passion  with  the  calm  delights  of  reflection.  .  .  . 
And  this  blessing  you  snatch  from  woman.  You  accuse  her 
imagination,  yet  you  give  her  up  a  prey  to  its  delusions.  ^  ou 
shudder  at  her  impressionability,  yet  you  heighten  all  its  retine- 
ineuts.  Oh,  dispute,  if  you  will,  her  rights  of  inheritance — 
grudge  her  even  her  maternal  privileges ;  but,  in  the  name  of 
tliat  Cioil  who  created  her,  leave  lier  at  least  hibour !  Whether 


rich  or  |K)or,  noble  or  plebeian,  all  women  alike  demand  it  ol 
you,  as  if  it  were  existence.  Once  past  the  age  of  passion  iuul 
pleasure,  what  remains  to  woman  now  I  ^Nothing,  save  to 
niiserably  against  coming  wrinkles.  Her  mind  must 
have  nourishment,  or  it  will  feed  on  itself.  Mere  instruction 
is  not  sufficient  food  tor  her.  It  is  study  without  aim,  knowlc*dge 
without  practical  application.  It  enlarges  the  circle  of  her  wants 
without  bringing  her  the  wherewithal  to  appease  them.  You 
make  her  thirst,  and  refuse  U>  give  her  drink ;  for  life  consists 
not  in  learning,  but  in  action.’  (P.  411.) 

^  arious  arc  the  remedies  projwsed  by  our  author  for  this  social 
malady.  I  he  princiiial  of  them  is,  to  open  tlie  career  of  all  the  arts 
and  sciences  to  woman.  He  augurs  great  things  from  her  talent  lor 
observation  and  delicacy  of  jKreeption ;  which  he  wishes  to  sec 
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applied,  more  especially,  to  astronomy,  natural  history,  and  the 
study  of  medicine — as  far  as  it  may  be  pursued  unconnected 
with  oi>erative  surgery.  The  labours  of  the  counting-house, 
too,  the  inspection  of  factories  where  women  are  employed,  and 
of  prisons  for  female  delinquents,  he  adds  to  the  list  of  fitting 
professions  for  women. 

'  Our  limits  do  not  permit  of  our  following  ]M.  Legouv^  through 
the  numerous  pages  of  argument  and  inquiry  suggested  to  him 
by  every  division  of  so  fertile  a  subject  as  that  which  he  has 
undertaken  to  investigate.  But  before  proceeding  to  give  our 
readers  some  account  of  the  view  he  takes  of  the  social  condition 
of  woman  as  a  wife,  to  which  we  intend  more  especially  to  confine 
our  attention  on  the  present  occasion,  we  must  present  them 
with  one  or  two  new  and  startling  facts  respecting  the  employ¬ 
ments  held  by  women,  in  French  industrial  pursuits,  at  the 
present  time. 

If  we  take  the  three  great  branches  of  industry — the  manu¬ 
facture  of  cotton,  wool,  and  silk — we  shall  find  that,  in  each  of 
them,  the  operations  which  entail  disease  and  death  upon  the 
workjK'ople  are  almost  exclusively  performed  by  women.  The 
carders  of  cotton  or  wool  arc  compelled  to  breathe  an  atmosphere 
of  sharp  and  irritating  dust,  which  produces  in  them  that  fearful 
malady  which  they  emphatically  call  ‘  the  cotton  consumption  ’ 
(phthiste  cotonnetise).  These  carders  are  almost  all  'women. 

In  the  manufacture  of  silk,  two  operations  are  fraught  with 
danger — the  winding  and  the  carding — and  these  are  perfoimed 
by  women  onltj.  The  winders  have  to  sit  the  whole  long  day  of 
summer  heat  over  a  vessel  of  boiling  water  ;  into  which  they  arc 
every  moment  forced  to  plunge  their  hands,  in  order  to  draw 
out  the  cocoons.  The  foetid  efiluvia  which  they  constantly 
inhale,  arising  from  thousands  of  decaying  chrysalids,  render 
them  liable  to  putrid  fevers  and  spitting  of  blood.  And  the 
silk-carders,  for  the  most  part  young  peasant-girls  from  the 
Cevennes,  come  down  from  their  mountains,  in  the  fulness  of 
health  and  strength,  to  die  in  a  few  months  of  tubercular  con¬ 
sumption  ;  for  it  is  proved  that,  out  of  eight  sufferers,  six  fall 
victims  to  this  disease  of  the  lungs.  (F.  403.) 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  supposed  that  these  poor  creatures  are 
paid  according  to  the  dangerous  nature  of  their  labour  ;  but  this 
18  111  no  instance  the  case.  Sixteen  to  eighteen  sous  a  day  are  all 
the  wages  of  the  cotton-carder.  The  w'ool-carder  earns  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  sous  ;  the  silk-winder,  from  fifteen  to  twenty.  Their 
average  earnings  have  been"  computed,  by  the  best  authorities, 
at  liij  francs  per  annum  in  early  youth,  J«i50  in  the  strength  of 
Womanhood,  and  12f>  in  the  decline  of  life.  And  this  without 
reckoning  on  the  probable  chances  of  sickness,  pregnancy,  or 
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want  of  work.  Now,  if  we  compare  these  wretched  wages  with 
the  well-known  and  undeniable  fact,  that  a  single  woman  cannot 
support  life  in  any  town  of  France  on  less  than  248  francs  per 
annum,  exclusive  of  the  purchase  of  the  most  indispensable 
clothbg,  or  of  a  single  article  of  furniture — to  cover  which 
expenses  the  highest  rate  of  wages  leaves  a  surplus  of  just  ttco 
francs  per  annum — we  can  hardly  wonder  at  the  miserable 
victims  of  such  a  system  having  desperate  recourse  to  the  wages 
of  shame  in  order  to  eke  out  their  scanty  subsistence  w  ithal ; 
and  though  we  shudder,  we  do  not  start  at  hearing  that  the 
factory  women  of  many  a  great  tow  n  of  France,  their  insufficient 
day’s  toil  ended,  enter  nabitually  upon  what,  with  hideous 
emphasis,  they  call  their  ‘  cinquieme  quart  de  journec.’  For 
want,  with  meri,  means  only  hunger  and  nakedness  ;  with  tvomeny 
it  means  hunger,  nakedness,  and  shame,  (P.  405.) 

But  let  us  pass  at  once  to  the  chapter  which  contains  matter 
of  most  general  interest — the  social  condition  of  woman  as  a 
w  ife.  Each  successive  w’ave  of  change  which  has  passed  over 
the  social  system  of  Europe  during  the  last  eighteen  hundred 
years,  has  lifted  her  gradually  higher  and  higher  above  the 
degradation  of  a  mere  object  of  pastime,  or  oi  a  trapping  of 
luxury,  which  she  still  occupies  in  the  harems  of  the  East. 

It  was  the  Koman  law  which  commenced  her  physical  emanci- 
|)atiou,  by  aw  arding  the  possession  and  administration  of  property, 
under  certain  circumstances,  to  the  wife  as  well  as  to  the 
husband.  The  wcll-know’n  sertus  dotalisy  mentioned  by  Plautus 
in  his  *  Asinaria/  was  intended  as  a  check  in  the  household 
upon  tlie  husband’s  extravagance ;  and  to  the  aid  of  this  legally* 
ap|K>inted  steward  he  was  often  obliged  to  have  recourse,  either 
by  threats  or  bribes,  in  order  to  obtain  a  loan  of  his  wdfe’s 
money. 

About  the  same  time  arose  the  grand  regenerating  principle 
of  Christianity,  hallowing  woman’s  heart  by  its  baptism  of  faith 
and  love — employing  her  fervid  energies  as  a  potent  means  of 
conversion-— 'glorifying  her  purity  and  long-sutfering  by  the 
promise  of  a  radiant  crown  of  martyrdom.  Then  da^vnc*d  the 
blood -stxeakiHi  day  of  persecution  and  torture.  Then  was 
woman— •that  same  w  oman  whom  the  wisdom  of  hoary  antiquity 
had  declared  too  weak  and  unreasonable  a  creature  even  to  act 
as  wituc'ss  to  a  will — called  upon  to  give  her  noble  testimony  in 
the  cause  of  God.  And  that  not  singly  nor  secretly,  but  by 
hundreds— nay ,  thousands — at  a  time  ;  gathered  from  ^1  ranks, 
made  up  of  all  ages.  Women  already  bowed  towards  the 
grave,  young  mothers  with  their  infants  still  clinging  to  the 
breasts,  virgins — pale  and  pure  as  the  maid-mother  of  Him  they 
•idort'd  calmly  and  cheerfully  bore  the  horrid  penalties  of  the 
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&itb  that  was  in  them.  Mangled  and  gored  by  wild  cattle,  torn 
by  savage  beasts,  mutilated  and  hacked  piecemeal  by  the  execu- 
doocr,  their  flesh  rent  by  scourges,  their  spirit  more  deeply 
tgonised  still  by  that  last  refinement  of  the  prretor’s  cruelty,  ex¬ 
posure  at  the  public  street- corner  to  the  brutal  indignities  of  the 
populace, — still  did  this  holiest  army  of  martyrs  lift  up  their  spot- 
^  sacrifice  to  God,  and  redeem,  once  and  for  ever,  the  misprized 
name  of  woman  from  the  dark  and  bitter  degradation  of  the  past. 

iThus  began  woman’s  moral  emancipation.  Even  the  fierce 
tide  of  barbarian  conquest,  which  repeatedly  overflowed  the 
civilized  world,  seemed  only  to  beautify  the  type  of  newborn 
matron  virtue,  by  tempering  with  its  influences  the  strong  and 
noble  natures  of  the  women  of  the  North. 

Again,  through  the  wild  vicissitudes  of  feudal  times,  the 
moral  and  physical  enfranchisement  of  woman  ceased  not,  how¬ 
ever  slowly  and  secretly,  to  advance.  The  feudal  laws,  wisely 
borrowed  ‘from  the  paternal  institutions  of  the  barbarians  a 
decree  assigning  to  woman  as  her  right,  a  certain  portion  of  the 
property  acquired  by  her  husband  during  his  married  life.  The 
‘  Barbarian  *  code,  indeed,  went  further  than  this,  for  they  forbade 
the  husband  to  sell  the  wife’s  property  without  her  o\vn  consent, 
as  well  as  that  of  her  nearest  living  relative.  True  it  is,  that 
by  a  yet  earlier  law,  a  widow,  on  the  death  of  her  husband,  was 
obliged  to  pay  his  debts,  and  if  prevented  by  poverty  from  so 
doing,  was  unable  to  contract  another  marriage,  unless  the  second 
husband  took  upon  him  the  discharge  of  her  obligations.  But 
at  a  later  period,  the  performance  of  a  singular  ceremony  at  the 
grave  of  the  deceased  husband  sufficed  to  liberate  his  widow 
from  the  necessity  of  payment.  The  ceremony  we  allude  to  was 
this : — On  the  day  of  the  funeral  the  widow  followed  the  body 
to  the  cemetery,  with  a  girdle  of  cord  about  her  waist,  and  bear- 
mg  in  her  hand  the  keys  of  the  house.  As  soon  as  the  corpse 
was  buried,  she  unfastened  the  girdle  and  let  it  drop ;  then 
threw  the  bunch  of  keys  upon  the  grave,  and  thus  renounced  all 
part  or  lot  in  her  husband’s  debts ;  for  she  had  stripped  off  the 
cord  with  which  her  loins  had  been  girded  for  household  labour, 
and  flung  away  the  keys  which  guarded  the  furniture  of  the 
conjugal  dwelling.  This  ceremony  performed,  she  returned 
home,  and  thence  she  was  allowed  to  remove  her  richest  bed 
^th  its  garniture,  her  dress  of  ceremony,  and  the  best  of  her 
jewels ;  or,  at  the  least,  she  might  take  her  every-day  garments, 
those  which  she  had  worn  during  her  husband’s  last  illness  (a 
touching  allusion  this  to  her  care  and  tenderness  for  him),  her 
bed,  and  that  of  her  w  aiting  damsel,  and  a  palfrey  or  other  beast 
of  burden.  (P.  166.) 

After  thus  glancing  at  the  quaint  but  significant  usages  of  that 
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early  period,  M.  Lcgouv4  proceeds  to  remark  how  the  modem 
ciril  law  of  F  ranee,  desirous,  as  it  would  seem,  of  furtherinp^ 
woman’s  emancipation,  enacts,  that  *  every  individual,  oi  eitlior 
sex,  who  attains  the  age  of  twenty -one  years,  shall  be  considered 
to  have  reached  majority.’  Hut  this  provision  is  directly  after¬ 
wards  virtually  annulled  by  the  clauses  of  the  mairiage  code, 
which  give  into  the  husband’s  power  not  only  all  common  pro¬ 
perty,  but  even  land  and  houses,  belonging  solely  to  the  wife. 
(P.  I(i9.)  If  a  lease  is  to  be  granted,  the  hnshand  must  sign  it 
'Vhc  wife  has  no  power  to  dispose  of  any  part  of  the  property, 
although  settled  on  herself.  Nay,  more,  the  husband  can  make 
no  legal  contract,  conferring  such  power  upon  her.  Even  if 
legally  separated  from  him,  she  cannot  dispose  of  any  landed 
property  without  his  permission.  She  can  neither  make  nor 
receive  any  donation,  without  his  consent,  during  her  life  ;  .and 
after  her  death  she  is  powerless  to  bequeath  a  single  fraction  of 
her  property,  except  according  to  his  wdll  and  pleasure. 

Docs  not  this  look  like  declaring  that  to  woman  ow/y  attaches 
the  reproach  of  wasteful  extravagance,  profligacy,  and  neglect  ? 
Yet  how  painfully  does  every  d.ay’s  experience  prove  the  very 
contrary!  I  low  void  of  wisdom  is  the  conclusion  embodied  in 
such  laws,  that  no  woman,  however  intellectually  gifted,  can  pre¬ 
tend  to  the  same  judgment  of  a  boy  of  fourteen  ! 

M.  Lcgouv<^  feels  heartily,  and,  we  think,  not  unreasonably 
indignant  at  an  injustice  which  is  rendered  the  more  flagrant  by 
the  following  paragraph,  taken  from  the  14J22nd  article  of  the 
‘  Civil  Code  *  of  France.  ‘  The  husband  is  at  liberty  to  dispose 
of  the  common  property  at  his  pleasure,  in  favour  of  whom  he 
will.’ 

I'hus  the  husband  has  the  power,  and,  alas !  how*  often  the 
will,  not  alone  recklessly  to  squander  away  the  means  of  sub¬ 
sistence  which  should  have  given  a  peaceful  home  to  his  mise¬ 
rable  partner,  and  an  assured  future  to  their  children,  but  even 
to  rob  her  and  them,  if  he  so  please,  of  every  article  of  furniture 
and  clothing,  and  to  sell  them  to  supply  me.ans  for  his  extrava¬ 
gance,  or  worse  than  even  this,  to  lavish  them  upon  the  chief 
agent  of  their  misery,  the  dissolute  sharer  of  his  profligacy ; 
while  the  law,  the  eagle-eyed  and  iron-handed  law*,  h.as  not  one 
glance,  nor  one  gripe  for  his  iniquity,  .and  permits  the  wife  to 
weep  and  suffer,  or  to  take  evil  counsel  with  want,  and  heart¬ 
burning  indignation,  while  it  sanctions  the  robbery,  and  defends 
the  roblM'r ! 

It  is,  more  especially,  among  the  poorer  classes  that  ‘  he  who 
nins  mav  read  ’  the  hideous  story  of  these  and  similar  abuses. 
In  the  middle  and  higher  ranks,  although  such  cases  are,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  neither  less  flagrant  nor  more  exceptional,  still  the 
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mberics  they  produce  arc  more  likely  to  be  shielded  by  various 
circumstancos  from  the  public  eye.  But  among  the  poor,  there 
exists  little  of  the  family  pride  which  strives  to  cloak  such  in¬ 
juries,  and  pitying  friends  are  wanting  in  ability  to  relieve  the 
suflerings  of  the  injured.  Moreover,  the  poor  man’s  wife  is  not 
blinded  to  her  future  fate  by  that  ignorance  of  her  husband’s 
pursuits,  and  of  money  affairs  in  general,  which  keeps  her  higher- 
bom  sister  in  affliction  too  often  unconscious  that  anything  is 
amiss,  until  the  day  when  she  finds  herself  and  her  little  ones 
reduced  to  hopeless  beggary.  Frequent  as  fruitless  are  the 
appeals  made  to  the  French  tribunals  by  the  destitute  wife  and 
mother  of  the  working  classes,  before  she  knows  how  stern  and 
hopeless  will  be  the  answer  of  justice  to  her  passionate  appeal. 
Out  of  eight  artizans,  our  author  tells  us,  three  have  a  double 
household  to  maintain,  while  their  wages  lu-c  barely  sufficient  for 
the  support  of  the  lawful  wife  and  offspring.  Hunger  and 
nakedness  must  result  from  this,  and  it  is  needless  to  remark 
that  they  invariably  fall  the  heaviest  on  those  bound  by  legitimate 
ties  to  the  offender. 

The  ‘  Commission  dcs  R<^compenscs’  (Committee  of  remunera¬ 
tion)  obtained  irrefragable  proof  of  these  facts  in  1830,  when 
employed  in  distributing  relief  to  the  families  of  those  who  fell 
in  the  revolution  of  July.  The  surprise  of  the  commissioners 
on  that  occasion  may  be  conceived  when  they  saw  two,  and  often 
three  women  present  themselves  as  the  widows  of  each  of  the 
slain,  and  claim  relief  in  his  name.  Perhaps  our  author  may  be 
right  in  attributing  this  fearful  extent  of  depravity,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  working  of  another  most  powerful  cause,  namely, 
the  indissolubility  of  tne  marriage  tic  in  the  Church  of  Rome. 
But  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  husband’s  unlimited  power 
over  the  common  property,  joined  to  the  comparative  impunity 
which  is  granted  by  the  world  to  his  infidelities,  is  an  active 
agent  in  the  instances  to  which  the  French  author  refers,  of  a 
worthless  husband  having  three  several  times  left  his  wife  desti¬ 
tute,  and  as  often  returned  when  her  hard  labours  had  refur¬ 
nished  their  habitation,  to  sell  and  squander  the  price  of  every 
article  of  furniture  which  the  house  contained. 

But  let  us  see  what  remedy  our  author  proposes  for  these 
complicated  evils.  He  demands,  in  the  first  place,  a  period  of 
legal  majority  for  the  wife ;  that  is,  a  time  when  she  shall  be 
considered  capable  of  managing  pecuniary  aflbirs,  and  having  a 
voice  in  her  husband’s  speculations,  >vhatovcr  they  may  be.  The 
period  he  suggests  is  after  five  years  of  marriage,  considering 
the  extremely  early  age  at  which  most  of  his  countryw'omcn  be- 
y'  ives  and  mothers,  and  allow  ing  a  sufficient  time  for  their 
initiation  into  the  needful  details  ipf  business.  M.  I/egouv^ 
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would  alio  divide  the  united  dowries  of  the  wife  and  husband 
into  three  parts.  The  first  to  be  the  property  of  the  husband ; 
the  second,  of  the  wife ;  the  third,  which  should  consist  of  equal 
portions  taken  from  the  property  of  each  of  them,  to  form  the 
common  fund.  The  husband,  he  says,  should  have  the  exclusive 
management  of  the  first ;  the  wife  of  the  second  ;  and  the 
husband  again  of  the  third,  under  the  control  of  what  he  calls  a 
conjugal  family  council,*  composed  of  relatives  and  friends  of 
both  sexes ;  a  similar  institution,  in  fact,  to  that  known  under 
the  lioman  republic,  and  in  feudal  times,  by  the  name  of  the 
‘  Domestic  Tribunal.*  From  this  council,  in  all  cases  of  wasteful 
extravagance  on  the  part  of  the  husband,  M.  Legouv^  seems  to 
expect  the  most  beneficial  results,  lie  would  have  it  convened 
at  the  demand  of  the  wife  and  any  two  of  the  members,  and 
after  mature  deliberation  on  the  matter  of  accusation,  he  would 
empower  it,  after  convicting  the  husband  cither  of  incapacity  or 
wilful  mismanagement  of  his  affairs,  to  deprive  him  of  any 
i>owcr  over  the  common  fund,  and  consign  it  entirely  to  the 
hands  of  the  wife,  should  she  be  found  capable  of  assuming  the 
direction  of  it 

*  To  such,*  he  continues,  ‘as  shrink  from  the  idea  of  appointing  a 
woman  head  of  the  household,  we  would  reply,  that  such  an  election 
would  naturally  occur  but  seldom,  since  it  could  only  be  brought  about 
by  the  family  council,  and  that  in  exceptional  cases.  But  it  would  in¬ 
troduce  into  the  household,  that  principle  w’hich  can  alone  ensure  its 
prosperity,  the  employment  of  the  two  forces  which  compose  it.  Wc 
would  say,  in  conclusion,  to  those  who  remain  unconvinced  by  such 
reasons  as  those*,  that  since  home  is  woman’s  kingdom,  it  is  but  just 
that  she  should  nde  there.  But,  over  w’hat  does  she  rule  now-a-days? 
(^ver  her  children  ?  Nay,  the  father  alone  can  exercise  legitimate 
iMurcntal  auUiority.  Over  her  husband  ?  Nay,  the  husband  is  the  sole 
iiead  of  the  house.  Over  herself?  The  W'ife  ow'es  implicit  obedience 
to  her  hus\)and.  Over  the  servants  ?  The  head  of  the  house  can  eject 
from  it,  or  introduce  into  it,  whom  he  pleases.  Over  the  landeil  pro- 
I^TTty?  \  woman  cannot  even  take  the  management  of  it  ujwn  her. 
Over  the  goods  and  furniture  ?  What  trere  hers,  belong  to  her  no 
more.  Now  would  I  fain  comprehend  what  is  the  meaning  of  hnmf^ 
without  husband,  wife,  children,  servants,  house,  lands,  goods  and 
furniture.' 

And  thus  he  passes  to  another  division  of  his  subject — the 
|>ower  of  the  husband  over  the  person  of  the  wife. 

He  o|Kns  it  with  the  following  striking  passage  from  the 
‘  Confessions  of  St  Augustine  :* — 

**  My  moUicr  used  blindly  to  obey  him  who  had  been  given  her  as 
•  ('oQtoil  de  Famille  Conjugal,  p.  176. 
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%  hMUind ;  so  much  so,  Uiat  when  vitiiteU  by  other  women,  wliosi* 
husbauds  wort*  far  less  violent  in  temper  than  hers,  but  who,  neverthe¬ 
less,  bore,  even  on  their  faces,  the  marks  of  marital  anger,  my  mother 
used  to  say  to  them :  “  It  is  your  own  fault.  You  have  no  one  to 
blame  but  •your  tongue.  It  is  not  for  the  handmaid  to  oppose  her 
mister.  Such  things  would  not  occur  if,  when  you  heard  your  marriuge 
contract  read,  you  had  learned  that  it  was  a  contract  of  servitude  that 
you  were  executing.” 

‘  This  short  anecdote,*  continues  our  author,  ‘  is  valuable,  inasmuch 
u  it  aliows  us  the  fulness  of  the  husband’s  omnipotence  over  the  per¬ 
son  of  the  wife  in  primitive  times.’ 

This  omnipotence  manifested  itself  then  much  as  it  does  at 
present,  in  the  exercise  of  three  great  privileges  : — 

The  right  of  personal  chastisement. 

;  Absolute  control  over  the  wife’s  actions. 

Compulsory  rights  over  her  person. 

It  would,  doubtless,  be  difficult  to  show  how  this  excess  of 
absolute  power  should  be  modified,  otherwise  than  by  those  en¬ 
nobling  influences  of  religion  and  civilization,  which  have  already 
reduced  the  first  of  these  privileges  almost  to  a  nullity  among 
the  educated  classes,  and  branded  it  with  reprobation  and  dis¬ 
grace  when  exercised  among  the  more  ignorant  members  of  the 
community.  In  order  that  a  household  should  be  tat  unity  with 
itself,  it  is  positively  necessary  that  a  preponderating  weight  of 
authority  should  rest  with  one  or  other  of  its  component  members. 
We  conceive  the  husband  to  be  the  fitting  person  to  possess 
such  authority,  as  long  as  he  employs  it  only  for  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  good  order  and  happiness  in  the  domestic  commonwealth. 
But  to  prove  how  terrible  are  the  consequences  springing  from 
wilful  misuse  of  the  absolute  power  over  wife  and  children, 
possessed  by  the  husbands  of  France,  we  need  only  quote  an 
instance  selected  by  M.  Legouvd  from  the  ‘  Gazette  dcs  Tribu- 
naux,*  by  the  name  of  the  ‘  Affaire  Thicbault.’ 

In  this  case,  a  worthless  husband  had  installed  his  mistress  as 
housekeeper,  under  his  roof,  in  the  midst  of  his  family.  T^he 
miserable  wdfc,  conscious  of  tlio  relation  which  existed  between 
them,  *  thus  placed  in  her  own  house  betw’cen  her  husband  and 
her  rival,  had  for  several  months  endured  the  indignity  in 
silence ;  firstly,  from  shame  at  having  to  display  her  sufferings  to 
the  world  ;  next,  from  a  sense  of  Christian  resignation  ;  and 
lastly,  from  a  lingering  feeling  of  tenderness  for  the  offender  ; 
for  it  is  sometimes  w'oman’s  crowning  misfortune  to  be  incapable 
of  tearing  from  her  heart  a  passionate  love  for  him  who  out- 
fAges  her.’ 

One  morning,  an  old  servant  of  the  family  enters  his  lady’s 
apartment  with  tears  in  his  eyes  :  *  What  ails  you  ?  *  she  asks. 
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•  I  have  not  course  to  tell,  Madame.*  '  Speak  !  ’  *  Madame/ 
replies  he,  in  a  stified  tone,  *  I  am  come  to  ask  you  for  the  ke» 
of  the  store-room  and  cellar  ;  my  master  has  forbidden  me  hence¬ 
forward  to  receive  any  orders  from  you.  Another  is  to  be  mis¬ 
tress  here  in  future.’  At  this  last  insult,  the  wife  loses  all  her 
submissive  patience.  To  see  herself  humbled  in  the  eyes  of  her 
servants !  To  see  the  management  of  her  fiimily  taken  from  her, 
as  though  no  longer  trustworthy !  She  rushes  to  the  chamlH  r  ol 
her  husband's  mistress,  and  says,  with  all  the  authority  which 
right  and  innocence  can  give,  ‘  Go  ! — I  dismiss  you  from  niy 
service.’ 

And  her  rival  turned  pale  and  departed.  Hut  wdiat  followed  ? 
Half  an  hour  later,  the  lawful  wife  was  kneeling  at  the  feet  ol 
her  husband’s  paramour,  asking  pardon  of  her,  entreating  her 
with  tears  to  remain,  and  to  remain  as  mistress  of  the  house. 
Such  cow  ardice  may  seem  revolting  ;  yet  there  is  hardly  a  w  oman 
living  who,  if  she  be  a  mother,  w’ould  have  acted  otherwise.  This 
the  sequel  w’ill  prove. 

The  husband,  on  learning  the  scene  w  hich  had  taken  place  in 
his  absence,  had  gone  to  his  wife’s  room  and  addressed  her 
thus  : — ‘  The  law  gives  the  parental  authority  wholly  into  my 
hands  ;  now,  unless  you  instantly  go  and  ask  pardon  of  her  whom 
you  have  insulted  ;  unless  you  prevail  on  her  to  stay  I  will  send 
your  boy  to  the  colonics,  and  you  shall  never  sec  him  more.’ 

In  truth,  as  M.  Legouv6  says,  ‘  the  leaving  such  a  code  unre- 
formed,  is  a  dishonour  to  the  land  where  it  exists.’  The  legal 
separation  of  man  and  wife  can  alone  palliate  sufferings  like 
tlicse,  and  our  author  appears  to  sigh  for  the  establishment  of  the 
law  of  divorce,  as  it  exists  in  England,  Germany,  Russia,  Ame¬ 
rica,  Belgium,  and  as  it  existed  also  in  France,  during  ten  years 
of  the  reign  of  N  ajmleon.  He  does  not  seem  to  consider  that 
divorce,  in  order  to  remedy  in  any  degree  the  hydra-headed  evils 
which  he  here  attributes  to  the  lack  of  it,  must  be  infinitely 
easier  of  attainment  than  it  now  is  among  us.  It  must  be  attain¬ 
able  by  the  poor  as  w’cll  as  the  rich,  and  be  the  penalty  of  manv 
another  offence  besides  infidelity,  before  the  advantages  which 
he  expects  can  possibly  result  from  it. 

hether  these  expectations,  moreover,  would  be  justified  by 
experience,  it  is  for  the  legislators  of  France  to  decide.  Mean¬ 
while  M ,  Ix'gouv4  seems  well  convinced  that  the  introduction  of 
divorce  into  society  shakes  even  those  unions  which  it  leaves  un¬ 
dissolved,  and  destroys  the  holiness,  the  purity,  and  the  strength 
of  the  marriage  bond  in  the  public  mind.  ‘  Yet  such,*  he  says,  ‘  is 
the  deplorable  state  of  modem  social  institutions,  that  the  very 
indissolubility  which  should  be  their  safeguard  is  more  fatijl 
to  the  existence  of  home  affections  than  divorce  would  be  ;  if 
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restricted  within  proper  limits.  The  following  example  from  the 
*  Gazette  dcs  Tribunaux,’  of  the  26th  of  June,  1847,  w  ill  serve 
to  show  our  readers  something  of  the  depth  and  virulence  of  the 
evil. 

On  that  occiision  there  appeared  before  the  correctional  police, 
the  Sieur  Mesnager,  his  wife,  aged  thirty-one,  and  the  Sieur 
Sombret. 

i 

*  The  President  :  Mesnager,  do  you  persist  in  the  complaint  which 
you  have  made  against  your  wife  ? 

*  Mesnager  :  Persist  in  it !  I  believe  you,  and  pretty  strongly  too  ! 
‘The  President  :  The  penitence  shown  by  your  wife,  and  your  ill- 

conduct  towards  her,  ought,  perhaps,  to  render  you  more  indulgent. 

‘Mesnager:  As  to  penitence,  w’c  know'  what  that  means.  It  is 
all  stuff!  As  to  ray  ill-conduct,  I  don’t  acknowledge  any  such  thing. 

‘The  President:  Femme  Mesnager,  stand  up. — (The  accused  rises ; 
her  two  children  cling  w'ceping  to  her  gown.) 

‘The  President:  You  acknowdedge  the  crime  of  adultery  with 
which  you  stand  charged  ?  WTiat  made  you  thus  forget  your  highest 
duties  ? 

‘The  Accused  ;  Oh,  Sir  !  if  you  knew  how  wretched  I  was  ! 

‘The  President  :  That  is  no  excuse.  .  .  .  You  are  a  mother,  you 
should  have  thought  of  your  children. 

‘  The  Accused  :  It  w’as  my  very  love  for  my  children  which  caused 
my  crime.  If  I  had  been  the  only  one  to  suffer,  I  should  have  sub¬ 
mitted. 

‘The  President  :  Explain  yourself.  Did  your  husband  ever  mal¬ 
treat  your  children  ? 

‘  The  Accused  :  Oh  !  yes,  Sir.  My  husband,  w'ho  cams  more  than  ten 
francs  a  day,  would  not  give  me  a  sou  either  for  myself  or  my  poor  little 
ones.  He  used  to  go  out  in  the  morning  to  breakfast  at  the  cafe  ;  he 
returned  in  the  middle  of  the  day  to  sleep,  went  out  again  to  dine,  and 
never  came  back  till  late  at  night.  My  children  and  I  were  often  with¬ 
out  food.  I  worked  as  hard  as  I  could  to  support  them,  but  I  could 
cam  very  little,  and  I  was  not  always  regularly  paid.  When  I  asked 
my  husband  for  money  to  buy  bread  for  his  children  he  used  to  answer 
me  brutally  :  “You  brought  them  into  the  world,  and  it  is  your  place 
to  feed  them.'*  One  morning,  the  poor  little  creatures  were  crying  and 
complaining ;  they  had  not  eaten  for  twenty-four  hours.  Their  cries 
awoke  my  husband,  who  fell  into  a  fearful  rage,  and  told  me  that  he 
^uld  flog  them  if  I  did  not  keep  them  quiet.  “  How  can  I  keep  them 
qmet  ?  ’*  said  1.  “  They  are  suffering,  they  are  dying  of  hunger."  He 
then  took  a  few  sous  from  his  pocket,  and  flung  them  into  the  chil- 
wen  8  faces,  saying  to  them :  “  Take  that,  you  gluttons,  and  don't 
howl  any  more,  or  I  will  give  you  a  proper  flogging."  He  bad  given 
them  seven  sous  in  all ;  and  with  these  I  bought  some  bread  and  milk, 
and  my  poor  children  had  a  little  food.  I  myself  took  nothing.  There 
WAS  not  too  much  for  them.  I  would  not  stint  them  of  their  share. 

y  2 
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‘  The  Pbfsident  ;  Was  it  under  these  circumstances  that  you  made 
the  acquaintance  of  the  Sieur  Sombret  ? 

‘The  Accused:  Yes,  Sir; — M.  Sombret  lived  in  our  house;  he 
often  saw  me  sad  and  with  red  eyes  ;  he  heard  my  children  cry  in  ;  he 
knew  the  conduct  of  my  husband,  and  he  now  and  then  assisted  us. .  .  . 

1  was  very  grateful  to  him,  for  he  gave  my  children  bread  when  my 
husband  refust'd  it  them. 

‘The  President  ;  Your  gratitude  was  very  natural,  but  it  should 
not  have  gone  the  length  of  making  you  forget  your  duties. 

‘The  Accused  :  It  never  would  have  done  so,  if  my  husband  had 
not  turned  me  out  of  doors.  .  .  .  One  day  he  came  back  half  drunk,  and 
told  me  that  he  was  sick  of  liearing  his  wife  always  comjdaining,  and 
the  children  for  ever  whining,  and  he  turned  me  out  of  the  house, 
giving  me  twenty-five  francs,  and  telling  me  that  he  wanted  to  hear 
nothing  more  of  me  or  the  children.  These  twenty-five  francs  did  not 
last  me  very  long,  as  you  may  believe  ;  it  was  then  that  M.  Sombret 
proposed  to  me  that  1  should  reside  under  his  roof  as  housekeoi>er, 
telling  mo  at  the  same  time  that  he  would  love  my  children  as  if  they 
were  Ids  own.  1  gladly  consented  to  go,  and  then  I  do  not  know  how 
it  hapix^ned.'  .  .  . 

Here  the  accused  stops  short,  and  in  her  silence  we  feel  a  darker 
depth  of  sin  and  despair  than  tlrat  in  which  Dante ’s  Francesca 
attempts  to  hide  the  shame  of  her  misdoings. 

The  profligate  husband  has  nothing  but  loud  insolence  wherc- 
witli  to  combat  his  wife’s  statement.  Witnesses  are  called  who 
corroborate  the  account  of  her  long  and  severe  sufferings,  and  it 
is  proved  that  Mesnager  maintains  n  mistress  and  a  family  in 
another  part  of  the  town. 

What  is  the  result?  considering  the  extenuating  circumstances 
of  the  case,  the  two  offenders  are  sentenced  to  only  eight  days’ 
imprisonment.  Hut  the  third  delinquent,  the  greatest  of  the 
three — wc  speak  advisedly,  and  without  bating,  for  compassion’s 
sake,  one  jot  of  our  deep  reverence  for  the  sacreduess  of  the  mar¬ 
riage  tic — what  sentence  is  there  for  the  faithless  husband,  the 
unnatural  parent,  whose  crime  breeds  crime,  anguish,  and  dis¬ 
grace,  in  those  who,  as  the  Roman  law  emphatically  declared,  arc 
•w  hi$  hand  for  good  or  for  evil  ?  There  is  no  punishment  for  him! 
Ihc  lawr,  in  recording  such  iniquities  as  his,  seems  intent  only  on 
registering  the  extent  of  its  owm  weakness,  and  the  fatal  theories 
of  St.  Just  take  root  and  flourish — who  shall  w'ondcr  at  it  ? — 
on  the  soil  thus  prepared  by  license  and  injustice  for  their  re¬ 
ception. 

Did  our  space  permit  of  our  laying  before  our  readers  M. 
I/Ogouve  8  views  of  the  remaining  phases  of  w’oman’s  social  exis¬ 
tence  -namely,  as  a  mother,  and  as  a  member  of  the  community — 
the  crying  nect*8si!y  for  improvement  would  be  apparent  to  them 
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there  also.  But  we  have  purposely  refrained  from  even  a  cursory 
glance^  into  those  deepest  *holge^  of  female  sin  and  suffering, 
where  for  ever  resound 

rfH  »  ‘  Sighs,  sobs,  and  bitter  shrieks,  through  starless  air.’ 

The  somewhat  theatrical  taste  of  our  Gallic  neighbours  is  ever 
glad  of  an  excuse  for  contemplating  the  moral  ‘  night-side’  of 
fife,  however  revolting  the  details  it  reveals.  We,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  perhaps  too  apt,  in  our  anxiety  for  the  honour  of 
humanity,  as  it  is  called  by  some,  to  push  out  of  sight  the  con¬ 
nexion  between  the  heart-gnawing  endurance  of  the  ill-used 
wife,  and  the  dogged  purpose  of  the  stealthy  murderess ;  between 
the  '  chartered  libertine’s’  insolent  impunity,  and  the  shudder¬ 
ing  guilt  of  the  unwed  mother,  w'ho  weeps  for  the  innocent  life 
she  takes.  Far  be  it  from  W5,  however,  to  disconnect  the  parent 
injury  from  the  hideous  brood  of  evil  thoughts  and  deeds  to 
which  it  must  give  birth,  although,  on  the  present  occasion,  we 
prefer  directing  such  of  our  readers  as  desire  to  trace  the  bond  of 
their  union  to  the  work  we  have  essayed  to  examine.  For  our 
own  part,  w^c  strongly  feel  the  urgency  of  some  hctalthful  change 
in  woman’s  moral  culture  and  social  position,  and  would  sum 
up  our  aspirations  on  the  subject  in  the  no  less  philosophical 
than  poetical  lines  of  one  of  the  most  suggestive  of  our  living 
writers  :* — 

‘  For  woman  is  not  undevelopt  man. 

But  diverse  :  could  we  make  her  as  the  man. 

Sweet  love  were  slain,  whose  dearest  bond  is  this,— 

Not  like  to  like,  but  like  in  difference  : 

•  Yet  in  the  long  years  liker  must  they  grow  ; 

\  The  man  be  more  of  woman,  she  of  man  ; 

He  gain  in  sweetness  and  in  moral  height. 

Nor  lose  the  wrestling  thews  tliat  throw  the  W'orld ; 

She  mental  breadth ;  nor  fail  in  childward  care : 

More  as  the  double-natured  poet  each  ; 

'  Till  at  the  last  she  set  herself  to  man. 

Like  perfect  music  unto  noble  words  ; 

And  so  these  twain,  upon  the  skirts  of  Time, 

Sit  side  by  side,  full-summed  in  all  their  powers, 

DisjHjnsing  harvest,  sowing  the  To-be, 

Self-reverent  each  and  reverencing  each. 

Distinct  in  individualities, 

But  like  each  other  e’en  as  those  who  love.* 

•  Tennyson. 
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Aiix.  IW^EpUodss  of  Insect  Life,  By  Acbeta  Domestica.  Firtt 
and  Second  Scries.  London :  Reeve,  Bonham,  Reeve. 

The  laugh  at  entomology  is  nearly  spent.  Not  often  now  is  a 
man  of  science  ridiculed  because  he  collects  flies,  caterpillars,  and 
moths.  The  case  of  insects,  all  impaled  though  they  be — thrust 
through  and  through  with  entomological  pins,  is  not  now  re¬ 
garded  as  a  collection  of  mangled  victims  sacriheed  to  a  silly 
pursuit.  Known  professors  of  the  science,  in  the  words  of  our 
author,  may  now  assemble  in  council,  and  communicate  their 
observations  and  inquiries,  w  ithout  fear  of  becoming  themselves 
subjects  for  a  commission  De  lunatico  inquirendo ;  and  butterfly- 
hunters,  net  in  hiuid,  may  now’  chase  their  game  w  ithout  being 
themselves  made  game  of.  But  it  was  not  always  so.  Time  was 
when  to  be  an  entomologist,  and  to  be  in  the  estimation  of  the 
world  slightly  deranged  of  intellect,  were  synonymous.  We 
are  credibly  informed  by  Messrs.  Kirby  and  Spence,  of  a  poor 
lady  (Lady  Granville),  who  during  her  life-time  took  pleasure 
in  these  humbler  w’orks  of  God,  and  was,  consequently,  while  she 
lived  considered  but  half-w’itted,  and  after  death  her  will  was 
attempted  to  be  set  aside  on  die  ground  of  insanity — the  insanity 
of  having  been  an  insect-collector !  We  have  read  of  a  De  Geer 
burning  numerous  copies  of  his  admirable  w  ork  on  insects  w  ith 
his  own  hands,  mortified  at  the  ridicule  which  aw  aited  the  volume 
in  a  scorning  world.*  These  w  ere  days  when  the  student  of  the 
minuter  part  of  the  creation  of  God  met  with  little  encourage¬ 
ment  from  without,  and  was  left  to  the  pure  solace  of  his  delight¬ 
ful  task.  *  The  satirist  wrote  of  such  as  of  men  w’ho 

‘  Think  their  eyes 

And  it'SHon  given  them  but  to  study  flies.* 

Yet  he  forgot  the  littleness  of  his  o^vn  mind,  which  saw’  not 
wonders  of  intelligence  and  skill  all  open  and  patent  to  those 
who  were  the  subjects  of  his  ridicule.  Better  days  have  come  ; 
and  to  be  now  a  student  of  any  branch  of  natural  science,  is  to 
win  a  claim  to  the  respect,  or  even  to  the  admiration,  of  men. 
Ray,  De  Geer,  Reaumur,  and  Swammerdam,  saw’  the  daw’n  and 

rirtial  development  of  a  brighter  time.  Latreille,  Lamarck, 
uvier, Curtis,  Macleay,  Kirby  and  Spence,  New’port,  Westw’ood, 
and  otliers,  have  seen  the  blaze  of  day  shine  upon  their  favourite 
study ;  and  the  fact  that  there  is  at  this  present  time  an  Entonio- 

IV  Gotr  liTiHl,  however,  to  toe  his  great  work  eagerly  received,  read,  and 
iidinm'd. 
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loi^ical  Society  in  a  flourishing  condition  in  London,  sulTicicntly 
indicates  the  altered  fortunes  of  the  science  itself. 

I'he  classical  work  of  Messrs.  Kirby  and  Spence  has  supplied 
iinany  writers  with  the  most  valuable  of  their  materials  in  the 
composition  of  works  on  entomology ;  and  in  reading  this 
standard  book,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  erudi- 
J^don  and  research  of  its  now  venerable  authors,  and  with  the 
lexliaustive  manner  in  which  the  subject  has  been  treated. 
Taking  up  any  modern  work  on  this  science,  it  is  easy,  if  one  is 
well  read  in  these  interesting  volumes,  to  mark  page  after  page 
<which  has  been  evidently  derived  from  this  source.  While  this 
work  is  not  up  to  the  present  state  of  the  science  in  some  of  its 
portions,  in  those  which  relate  to  the  habits  and  manners  of 
insects  it  is  still  without  a  rival  in  our  own,  or  in  any  other 
language — nay,  or  in  any  other  of  the  natural  sciences. 

()ur  author,  we  are  tempted  to  write  authoress,  for  we  think  the 
beautiful  works  we  are  now  to  notice  betray  indications  of  a  lady’s 
pen,  has  availed  him  or  herself  of  the  work  of  Messrs.  Kirby  and 
Spence ;  has  thence  drawn  the  elements  entering  into  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  these  works ;  and  with  the  addition  of  allegoric  ornament, 
and  a  few  new  facts,  has  produced,  under  the  soubriouet  of  Acheta 
Domesfiray  two  very  delightful  drawingroom-table  oooks.  W on- 
dcrfiil  tales  of  zoological  humanity  arc  ncrc  recorded,  interwoven 
with  the  romantic  fancies  of  the  author’s  own  invention.  Insects 
not  only  live  and  move  in  the  pages,  but  speak,  and  think,  go  to 
battle,  serenade,  revolutionize,  murder,  and  do  all  other  things 
becoming  civilized  (?)  beings.  ’The  author  has,  in  fact,  erred  on 
the  side  of  over-buoyancy.  ITie  volumes  arc  delightful  reading, 
but  they  arc  too  light  to  our  taste.  Rhapsody  and  fable  spread  so 
wide  a  sheet  as  to  overbalance  the  solid  facts  they  arc  intended  to 
waft  along  ;  and  the  reader  finds  himself  in  a  continual  puzzle  to 
know'  w’hcther  w  hat  is  engaging  his  interest  be  in  reality  fact  or 
fiction.  This  has  been  evidently  felt  by  the  w'ritcr  of  the  works, 
for  every  now  and  then,  we  are  told  in  a  ‘  note  ’or  in  a  soberer 
sentence,  that  all  we  have  been  reading  is  really  true — true  with 
adornment  should  have  been  added.  We  may  be  told,  this  is 
the  y^xy  idea  of  the  books ;  but  if  so,  then  by  so  much  that  the 
facts  of  insect  history  have  been  dressed  up  beyond  nature,  by 
so  much  do  the  w'orks  fail  in  the  object  lor  w’hich  they  w’erc 
written — the  desire  to  create  a  love  for  the  trutlis  of  entomology 
itself.  Rut  W'c  shall  not  quarrel  with  Acheta  Domesiica  for 
this, — no,  nor  for  anything  else ;  for  the  volumes  our  cricket 
author  has  produced  do  infinite  credit  to  the  delicacy  of  his 
taste  and  to  the  exuberance  of  his  fancy ;  and  gladly  will  we 
be  of  his  company,  while  seated  on  the  aged  trunk  of  a  tree,  he 
fills  our  listening  cars  with  wondrous  things.  Of  some  of  these 
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US  present  a  succimtii,  and  take  as  a  fair  illustration  of  truths 
pleasantly  suited  tlie  following  account  of  the  private  life  of  a — flv. 

‘  The  fly  is  a  perfect  insect  (or  imago),  having  already  pah^d 
through  iu  two  preparatory  stages  of  transformation,  those  of  lar\a 
and  pupa,  corresponding  to  what,  with  the  butterfly,  is  more  generally 
known  as  catcrinllar  and  chrysalis,  so  that,  like  the  butterfly,  wlicu 
winged  it  grows  no  more.  Those  middle-sired  fly  gentry,  also  nearly 
e(|ualizcd,  which  form  the  main  body  of  our  parlour  visitants,  an' 
altogether  a  different  species  to  those  of  much  lesser  or  greater  magni- 
tilde,  such  as  some  tiny  frequenters  of  flowers,  the  bouncing  blue-hot  tic, 
and  the  black  and  grey  chequered  blow-fly,  those  pests  pre-eminent  oi* 
the  larder,  which,  as  every  cook  knoweth,  arc  neither 

“  Hatched  on  the  road — nor  in  the  stable  bred.” 

Numerous  gay-coloured  varieties  may  be  seen  between  spring  and 
autumn  and  in  September  nearly  altogether,  grouped  in  a  tohfeau 
settleil  and  sipping  on  the  honied  clusters  of  the  Michaeliniu* 
daisy,  that  lust  starry  heaven  of  their  existence,  at  all  events  for  the 
year.  loiter  still,  towards  the  end  of  October,  and  beginning  of 
November,  when  taking  a  noonday  walk  under  a  southern  ivy-crested 
wall,  you  may  Ik*  sure  to  see  some  of  tdl  of  them  come  out  to  meet  yon 
from  the  dark  green  bush  of  shelter.  Even  now,  if  you  examine  closely 
In'tween  the  wall  and  the  lieardcd  ivy  stems  which  embrace  it.  you 
may  detect  behind  them  many  a  refugee  of  the  revolutionary  year,  and 
you  may,  pi'rhaps,  l>c  rewarded  for  your  trouble,  by  turning  out  from 
the  some  shelter,  in  lieu  of  a  sleepy  fly,  a  hybernating  butterfly, — 

“  Startling  the  eye 
With  uncxjKJcteu  beauty.” 

*  Once  more  to  our  picture. — You  know,  we  suppose,  that  the  fly  has 
a  imir  of  wings,  hut  a  hundriHl  to  one  if  one  of  you  out  of  a  hundred 
hat  t'Acr  nuticinl  that  she  has  also  a  pair  of  winglets  (or  little  KC'Comlary 
wings),  and  a  pair  of  jmisers,  driimstick-likc  apjicndiigcs  between  the 
main  wings  and  the  ImhIv,  employed  for  assisting  and  steadying  her 
flight.  Thcte  |>oiaers  arc  much  more  conspicuous,  and  easily  obsi'rved 
without  a  magnifier,  in  the  gnat  and  in  the  father  longlegs,  insects 
U'loiiging  to  the  siimc  order  as  flics. 

•  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  to  notice  the  prismatic  jvainting  of  a  fly's 

nervous  pinion— the  iridescent  colours  wherewith  its  glassy  membrane 
sct'tuA  ovcrljud  ?  If  not,  only  look,  wc  pray  you,  in  a  proper  light  at 
the  next  of  its  kind  you  may  chance  to  meet  with,  and  if,  as  is  most 
likely,  it  comet  to  tell  you  a  pleasant  tale  of  approaching  springtime, 
wc  arc  verily  sure  that  you  will  sec  a  hundred  rainbows  painted  on  its 
wing.*— /7rt/  pp.  42,  43. 

Few  things  in  natural  historj*  arc  more  amusing  than  the 
change  of  condition  undergone  uy*  various  insects  in  their  pii>- 
sagt'  from  the  egg  up  to  the  perfect  being.  To  think  that  a 
creature  which  is  to  wing  its  way  through  viewless  ticlUs  ot  air,  to 
sport  on  K'phyr's  wings,  and  to  bask  in  the  sunshiny  atmosphere 
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of  helds  and  flower-gardens,  should  be,  during  a  part  of  its  life,  an 
acUTc  occupant  of  the  waters,  frisking  about  in  the  oddest 
manner,  all  the  days  of  its  larva-  and  pupa-hood,  is  a  natural 
manrel,  of  which  no  science  but  entomology  affords  the  parallel. 
And  these  objects  of  wonder  are  not  far  out  of  our  observation  ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  overlooked  every  day  of  our  life,  and 
when  really  sought  for  are  among  the  commonest  objects  that  sur¬ 
round  us.  To  take  an  instance — 

*  All  those  who  are  accustomed  to  make  their  ablutions  in  soft  water, 
have  pn)bably  noticed,  at  the  bottom  of  their  ewers,  an  assemblage  of 
dirty-coloured  fuzzy  streaks,  wdiich,  on  narrowly  watching,  they  would 
find  to  be  endued  with  the  power  of  locomotion.  Each  of  these  ob¬ 
jects,  as  it  meets  the  sight,  is  nothing  but  a  case  of  dusty  particles 
collected  around  it  by  a  little  living  occupant,  which,  on  accoimt  of  its 
colour,  has  acquired  the  sanguinary  name  of  blood-worm.  An  eye 
acquainted  with  this  unpromising  object  would  as  little  expect  to  be¬ 
hold  evolved  from  it  a  creature  of  grace  and  beauty,  ns  to  see  a  rose 
cxpjuid  from  the  stalk  of  a  nettle ;  yet,  after  passing  through  the  inter¬ 
mediate  stage  of  pupa  (in  which  its  breathing  organs  are  no  less  curi¬ 
ously  adapted  than  those  of  the  common  species),  this  little  worm 
emerges  from  the  water  in  the  shape  of  a  small  gnat,  whose  elegant 
plumes,  surpassing  those  of  its  fellow's,  have  acquired  for  it  the  accor¬ 
dant  appellation  of  Chironimus  pluniosus.  Some  varieties  of  this  pretty 
fly  waltz  upon  the  w  ater,  or  glide  over  its  surface  like  the  stately  swan, 
their  wings,  as  w'ith  the  bird,  serving  them  for  the  purpose  of  a  sail. 
iMl  gnats,  however,  are  not  aquatic  in  their  birth  and  early  stages  ;  one 
little  orange-coloured  species,  instead  of  awaking  into  life  surrounded 
by  a  liquid  expanse,  finds  itself  within  the  narrow  bounds  of  a  single 
wheat  blossom,  the  pollen  of  w’hich  (thanks  to  a  careful  mother)  pro¬ 
vides  for  all  its  infant  necessities.  Mighty  in  their  multitude,  a  swarm 
of  tiny  feeders  such  as  these  arc  said  sometimes  to  destroy  a  crop  of 
wheat.’— /A.  pp.  71,  72. 

Of  creatures  w’hose  lives  are  chiefly  spent  in,  and  even  under, 
the  surface  of  the  dimpled  brook,  or  wayside  pool,  is  none  more 
interesting,  few  more  fierce,  than  the  water-spider,  whose  resi¬ 
dence  is  a  subaqueous  diving-bell : — 

‘Who  has  not  seen,  or  is  not  curious  to  behold,  that  “  lion’'  of  the 
Polytechnic,  the  diving-bell  ?  Now  those  who  for  lack  of  opportunity 
we  among  the  latter,  may  see  a  diving-bell  in  miniature  by  repairing 
to  tJie  brink  of  some  running  stream,  canal,  or  ditch  (provided  it  be 
not  stagnant),  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  or  elsewhere.  There 
ihey  may  perceive,  shining  through  the  water,  a  little  globe,  apjKirently 
of  silver,  which  surrounds,  as  with  a  garment,  the  body  of  a  diving 
*pidcr,  whose  submerged  habitation  and  curious  economy  have  been 
dcscrihetl,  as  follows,  by  different  observers.  “  These  spiders,”  says 
pe  Geer,  '“spin  in  the  w’ater  a  cell  of  strong  closely-woven  w'hitc  silk, 
m  the  form  of  a  diving-bell  or  half  a  pigeon’s  egg.  This  is  sometimes 
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quite  submerged,  at  others  partly  above  the  water,  and  is  alw:i}*s  at- 
tached  to  some  objects  near  it  by  a  number  of  irregular  tlireads.  It  is 
closed  all  round,  but  has  a  large  opening  below,  which,  however,  1 
found  closed  on  the  16th  of  December,  and  the  spider  TiNung  quietly 
within,  with  her  head  downwards.  I  made  a  rent  in  this  cell  and  ex¬ 
pelled  the  air,  upon  which  the  spider  came  out ;  yet,  though  she  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  been  laid  up  for  three  months  in  her  winter  quarters, 
she  greedily  seized  on  and  sucked  an  insect.  The  male,  as  well  as  the 
femde,  constructs  a  similar  subaqueous  cell,  and  during  summer  as 
well  as  winter.”  One  of  these  spiders  was  kept  by  Mr.  Rennie  several 
months  in  a  glass  of  water,  where  it  built  a  cell  half-submerged,  in 
which  it  laid  its  eggs.  These  are  enclosed  in  bags  of  yellow  silk,  and 
arc  hatched  in  summer. 

*  But  it  is  in  the  pages  of  Kirby  and  Spence  that  we  find  the  habita¬ 
tions  and  habits  of  this  amphibious  architect  most  strikingly  and  plea- 
santly  descrilK'd.  “  Her  abode  (say  they)  built  in  water  and  formed 
of  air,  is  constructed  on  philosophic  principles,  and  consists  of  a  sub- 
a({Ucous,  yet  dry  apartment,  in  which,  like  a  mermaid  or  a  sea-nymph, 
she  resides  in  comfort.  Loose  threads,  attached  in  various  directions 
to  the  leaves  of  aquatic  plants,  form  the  framew  ork  of  her  chamber. 
Over  those  she  spreads  a  transparent  (elastic)  varnish,  like  liciuid  glass, 
which  issues  from  the  middle  of  her  spinners ;  next,  she  spreads  over 
her  belly  a  |>cUicle  of  the  same  material,  and  ascends  to  the  surfiice  ‘to 
inhale  and  carry  dowm  a  supply  of  atmospheric  fluid.  Head  down¬ 
wards,  and  w'ith  her  body,  all  but  the  spinneret,  still  submersed,  our 
diver  (by  a  process  which  docs  not  seem  precisely  ascertained)  intro¬ 
duces  a  bubble  of  air  beneath  the  pellicle  which  surrounds  her.’ 
Clothed  in  this  aerial  mantle,  which  to  the  spectator  seems  formed  of 
resplendent  quicksilver,  she  then  plunges  to  the  bottom,  and,  with  as 
much  dexterity  as  a  chemist  transfers  gas  with  a  gasholder,  introduces 
her  bubble  of  air  beneath  the  roof  prepared  for  its  reception ;  this 
m;incruvrc  is  ten  or  twelve  times  repeated,  and  when  she  has  trans- 
jK^rtcil  sufficient  air  to  expand  her  apartment  to  its  intended  extent,  she 
|K»8sesMes  an  aerial  edifice,  an  enchanted  palace,  where,  \mmoved  by 
stunni,  she  devours  her  pn^y  at  case.”  ’ — 76.  pp.  137 — 139. 

llic  predatory  habits  of  this  ingenious  insect  arc  made  the 
subject  of  an  episode  in  verse  by  our  fanciful  Acheta.  'I  hough 
the  lines  be  somewhat  jingling,  they  tell,  in  a  manner  calculated 
to  please  the  ear,  the  sad  tale  of  this  female  giant  (irim, 
of  her  devouring  luckless  travellers,  and  of  her  finally  falling 
victim  to  a  mail-clad  knight — the  impersonation  of  the  yet  more 
formidable  Water  Heelle. 

^  Kver  since  the  delightful  account  given  by  Reaumur  of  the 
history  of  the  ephemerae,  or  nmvflies,  the  subject  has  been  the 
favourite  of  all  entomological  w’ritcrs.  As  presenting  us  with  a 
lively  and  accurate  account  of  the  various  stages  in  the  life  of 
these  insects,  wc  may  present  the  following  extract — perhaps  one 
of  tlic  beat  entire  entomological  sketches  in  this  work  : — 
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‘Maternal  inaUiict,  wonderfully  guided  by  paternal  Providence, 
direcU  each  parent  maj-fly  (heedless  sporter  as  slie  seems)  to  drop  her 
eggs  into  the  water  while  she  hovers  about  its  surface.  From  each  of 
these  issues,  in  due  time,  a  wingless,  six-legged  grub,  which  bears  no 
resemblance  to  the  perfect  insect,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  triple  ap¬ 
pendage  of  bristles  issuing  from  the  tail.  This  little  animal  is  pro^'ided 
aith  a  set  of  breathing  tubes  running  along  each  side  of  its  body, 
adapted  for  the  extraction  of  air  from  water ;  also,  on  each  side,  eight 
fins,  which  by  aid  of  a  microscope  are  clearly  discernible.  The  first 
care  and  labour  of  the  larva’s  life  is  to  excavate  for  its  habitation, 
mithin  the  soft  bank  of  the  river,  a  hole  or  burrow,  proportioned  to  its 
size,  and  below  the  level  of  the  water,  of  which  it  is  consequently 
always  full.  This  cavernous  abode  serves  the  double  purpose  of  pro¬ 
tecting  it  from  the  jaws  of  its  finny  foes,  and  of  providing  it  with  a 
ready  supply  of  that  slimy  earth  on  which  it  is  supposed  chiefly  to 
subsist.  It  has,  however,  been  suggested  that  the  insect  may,  after 
all,  only  derive  nutriment  from  the  decaying  vegetable  matter  mixed 
witli  the  earth  thus  swallowed ;  but  that  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  really 
feeds  on  earth,  tlie  fact  would  at  once  abolish  the  distinction  laid  down 
by  Mirbel  between  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.* 

‘In  the  above  submerged,  subterranean,  sunless,  and  earth-eating 
existence,  the  streams  of  life  and  its  native  current  glide  for  four-ancl 
twenty  successive  moons  over  the  head  of  our  as  yet  misnamed 
ephemera,  which,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  same  j>eriod,  exchanges 
the  first  (or  larva)  for  the  second  (or  pupa)  state  of  insect  life.  It  is 
then  that,  on  some  fine  May-morning  (or,  may-be,  evening)  it  bids 
adieu  for  ever  to  its  dark  subaqueous  dwelling,  and  rises  to  the  surface, 
prepared  to  enter  on  its  third  estate. 

‘  Having  burst  from  the  pupa-skin,  which  is  left  behind  as  the  badge 
and  bandage  of  an  inferior  and  confined  condition,  it  quits,  in  company 
with  numerous  fellows,  the  water  for  the  air,  in  the  shape,  to  all 
appearance,  of  a  perfect  fly.  As  if,  however,  the  most  fugacious  of  all 
insect  forms  was  purposely  designed  to  be  also  the  most  elaborately 
finished,  it  has  still  to  pass  through  another  and  fourth  stage  of 
development.  The  singular  process  by  which  this  additional  and  final 
change  is  effected  has  been  thus  described  : — 

‘  “  After  its  release  from  the  puparium,  and  making  use  of  its  wings 
for  flight,  often  to  a  considerable  distance,  the  little  ephemera  fixes  itself 
by  its  claws,  in  a  vertical  position,  to  some  convenient  object,  and 
withdraws  every  part  of  the  body,  even  legs  and  wings,  from  a  thin 
pellicle  which  has  enclosed  them  like  a  glove  the  fingers;  and  so 
exactly  do  the  exuviae,  which  remain  attached  to  the  spot  where  the 
ephemera  has  disrobed  itself,  retain  their  former  figure,  that  I  have 
niorc  than  once,  at  first  sight,  mistaken  them  for  the  perfect  insect.” 

‘  To  become  eye-witnesses  of  this  interesting  operation,  we  have  only 
on  a  warm,*  still  mom  or  evening  of  May  or  early  June,  to  take  our 
sUtion  beside  a  brook  w  hich  they  are  know’n  to  haunt,  and  we  shall  see 
them  rise  from  the  water,  and  settling  on  some  adjacent  w’ater-plant,  or, 
perhaps,  on  our  ow’n  sacred  |>er8ons,  proceed  to  cast  off  and  leave 

*  Acheta  should  have  Tcmomhcrod  the  earth-eating  otomaos. 
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Buapendcd  Uie  outer  garment  which  hae  hitherto  concealed  their  last 
and  most  perfect  suit.  This,  though  much  resembling  it,  greatly 
exceeds  the  former  in  polish  of  texture  and  clearness  of  colouring,  la 
ephemer®  caught  previously  to  this  final  casting  off,  we  have  had 
opportunities  of  observing  it  effected  in  our  own  window’. 

‘  When  thus  adorned  in  their  best,  and  what  may  properly  be  called 
their  bridal  vestments,  love  and  pleasure  (unimpeded  even  by  the 
exigencies  of  hunger,  air  being  their  only  food)  form  the  brief  and 
brilliant  consummation  of  their  lives.  Spite  of  the  pathetic  enumeration 
above  quoted  of  ephemeral  miseries,  what,  after  all,  is  less  deserving 
pity  than  our  own  merry’  mayfly,  even  in  its  last  estate  ?  In  happy 
Ignorance  of  all  surrounding  perils — sporting  one  moment  on  the 
sunset  beam— ‘cngulphed  the  next  in  dark  unconsciousness  by  skim> 
ming  swallow  or  by  rising  fish — it  is  through  the  cruelty  of  man  alone 
that  Uiey  are  exposed,  as  they  dangle  on  the  line,  to  a  fate  really 
worthy  of  commiseration.  We  have  only  to  watch  their  revels  in  the 
air,  and,  instead  of  “  the  most  wretched,”  we  shall  be  disposed  to  call 
them  the  most  happy,  of  created  insects.  The  dullest  and  most  dis¬ 
pirited  of  solitary  strollers  that  ever  marred,  by  his  cold  melancholy 
visage,  the  w  arm  glowing  face  of  a  summer's  eve,  could  hariUy  behold 
a  translucent  cloud  of  these  buoyant  creatures,  as  it  comes  glittering 
betwixt  himself  and  the  setting  sun,  without  feeling  his  very  heart 
illumined  as  though  by  some  scattered  sparks  struck  from  this  mass  of 
bright  existence.  Assembled  in  jocimd  groups — now’  sporting  high 
above  the  tallest  willows — now’  descending  to  the  surface  of  the 
meadows  or  the  stream — now  sailing  like  hawks — now’  rising  and 
falling  in  undulating  motion — their  long  triple  tails  disported,  and 
by  turns  elevated  and  depressed  with  the  movement  of  their  lightsome 
bodies — thus  with  the  ephemeral  crowd  passes  their  live-long  day, 
which,  unless  prematurely  endetl,  terminates  at  an  hour  of  the  day 
natural,  regulated  by  that  of  its  commencement.*— *S’ccom/  Series^ 
pp.  51 — 54. 

The  remarkable  action  of  the  female  ant  in  voluntarily  depriving 
herself  of  wings,  in  order  the  better  to  attend  to  the  duties  of 
the  community,  is  the  basis  for  a  sylvan  morality  which  AcheUt 
would  call  a  word  to  wives  ;  and  the  substance  of  which  is  as 
follow’s : — A  young  married  lady  is  bent  upon  attending  a  fancy- 
ball,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  her  husband  ;  taking  a  stroll 
into  the  wooils,  she  is  made  the  witness  of  one  of  these  extraor¬ 
dinary  actions  on  the  part  of  the  ants,  and,  learning  wisdom 
thence,  lays  aside  her  wings,  and  gives  up  the  ball.  >Vith  the 
morality  we  have  not  to  do— with  the  entomology  we  hare 
io  call  the  reader’s  attention  to  the  real  facts  connected 
with  this  proceeding,  and  which  arc  described  in  a  sort  of  note 
to  the  idem  narrative  of  which  the  above  is  the  substance  i — 

*  The  remarkable  procedure  of  the  matron  ant,  whereon  the  precctl- 
iag  narrative  is  founded,  is  a  well-authenticated  fact.  The  cirrum- 
"tances  attending  it  were  partially  noticed’ by  Oould,  the  histori.'in  of 
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Brtglrth  ants,  Linnccus,  and  I)e  Geer ;  and  observed  and  related  with 
(greater  accuracy  by  Huber,  part  of  whose  interesting  account  we  shall 
fombinc  with  a  few  introductoty  remarks  by  a  living  naturalist,  whose 
l^timony  is  given  to  its  veracity  : — 

*  “  It  was  supposed  by  the  ancients,  that  all  ants,  at  a  certain  ago, 
acquired  wings ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  recent  naturalists  to  ascertain 
that  it  is  only  the  males  and  females  that  are  ever  winged,  and  that  the 
latter  lose  them  after  pairing  in  the  air,  as  they  have  no  longer  any  use 
fer  them/* 

*  The  younger  Huber,  by  means  of  his  artificial  formicaries,  traced 
the  doelopment  of  the  wings  in  the  female  from  their  first  commence¬ 
ment,  till  he  saw  them  stripped  off  by  themselves,  and  laid  aside  like 
cast-off  clothes.  He  one  day  visited  some  ant-hills,  which  he  knew  to 
he  filled  with  winged  inhabitants,  whose  departure  could  not  be  far 
distant.  “  Hardly,”  says  he,  “had  I  reached  the  spot,  when  I  saw’ 
several,  both  males  and  females,  pass  over  my  head  ;  w'hile  at  the  ant¬ 
hill,  I  observed  others  take  flight,  the  males  always  preceding.  Of 
these  I  took  eight  pairs,  and  placed  them  in  a  box  to  observe  them  on 
my  return  home  ;  but  a  violent  show’er,  which  came  on  at  this  moment, 
offered  me  a  sight  as  singular  as  unexpected.  As  soon  as  the  rain  w’as 
over,  I  saw  the  earth  strew’cd  with  females  without  wings.  They  were, 
most  likely,  the  very  ones  that  I  had  seen  in  the  air.  .  .  .  On  my 
return  home,  I  placed  my  eight  prisoners,  with  some  moist  earth,  in  a 
garden-pot,  covered  with  a  glass.  It  w’as  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening : 
at  ten  the  females  had  lost  their  wings,  which  I  observed  scattered  here 
and  there,  and  were  hiding  themselves  under  the  earth.”  Three  of  the 
insects  placed  in  a  box,  without  earth  at  the  bottom,  did  not,  on  this 
acTOunt,  divest  themselves  of  their  wings  ;  but  another,  furnished  with 
a  light  earthen  bed,  no  sooner  perceived  it,  than  “  she  extended  her 
w’ings  with  some  effort,  brought  them  before  her  head,  crossed  them  in 
all  directions,  threw  them  from  side  to  side,  and  produced  so  many 
singular  contortions,  that  all  four  w  ings  fell  off  at  the  same  moment. 
After  this  change,  she  reposed,  brushed  her  corslet  with  her  feet,  then 
traversed  the  ground,  appearing  to  seek  a  place  of  shelter ;  she  partook 
of  the  honey  I  gave  her,  and  at  last  formed  a  hiding-place  under  some 
loose  earth  that  formed  a  little  natural  grotto.”  Huber  repeated,  and 
desenbes  minutely,  the  like  experiments  on  several  females  of  different 
species,  and  always  with  the  same  results. 

‘Gould  (writing  about  1747,  and  calling  the  winged  females  “large 
ant-flies,”  the  m^es,  small  ones),  says :  “  If  you  place  a  number  (of 
the  former)  in  a  box,  the  wings  of  many  of  them  will,  after  some  time, 
gradually  fall  off  like  autumnal  leaves.”  He  also  observes,  “that  a  larj^ 
ant-fly  (contrary  to  other  insects)  gains  by  the  loss  of  her  wings,  is 
afterwards  promoted  to  a  throne,  and  drops  these  external  ornaments 
M  emblems  of  too  much  levity  for  a  sovereign.”  But  as  female  ants 
hold  little  of  the  state  and  none  of  the  authority  of  queens,  he  would 
have  spoken  of  their  wings  more  properly  as  incumbrances  to  their  new 
niatronly  duties,  one  of  w’hich  is  the  construction  of  chambers  in  the 
July  and  August  is  their  usual  season  for  disrobing.’— /A  pp. 
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EPISODE)^  OF  IKSfXT  IJFE. 

Our  cricket  is  well  capable  of  treating  ujwn  insect  minstrelsy ; 
and  a  pleasant  episode  is  that  on  this  subject.  Had,  however, 
the  essay  of  M.  Gourcau,  on  the  stridulation  of  insects,  in  the 
‘  Annalcs  de  la  Soci^t^  Entomologique,*  been  carefully  8tiuli(‘d,' 
a  few  more  recent  facts  might  have  been  added  on  points  of  insect 
minstrelsy,  long  obscure  and  ill  understood : — 

‘  The  instrument  of  the  celebrated  Cicada  (the  classic  l}TC-player) — 
an  insect  rarely  seen  in  England,*  but  still  common  in  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope,— consists,  as  described  by  Reaumur,  of  a  pair  of  drums  fixed  one 
on  each  side  of  the  trunk ;  these  are  covered  on  the  exterior  by  two  mem¬ 
branaceous  plates,  usually  circular  or  oval ;  and  beneath  them  is  a  cavity, 
port  of  which  seems  to  open  into  the  belly.  These  drums  form,  how¬ 
ever,  but  one  portion  of  a  compound  instrument ;  for,  besides  these, 
there  is  attached  to  another  drum-like  membrane  in  the  interior,  a 
bundle  of  muscular  strings ;  on  pulling  which,  and  letting  them  go 
again,  a  sound  can  be  produced  even  after  the  animal’s  death.  For  the 
issue  of  this  sound,  a  hole  is  expressly  provided,  like  the  sound-hole  of 
a  violin,  or  the  opening  in  the  human  larynx. 

*  The  chir])  of  the  cricket,  both  of  house  and  field,  is  said,  by  Kirby, 
to  be  pro«luced  by  the  frictior  of  the  bases  of  the  tegmina.  or  wing- 
cases,  against  each  other,  at  their  base ;  but  these  insects  are  also  pro¬ 
vided  with  their  drums.  In  the  large  green  field-cricket,  this  drum  is 
described  as  a  round  plate  of  transparent  membrane,  tensely  stretched, 
and  surroimded  by  a  prominent  edge,  or  nervure.  The  instrument  is  to 
be  found  in  that  ]>art  of  the  right  wing-case  which  is  folded  horizontally 
over  the  trunk,  and  is  concealed  under  the  left,  in  which  also  there  is  a 
strong  circular  nervure  corresponding  to  tlie  hoop  of  the  drumb  beneath. 
The  quick  motion  with  which  these  nervurcs  are  rubbed  together,  pro- 
ducing  a  vibration  in  the  membrane,  is  supposed  to  augment  the  sound. 

‘  What  we  call  familiarly  the  singing,  or  chiqiing  grasshoppers  and 
locusts,  is  outwardly  produced  by  application  of  the  hind  shank  of  the 
thigh,  rubbing  it  smartly  against  the  wing-cases,  and  altcniating  the 
right  and  left  legs  ;  but  these,  as  well  as  the  Cicada  and  the  cricket, 
ore  provided  with  their  “  petits  tambours” — mcmbranc-covcred  drums, 
or  cavities  of  somewhat  varied  construction-— to  augment  the  sound  of 
exterior  origin.* — lb.  pp.  219,  220. 

Wo  close  these  most  beautiful  works  with  reluctance,  and  have 
drawn  more  largely  upon  them  than  is  our  wont,  chiefly  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  intrinsic  interest  of  the  subjects  treated,  and  of  the 
pleasant  style  in  which  they  have  been  handled.  The  entire  getting 
up,  printing,  binding,  and  illustrative  embellishments,  docs  in¬ 
finite  credit  to  the  publishers.  Rarely  have  we  seen  a  work  in 
wicnce  so  attractively  adorned,  so  cxquisitivcly'  printed,  so  prettily 
illustrated.  Let  us  add  tliis,  however :  the  artist  succeeds  admi¬ 
rably  in  his  real  illustrations, — that  is,  when  dealing  withentomo- 
logy,  and,  generally,  with  landsca^vc, — ^but  mauy  of  the  ‘  ideal' 

•  The  inv^t  ha*  horn  found  in  the  Now  Forost. 
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illustrations  are  too  hardly  drawn  to  be  ludicrous,  except  it  be  for 
this  fault.  Let  him  give  us  the  cricket  author  in  his  study,  or  a 
beetle  harnessed  to  an  acorn  car,  on  which  sits  a  golden  Cicada, 
and  the  illustration  is  to  perfection  ;  but  when  his  pencil  touches 
the  human  figure  or  face  divine,  it  produces  almost  a  caricature. 

The  author’s  style  has  its  objections.  His  words  are  always  in 
a  state  of  eftbrvescence.  They  read  too  sharp  and  brisk  to  be 
natural.  Alliterations  abound  in  every  page ;  and  only  too 
frequently  is  some  aged  pun  brushed  up  and  set  on  new  legs 
again  among  these  sparkling  lines.  The  scientific  informa¬ 
tion  thus  put  in  ball-room  dress,  is  sound  and  recent.  Let  us 
tell  our  friend  Acheta,  however,  that  the  ant  is  a  provider.  He 
says  nay;  and  entomologists  generally  have  endeavoured,  with 
much  ingenuity,  to  explain  away  the  declaration  of  Scripture  as 
to  the  providing  instincts  of  this  humble  being.  But  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Sykes,  when  in  India,  discovered  a  species  of  ant,  which 
he  calls  Atta  provtdens,  whose  habits  literally  answer  to  the 
words  of  the  Bible ;  and  he  describes  the  store  of  food  gathered 
by  this  insect  within  its  habitation.  The  ant  of  Scripture,  there¬ 
fore,  was,  in  reality,  a  provident  creature.  It  gives  us  real  satis¬ 
faction  to  add,  that  when  a  word  can  be  appropriately  said  to 
lead  the  mind  up  to  the  God  of  creation,  it  is  generally  given. 
We  wish  the  volumes  success,  because  they  appear  to  us  abun¬ 
dantly  to  deserve  it,  and  nothing  but  a  very  large  sale  can 
remunerate  the  publishers  for  the  large  outlay  expended  in  their 
production. 


Art.  V. — 1,  Sacred  Annals,  Vol.  II. —  The  Ilehrnc  People;  or^  The 
History  and  Religion  of  the  Israelites^  from  the  Origin  of  the  Nation 
to  the  Time  of  Christ.  By  George  Smith,  F.A.S.  In  Two  Parts. 
London :  Longman  and  Co. 

2.  A  History  of  the  Hebrew  Monarchy,  from  the  Administration  of 
Samuel  Co  the  Babylonish  Captivity,  By  F.  \V.  Newman,  formerly 
Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford ;  and  Author  of  ‘  The  Soul,  her 
Sorrows,  and  her  Aspirations.*  London  :  John  Chapman. 

Amongst  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  connected  wdth  the 
niiraculous  history  of  the  Jewish  nation,  is  the  extremely  limited 
number  of  original  documents  relating  to  it.  The  Hebrew  Scrip¬ 
tures  are  the  solo  primary  sources  of  this  history,  from  the  origin 
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of  the  nation  to  the  return  from  the  Babylonish  Captivity. 
Joaophus,  who  goes  over  the  same  ground,  ban  derived  the  sah^ 
stance  of  his  narrative  of  this  jicriod  from  this  source  ;  but  he  has 
treated  the  subject  in  an  ambitious  and  rhetorical  style ;  and  has 
interwoven  8j>eeche*i  of  his  own  invention,  and  legendary  stories 
of  the  chief  actors,  so  as  to  reduce  ^e  value  of  his  laborious 
work  to  tliat  of  mere  corroborative  evidence  of  the  general  tenor 
of  the  sacred  records.  For  the  remainder  of  the  history,  to  the 
time  of  the  dispersion  of  the  nation  by  the  Romans,  he  is  tlie 
chief  authority,  but  the  faults  which  characterise  the  earlier  por- 
tion  arc  found  in  this  also,  so  that  he  must  be  used  with  caution  ; 
especially  as  we  have  nothing  like  the  unadorned  narrative  of 
the  Jliblc  to  correct  him  by.  The  Apocryphal  WTitings  supply 
us  with  a  few  facts  for  this  period,  and  with  an  animated  account 
of  the  exploits  of  the  Maccabees ;  but  they  abound  w  ith  mere 
fahles ;  some  of  which,  unfortunately,  have  such  an  air  of  historic 
circumstantiality,  that  they  have  been  accepted  as  facts  by  sonic 
of  the  greatest  Biblical  scholars.  The  Talmud,  the  Rabbinical 
w  ritings,  and  Philo,  contribute  an  almost  inappreciable  addition 
to  this  history  ;  whilst  the  character  and  scope  of  these  w  orks  are 
such  os  to  take  not  a  little  from  their  autliority,  even  for  w  hat 
seems  to  be  credible  as  annal  or  anecdote.  The  most  careful 
and  studious  researches  in  the  literature  of  other  nations  has 
brought  to  light  little  more  tlian  allusions  to  the  Jewish  pc>ople  ; 
and  in  most  cases  these  allusions  arc  ridiculously  false.  It  w'as 
hardly  to  be  believed,  for  example,  that  so  accurate  and  philoso- 
uhical  a  writer  as  Tacitus,  should  (apparently  from  a  mi8ap])rc- 
iicuslon  of  what  Sanchouiathon  says  of  the  Philistines),  ascril)e  to 
the  Israelites  a  Cretan  origin.  And  even  this  is  surpassed  by 
Manctho,  tlic  learned  priest  of  Heliopolis,  whose  fragments  are 
regarded  by  Dr.  Lepsius  as  of  the  highest  authority  for  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Egypt ;  for  he  makes  Moses  (whose  name,  at  first,  he 
says,  was  Os^siuh,  and  w  ho  had  been  a  priest  of  Heliopolis),  the 
ringleader  of  a  host  of  lepers  and  unclean  persons,  w’hom  Arae- 
nopiiis,  out  of  Ids  desire  to  sec  the  gods,  had  purged  the  land  of ; 
and  w  ho,  by  the  aid  of  the  shepherds  of  Jerusalem,  seized  ujwn 
Egypt,  and  kept  possi  ssion  of  it  for  thirteen  years  ;  after  which 
AuienophLs  recovered  his  kingdom,  driving  Moses  and  his  im¬ 
pure  horde,  with  great  slaughter,  to  the  bounds  of  Syria.  And 
those  arc  the  only  sources  of  Jew’ish  history. 

The  great  confusion  in  the  chronology  of  the  annals  of  this 
nation ;  the  w’ant  of  connexion  in  many  parts  of  the  narrative ; 
the  frequent  corruptions  of  the  text,  particularly  where  numbers 
arc  given;  the  discrepancies  between  earlier  and  later  writers, 
espcciidly  in  the  genealogical  tables  ;  the  mcagrencss  of  the 
accounts  of  some  of  tlic  most  interesting  perio^ls  ;  and  the  large 
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tMoe  occupied  by  episocles  of  personal  and  family  history ;  arci 
c^uButances  equally  remarkable.  ‘  We  possess/  as  Mr.  Grot<* 
•ays  of  the  sources  of  Grecian  history,  ‘  only  what  has  drifted 
tfhore  from  the  wreck  of  a  stranded  vessel ;  and  though  this 
includes  some  of  the  most  precious  articles  amongst  its  cargo,’  yet 
il  IS  too  evident,  however  grievous  and  surprising  it  may  be, 
that  much  that  is  of  unimaginable  worth  ‘  has  been  irrecoverably 
submerged.’ 

Indeed,  these  circumstances,  when  the  profound  interest  of  this 
history  to  the  whole  human  family  is  taken  into  the  account, 
seem  to  indicate  a  special  and  providential  purpose  ; — such  as 
that  of  forcing  the  attention  upon  the  truths,  rather  than  allowing 
it  to  Unger  on  the  facts  by  which  they  are  conveyed  ;  or  of  pro- 
dttding  the  baneful  effects  of  that  fond  clinging  to  antiquity, 
which,  in  matters  pertaining  to  religion,  is  one  of  the  most  common 
and  most  delusive  ‘  idols’  that  men’s  minds  are  led  astray  by. 

Such  being  the  materials  the  historian  has  to  use,  it  is  not 
astonishing  that  wide  differences,  such  as  we  find  between  various 
histories  of  the  people  of  Israel,  both  of  earlier  and  of  recent 
date,  should  exist.  Nor  is  it  astonishing  that  much  should  yet 
remain  for  new  labourers  to  accomplish,  in  exhibiting  the  con¬ 
nexion  of  the  various  parts  of  this  particular  history  ;  and  the 
relation  of  the  whole  to  the  general  history  of  our  race ;  by  all 
the  aids  that  philosophy,  and  philology,  and  archaeological  re¬ 
searches,  such  as  are  now  proceeding  in  Egypt,  and  at  Nineveh, 
can  afford. 

There  is  also  a  further  cause  of  differences  between  the  various 
Jewish  histories  that  have  been  already  written — the  intimate 
connexion  of  the  story  with  the  Gospel  of  our  Ijord  Jesus  Christ ; 
— ^d  this  leads  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  means  of  ascer¬ 
taining,  approximately  at  least,  the  value  of  the  labours  of  any 
earnest  and  pains-taking  scholar,  in  unravelling  and  presenting 
to  ns  a  connected  account  of  the  rise,  progress,  vicissitude's, 
decline,  and  dispersion  of  this  people,  which  once  bore,  alone 
amongst  the  nations,  the  lofty  title  of  *  the  People  of  God.’ 

The  tcopt  of  any  historical  work  is  manifestly  of  the  first  mo¬ 
ment  in  determining  both  its  form  and  its  worth ;  and  must  be 
especially  so  with  Bible  story.  For  this  admits,  not  only  of 
being  treated  as  histoiy,  but  we  are  justified  by  an  apostle,  as 
well  as  by  the  nature  ol  the  case,  in  regarding  it  all  as  conveying 
personal  relirious  instruction  ;  for,  he  says,  ‘  all  these  things  hap¬ 
pened  unto  tnern  for  ensamplcs ;  and  they  arc  written  for  our 
admonition,  upon  whom  the  ends  of  the  world  arc  come.’  Now, 
a  work  written  with  a  view  to  religious  instruction  may  com- 
pletely  attain  its  object,  and  yet  be  unworthy  of  the  name  of  a 
history ;  and  in  the  same  manner,  one  deserving  this  title  may 
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be  quite  unfit  for  personal  edification.  The  general  design  of 
such  a  work  must,  therefore,  first  be  discovered,  if  we  would 
rightlj  estimate  its  value. 

ilut  there  are  various  ways  of  seeking  either  of  these  ends  ;  and 
tlius  another  element  is  introduced  into  our  estimate.  A\  hen 
i>er8onal  edification  and  religious  instruction  is  the  end,  it  may 
be  sought  by  the  process  of  ‘  spiritualizing’  the  narrative ;  or  by 
the  less  aspiring,  but  more  certain  method,  by  w'hich  we  draw 
lessons  of  wisdom  from  the  common  events  of  daily  life.  \\  e 
know  not  that  any  complete  history  of  the  ‘  chosen  |K"oplo’  has 
ever  iR'en  written  on  the  former  of  these  plans ;  hut  most  cer¬ 
tainly  every  character  and  occurrence,  nay,  even  every  parti¬ 
cular  article  of  the  furniture  of  the  Tabernacle  and  the  Temple, 
has  biH-'n  treated  in  this  way.  The  Hutchinsonian  scheme  has 
carricil  out  this  method  of  scriptural  interpretation  to  the  most 
objectionable  extent  possible.  We  have  not  now  to  discuss  tlic 
doctrine  of  typology ;  but  we  may  be  permitted  to  say,  that  by 
rt'garding  the  persons  and  events  of  Old  Testament  history  as 
notliiug  better  than  shadows  of  the  doctrines  of  the  New*  Testa¬ 
ment,  a  premium  has  been  offered  for  the  most  |>erverse  exercise 
of  human  ingenuity  ;  and  all  the  heart-stirring  and  aifocting  facts 
of  that  most  wonderful  and  beautiful  narrative  reduced  to  a  caput 
pwriiiUfn,  while  the  fumes  and  vapours  which  escaped  from  the 
allegorizing  crucible  have  alone  been  preserved.  Jhit  w^e  trust 
this  profane  system  of  hermeneutics  is  almost  wholly  discarded ; 
it  will  be  for  the  advantage  of  universal  Christendom  tliat  it 
should  Ix'  utterly  forgotten. 

The  other  way  of  seeking  personal  edification  from  the  history 
of  the  Jew's  is  well  exemplified  in  the  work,  whose  title  staiuh 
first  at  the  head  of  this  article.  It  consists  in  the  clear  and  con¬ 
nected  narration  of  the  events  in  their  due  order,  with  such 
remarks  interspersed  by  way  of  comment  or  reflection,  Jis  may 
8i*rve  to  call  attention  to  every  example  that  dest^rves  eitlicr  imi¬ 
tation  or  avoidance  ;  to  every  illustration  of  the  cvcr-watchful  care 
of  Ciod’a  all-wise  and  all-good  providence  ;  and  particularly  to 
every  instance  in  which  character  or  deed,  or  W’ord,  seems  to  hK>k 
forward  to  that  noontide  radiance  of  lievclation  that  was  |>our(Hl 
on  the  earth,  when  ‘the  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  amongst 
men  (and  they  l)chcld  his  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  only-lu  gotum 
of  the  Father,)  full  of  grace  and  trutln’  Wc  must,  however, 
retiirn  to  this  ])art  of  our  subject ;  and  therefore  pass  on  to  speak 
of  the  various  w'ays  in  which  the  Old  Testament  records  are 
treated  historically. 

1  he  rationalizing  mythical  scheme  requires  notice  first.  ^ 
shall  not  sa?  much  respecting  it  now  ;  for  w’hen  w  e  8]>oak  of  tlu' 
stwiKl  work  named  at  tlie  head  of  this  article,  w'e  must  nt*ccl5» 
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alludo  to  it  (^in.  The  Bober,  common  sense  of  England  has 
instinctively  shrunk  from  this  monstrous  system,  whether  applied 
to  sacred  or  to  secular  history.  It  accepts  traditionary  legend 
as  no  more  than  traditionary  legend,  and  minstrel  lay  as  no  more 
than  minstrel  lay  ;  but  it  refuses,  and  on  good  grounds,  to  class 
amongst  lays  and  legends  clearly  written  and  unadorned  records, 
whether  of  personal  or  of  national  life  ;  especially  where,  as  is 
tho  case  with  Hebrew  history,  the  authenticity  of  the  records  can 
be  most  satisfactorily  proved.  It  refuses,  too,  and  on  equally 
good  grounds,  to  reject  authenticated  records  of  events  because 
they  involve  something  miraculous.  Aud  it  yet  more  strenu¬ 
ously  refuses  to  allow  early  history,  wdicther  conveyed  by  poetic 
lay,  or  in  prosaic  annal,  to  be  subjected  to  a  sort  of  critical  calcu¬ 
lus,  like  the  unknown  quantities  of  the  mathematician,  whatever 
verisimilitude  in  the  result  may  be  promised  or  attained  by  the 
operator.  It  sees  that,  however  high-sounding  the  pretensions 
of  the  historian  of  this  school  may  be,  he  has  nothing  better  than 
his  own  uncertified  conjectures  to  substitute  for  what  he  sets 
aside ;  and  it  prefers  the  old  stories,  with  their  life  and  beauty, 
to  the  best  imitations  of  fact  that  the  rationalist  can  put  in  their 
room.  And  with  good  reason  ;  for  when  so  learned  a  historian 
as  Mr.  Grote  contenfptuously  rejects  the  ‘  plausible  fictions’ 
which  the  rationalizing  logographers,  by  their  theory  of  ‘  semi- 
historical  interpretation,’  elicited  from  the  national  traditions  and 
glorious  epics  of  ancient  Hellas,  we  may,  without  fear  of  incur¬ 
ring  any  blame  or  reproach,  hold  fast  the  early  records  of  our 
divine  faith,  and  with  earnest  scorn  and  indignation  bid  these 
petty  imitators  of  the  anti-supernaturalists  of  the  continent 
depart  with  their  ‘  uncertified  conjectures’  and  ‘  common-place 
possibilities,’  and  ‘  plausible  fictions,*  to  some  congenial  clime. 

Meanwhile,  wc  will  acknowledge  that,  chiefly  in  consequence 
of  the  labours  of  the  rationalist  divines  of  Germany,  considerable 
modifications  have  been  made  of  late  years,  in  the  way  in  which 
these  records  arc  regarded  ;  and  that  other  modifications  are  in 
progress ; — and  with  yet  greater  satisfaction  wc  note  the  fact, 
that,  stimulated  by  their  indisenminate  and  sweeping  attacks 
Ufwn  the  historical  basis  of  gospel  truth,  an  amount  of  scholar¬ 
ship  has  been  brought  to  the  support  and  elucidation  of  it,  and  a 
penetration  and  depth  of  research  displayed,  which  have  not  only 
removed  the  most  distant  fear  of  danger  to  the  truth  itself,  but 
re-established,  with  luminousness  unknown  before,  the  whole 
•tory  of  the  progress  of  events  in  connexion  with  that  truth,  from 
its  cjirliest  dawn  to  its  ‘  perfect  day.’ 

Ihe  second  plan  we  cannot  state  more  fairly,  than  by  quoting 
the  w’ords  of  Dr.  Heard,  from  Dr.  Kitto’s  ‘  Hiblical  Cyclopaedia 
article— says,  ‘History,  and  the  philosophy  of 
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history,  the  history  of  fact  and  the  history  of  opinion  ;  the  state¬ 
ment  of  what  men  have  done,  said,  and  thought,  and  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  w'hat  is  true  and  proper ;  are  two  difierent  and  very  distinct 
departments  of  knowledge  and  art,  the  confounding  of  which 
must  lead  to  perplexity,  and  may  involve  us  in  serious  error. 
The  pro|Hr  way  to  treat  of  Biblicid  history  is  what  wc  may  term 
t/ie  fmtoncal  (in  other  words,  the  chronological)  deduction  of 
the  facts  presented,  as  these  facts  were  seen,  believed,  and 
recorded  by  the  several  writers.  An  historian  of  the  Hebrews 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  place  himself,  and  aim  to  place  the 
mind  of  his  readers,  in  the  centre  of  the  mind  of  each  Biblical 
historian,  in  order  that,  by  seeing  as  the  Hebrew^  saw,  he  may, 
aided  by  skill  and  light  which  the  Hebrew  did  not  and  could  not 
]>ossess,  present  a  vivid  picture  of  the  several  periods  that  arc 
passed  in  review.  These  remarks  are  not  intended  to  be  taken 
so  as  to  exclude  the  exercise  of  criticism  on  authorities  and  alleged 
facts ;  but  it  must  be  historical,  not  philosophical  criticism  ; — 
criticism  wdiose  implements,  processes,  and  spirit,  are  borrowed 
from  philology,  which  is  the  handmaid  of  history.  .  .  .  Philo¬ 
sophy  has  its  owm  sphere,  in  which  wc  have  no  desire  to  give  it 
disturbance,  but  w  c  do  object  to  its  attempting  to  pass  off  its  own 
oflspring  as  pure  historical  results.’  On  ^hich  wc  only  have  to 
remark,  that  although  this  view’  is  supported  by  the  great  philoso¬ 
pher  Fichte,  it  seems  to  us  to  be  a  low  ering  and  narrow’ing  of  the 
historian’s  office,  to  that  of  tlie  mere  annalist ;  and  that  judged 
by  this  canon,  Thucydides,  Tacitus,  and  a  host  of  moderns,  w  ould 
bt'  displaced  from  their  shrines,  and  sent  to  wander,  to  the  asto¬ 
nishment  of  the  w’orld,  amongst  the  w  eavers  of  w’ords  and  fra¬ 
mers  of  theories,  and  dreamy  dcluders  of  dreaming  men.  AVc 
must  think  otherwise  of  the  functions  of  the  historian. 

The  last  w’ay  w’c  shall  notice  is  that  which,  beside  criticising 
autlioritics  and  proving  alleged  facts,  rejects  the  insignificant, 
liowever  conspicuous,  and  draws  forth  the  significant,  however 
obscure ;  places  tlie  whole  series  in  such  a  light  that  the  secret  of 
the  march  of  events  may  be  discerned ;  and,  above  all,  has  so 
clearly  in  view’  the  bearing  of  the  whole  story  on,  and  the  part  it 
plap  in,  the  advancement  of  mankind,  in  all  that  makes  man 
truly  man,  as  to  impart  life  and  power  to  every  portion  of  the 
tale,  and  to  impress  even  the  most  careless  reader  with  the  con¬ 
viction  that  he  has  been  tracing  out  the  very  w’ork  of  God. 

‘  It  was  the  Everlasting  that  passed  by  • 
c  saw’  not ;  but  in  cloud  o’er  cloud  arrayed, 

Ocean  o’er  ocean  roll'd  ineffably  ; 

Onward,  like  tidc-bome  billow’s,  be  doth  lieave 
Men's  spirits,  each  upon  his  own  bark  staid. 

We  to  behold  bis  glory’s  skirts  had  leave.’ 
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There  is  no  such  history  of  the  Hebrew  people  yet  written  ; 
indeed,  such  a  history  has  been  written  of  no  people.  Readers 
have  yet  to  study  historians,  as  historians  have  studied  the 
sources  of  their  histories ;  and  bringing  to  the  perusal  of  what 
are  only  more  legible  and  better  arranged  annals,  every  ray  of 
light  and  every  living  thought  that  they  have  been  able  to  collect 
out  of  those  despised  philosophers,  or  to  strike  out  by  the  force 
of  their  own  minds,  to  supply  what  is  wanting  in  our  historical 
works,  and  so  to  look  behind  the  shifting  and  tumultuous  scenes 
pictured  in  their  pages,  and  recognise  His  hand,  ‘  who  worketh 
all  things  after  the  counsel  of  his  own  will;’  ‘ruling  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  men,  and  giving  it  to  whomsoever  he  wdl '  causing 
righteousness  and  praise  to  spring  forth  before  all  the  nations.’ 

But  beside  the  scope  and  design  of  a  writer  of  the  history  of 
the  Israelites,  the  view  which  he  takes  of  the  relation  of  their 
institutions  to  the  general  plan  of  God’s  revelation  of  his  will  to 
man,  affects  the  value  of  his  work.  This  cannot,  of  course,  enter 
into  the  design  of  one  who  regards  the  Old  Testament  as  a  mere 
collection  of  mythic,  traditional  stories ;  nor,  necessarily,  into  a 
narrative  written  on  Dr.  Beard’s  historical  plan  ;  but  it  must  find 
a  place  in  one  composed  on  any  other  method ;  and  it  must  also 
give  a  peculiar  shade  and  colouring  to  the  whole. 

The  simplest  and  lowest  view  regards  the  national  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Jews  as  a  protest  of  the  Almighty  against  the  poly¬ 
theistic  idolatry  which  defiled  and  imbruted  every  other  people 
on  the  earth.  And  this  was,  as  wc  see  declared  in  many  passages 
of  the  Old  Testament,  especially  in  the  prophetical  writings,  one 
end ;  but  it  was  not  the  chief  end.  Another  view  represents  it 
as  the  practical  exhibition,  to  the  world,  of  the  great  and  all- 
concerning  truth,  that  ‘  by  the  works  of  the  law  should  no  flesh 
living  be  justified the  whole  Mosaic  system  being  a  ^  covenant 
of  works  ’  which,  amongst  men  as  they  are,  and  ever  have  been, 
must  needs  be  a  failure ;  and  so  w  ould  prepare  for  the  more  glad 
welcome  of  the  ‘  covenant  of  grace  ’  from  Him  whom  God  set 
forth  to  declare  his  righteousness,  ‘  that  he  might  be  just,  and 
the  justifier  of  him  which  believeth  in  Jesus.*  A  third  view 
looks  upon  all  the  minutely-ordained  and  burdensome  ceremonial 
of  the  law  of  Moses  as  a  system  of  picturesque  and  emblematical, 
or,  as  they  usually  say,  typical,  instruction  in  gospel  truth  ;  the 
law  being  a  ‘  schoolmaster  ’  to  all  who  were  under  it,  ^  to  bring 
them  to  Christ ;  ’  and  its  ordinances  ‘  a  shadow  of  things  to 
come — but  the  body,  Christ.’ 

Ihere  is  yet  another  representation,  which  has  not  received 
the  attention  it  deserves ;  and  which  includes  all  that  is  true  in 
the  preceding  views,  harmonizes  them,  and  raises  them  to  higher 
and  holier  significance.  According  to  this  view,  the  law  is  one 
step  ill  the  progressive  manifestation  which  God  has  made  to 
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man,  of  his  relations  to  them,  and  his  claims  upon  them. 
First,  to  tlic  patriarchs,  God  spoke  mdictduallf/,  calling  them 
one  by  one,  and  blessing  each  as  he  ‘walked  with  God:' — 
next,  unto  Abraham  was  addressed  the  knowledge  of  Jamdy 
religion,  and  he  was  required  to  sanctify  all  the  intimate 
relations  of  home  by  the  recognition  of  God  as  the  inspirer  of 
the  domestic  affections,  and  ot  his  claim  to  be  honoured  and 
obeyed  in  the  enjoyment  and  performance  of  those  most  tender 
and  sacred  charities ;  then  followed  the  law  of  Moses,  proclaim¬ 
ing  God  to  be  the  implantcr  of  the  social  feelings,  and  demanding 
a  national  acknowledgment  of  this  profound  and  universal 
tiuth ;  and,  last  of  all,  God  sent  forth  his  own  Son  with  a  ‘  new 
commandment,’  and  a  wider  display  of  his  truth  ;  and  he,  taking 
up  and  rcannouncing  all  that  the  former  revelations  had  taught, 
showed  that  the  Almighty  Maker  had  knit  each  man  to  all  his 
fellows  in  indissoluble  bonds,  and  pointed  forward  to  the  day 
when  such  love  as  he  came  to  exemplify  and  to  make  possible 
below,  should  so  unite  men’s  hearts  that  mankind  should  be  in 
actual  fact,  and  not  in  aspiration,  or  in  figure  merely,  one  family 
before  God* 

Our  space  does  not  permit  us  to  carry  out  this  view  of  the 
‘Dispensations’  into  any  detail;  yet  we  cannot  refrain  from 
pointing  out  a  few  things  that  arc  contained  in  it,  in  the  hope  of 
inducing  some  of  our  readers  to  study  it,  and  to  use  it  in  study¬ 
ing  the  sacred  history.  According  to  this  view  religion,  that  is, 
the  harmony  of  the  individual  will  with  Ciod’s  will,  in  filial  sub¬ 
mission,  nay,  in  personal  and  vital  union  of  the  spirit  with  the 
*  Father  of  spirits,’  has  been  known  from  the  beginning ;  and 
nothing  else  h;is  ever  been,  except  in  error  and  ])erverseness, 
called  religion ;  yet,  though  known  from  the  beginning,  it  has 
been  better  and  more  clearly  known,  as  one  by  one  God’s  reve¬ 
lations  threw  upon  man’s  life  here,  and  upon  his  infinite  hopes 
and  aspirations,  a  fuller  and  a  steadier  light,  until  it  was  confirmed 
in  a  way  that  left  no  room  for  doubt,  still  less  for  opposition,  by 
the  declarations  of  the  Saviour.  And  thus  it  is  that  the  recorded 
manifestations  of  the  piety  of  men  of  God,  from  the  earliest 
times,  agree  so  completely  with  those  of  later  days,  that  we  may 
derive  help  and  guidance  from  them  as  examples,  and  actually  use 
their  {tsalins  and  prayers  for  tlie  expression  of  our  own  yearning 
desires  and  heartiest  praises. 

In  this  view,  the  whole  ‘  Dispensation  of  Moses  ’  is  not  reli¬ 
gion  ;  for  this  is  ever  individual,  and  that  is  national.  It  could 
not  hut  bo  religious y  for  it  was  an  exhibition  of  the  relation  of 
the  state  to  God ;  but  it  was  not  intended  to  bo  a  religion. 
Hence,  in  Fsalm  and  Prophecy,  so  often,  contempt  seems  to  bo 

*  "  hicturos  on  ttu' Social  Systems  of  the  Day  comuared  with 
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put  upon  its  divinely  authorized  commands ;  and  spiritual  morality 
is  exalted  at  the  expense  of  blamelessncss  in  ritual  observance. 
This  collision  of  prophet  with  priest,  and  of  what  is  everlastingly 
right  for  man  with  what  was  obligatory  only  on  the  ‘  House  of 
Israel,’  is  perplexing  in  the  extreme,  until  it  is  seen  that  the  law 
was  purely  national  as  law  ;  and  the  priest  a  national,  or,  so  to 
speak,  political  functionai*y ;  and  that  there  was  always  a  ten¬ 
dency  amongst  priests  and  people  alike  to  suppose  that  the 
political  observances  of  the  theocracy  were  to  that  people  what 
genuine  and  spirituid  religion  was  to  all  others ;  while  the  peculiar 
work  of  tlie  prophet  was  to  maintain  the  knowledge  of  this  true 
religion  in  the  land,  and  to  strive  against  that  mistaken  and  ruin¬ 
ous  tendency.  Hence,  also,  for  wc  know  how  that  error  tri¬ 
umphed  after  the  return  from  llabylon,  our  Lord’s  manifest 
setting  aside  of  the  law  and  its  ordinances ;  and  hence  the 
apostles’,  Paul’s  especially,  vehement  rejection  of  it  from  any 
place  in,  or  connexion  with,  the  life  of  the  soul  in  God. 

Above  all,  this  view  exactly  represents  the  growth  and  pro¬ 
gress  of  all  good  in  this  world  ;  let  each  man  for  himself  walk 
with  God,  and  then  will  follow  true  family  religion,  out  of  which 
must  grow  >vhat  alone  God  can  regard  as  national  religion ;  and 
from  this  will  spring  the  ‘  reign  of  God  ’  throughout  the  earth. 

\\"ithout  further  study,  however,  we  think  it  will  bo  admitted 
that,  with  this  view  to  guide  him,  a  historian  of  the  ‘  ancient 
people  of  God  ’  might  produce  a  narrative  that  would  not  only 
disperse  much  of  the  darkness  that  yet  covers  so  many  portions 
of  their  history,  but  aid  in  the  clearer  and  more  intelligent  appre¬ 
hension  of  the  gospel  itself.  But  we  must  proceed  to  the  use 
of  the  criteria  wc  have  pointed  out. 

The  first  of  the  two  works  before  us,  which  wc  look  at  now  as 
complete  in  itself,  as,  indeed,  to  a  certain  degree  it  is,  reserving 
till  the  publication  of  the  concluding  volume,  our  remarks  on 
the  plan  and  performance  of  the  ^  Sacred  Annals  ’  as  a  whole ; 
this  work,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  belongs  to  that  class 
whose  scope  is  personal  edification.  I'hc  writer  expressly  says, 
in  Ids  preface,  that  his  purpose  was  ‘  to  present  a  complete  view 
of  the  history  and  rebgion  of  this  nation  in  a  decidedly  reliyimis 
manner!*  And  w’c  arc  persuaded  that  our  readers  will  agree 
with  us  that  he  has  not  failed  of  his  pur]iose.  We  know  of  no 
work  on  the  subject  that  would  be  so  generally  and  so  deservedly 
acceptable  in  this  respect.  Its  didactic  style  is  not  wearying ;  and 
BO  large  a  use  is  made  of  the  very  phraseology  of  the  JScriptures, 
and  so  studiously  has  the  author  followed  the  sacred  narrative, 
that  when  he  first  takes  Josephus  as  his  principal  guide,  even  an 
indifferent  reader  'would  detect  a  change  in  his  language.  Ihc 
w’ork  bears  throughout  marks  of  careful  and  anxious  study,  and 
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mt'in,  of  his  relations  to  them,  and  his  claims  upon  them. 
First,  to  tlic  patriarchs,  God  spoke  {ndtcidualit/,  calling  them 
one  by  one,  and  blessing  each  as  he  ‘walked  with  God:' — 
next,  unto  Abraham  was  addressed  the  knowledge  of  family 
religion,  and  he  was  required  to  sanctify  all  the  intimate 
relations  of  home  by  the  recognition  of  God  as  the  inspirer  of 
tlie  domestic  affections,  and  of  his  claim  to  be  honoured  and 
obeyed  in  the  enjoyment  and  performance  of  those  most  tender 
and  sacred  charities ;  then  followed  the  law  of  Moses,  proclaim¬ 
ing  God  to  be  the  implantcr  of  the  social  feelings,  and  demanding 
a  national  acknowledgment  of  this  profound  and  universal 
tiuth ;  and,  last  of  all,  God  sent  forth  his  own  Son  with  a  ‘  new 
commandment,’  and  a  wider  display  of  his  truth  ;  and  he,  taking 
up  and  reannouncing  all  that  the  former  revelations  had  taught, 
showed  that  the  Almighty  Maker  had  knit  each  man  to  all  his 
fellows  in  indissoluble  bonds,  and  pointed  forward  to  the  day 
when  such  love  as  he  came  to  exemplify  and  to  make  possible 
below,  should  so  unite  men’s  hearts  that  mankind  should  bo  in 
actual  fact,  and  not  in  aspiration,  or  in  figure  merely,  one  family 
before  God,* 

Our  space  does  not  permit  us  to  carry  out  this  view’  of  the 
‘  1  lispensations  ’  into  any  detail ;  yet  we  cannot  refrain  from 
pointing  out  a  few  things  that  are  contained  in  it,  in  the  hope  of 
inducing  some  of  our  readers  to  study  it,  and  to  use  it  in  study¬ 
ing  the  sacred  history.  According  to  this  view  religion,  that  is, 
the  harmony  of  the  individual  will  with  God’s  will,  in  filial  sub¬ 
mission,  nay,  in  personal  and  vital  union  of  the  spirit  with  the 
‘  Father  of  spirits,’  has  been  known  from  the  beginning ;  and 
nothing  else  has  ever  been,  except  in  error  and  perversciu  ss, 
called  religion ;  yet,  though  known  from  the  beginning,  it  has 
been  better  and  more  clearly  known,  as  one  by  one  God’s  reve¬ 
lations  threw  upon  man’s  life  here,  and  upon  his  infinite  hopes 
and  aspirations,  a  fuller  and  a  steadier  light,  until  it  was  confirmed 
in  a  way  that  left  no  room  for  doubt,  still  less  for  opposition,  by 
the  declarations  of  the  Saviour.  And  thus  it  is  that  the  recorded 
manifestations  of  the  piety  of  men  of  God,  from  the  earliest 
times,  agree  so  completely  with  those  of  later  days,  that  we  may 
derive  help  and  guidance  from  them  as  examples,  and  actually  use 
their  jisalms  and  prayers  for  the  expression  of  our  own  yearning 
desires  and  heartiest  praises. 

^  In  this  view’,  the  whole  ‘  Dispensation  of  Moses’  is  not  reli¬ 
gion  ;  for  this  is  ever  individual,  and  that  is  national.  It  could 
not  but  be  religious y  for  it  wras  an  exhibition  of  the  relation  ot 
the  state  to  Ciod ;  but  it  was  not  intended  to  be  a  religion. 
Hence,  in  Fsalm  and  Prophecy,  so  often,  contempt  seems  to  b(‘ 

/«  ^  liCcturos  on  the  Social  Systems  of  the  Day  compared  willi 
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put  upon  its  divinely  authorized  commands ;  and  spiritual  morality 
is  exalted  at  the  expense  of  blamelessness  in  ritual  observance. 
This  collision  of  prophet  with  priest,  and  of  what  is  everlastingly 
right  for  man  with  what  was  obligatory  only  on  the  ‘  House  of 
Israel,’  is  perplexing  in  the  extreme,  until  it  is  seen  that  the  law 
was  purely  national  as  law ;  and  the  priest  a  national,  or,  so  to 
speak,  political  functionai*y ;  and  that  there  was  always  a  ten¬ 
dency  amongst  priests  and  people  alike  to  suppose  that  the 
political  observances  of  the  theocracy  were  to  that  people  what 
genuine  and  spiritual  religion  was  to  all  others ;  while  the  peculiar 
work  of  the  prophet  was  to  maintain  the  knowledge  of  this  true 
religion  in  the  land,  and  to  strive  against  that  mistaken  and  ruin¬ 
ous  tendency.  Hence,  also,  for  we  know  how  that  error  tri¬ 
umphed  after  the  return  from  Babylon,  our  Lord’s  manifest 
setting  aside  of  the  law  and  its  ordinances ;  and  hence  the 
apostles’,  Paul’s  especially,  vehement  rejection  of  it  from  any 
place  in,  or  connexion  with,  the  life  of  the  soul  in  God. 

Above  all,  this  view  exactly  represents  the  growth  and  pro¬ 
gress  of  all  good  in  this  world  ;  let  each  man  for  himself  walk 
with  God,  and  then  will  follow  true  family  religion,  out  of  which 
must  grow  what  alone  God  can  regard  as  national  religion ;  and 
from  tins  will  spring  the  ^  reign  of  God  ’  throughout  the  earth. 

Without  further  study,  however,  we  think  it  will  be  admitted 
that,  with  this  view  to  guide  him,  a  historian  of  the  ‘  ancient 
people  of  God  ’  might  produce  a  narrative  that  would  not  only 
disperse  much  of  the  darkness  that  yet  covers  so  many  portions 
of  their  history,  but  aid  in  the  clearer  and  more  intelligent  appre¬ 
hension  of  the  gospel  itself.  But  we  must  proceed  to  the  use 
of  the  criteria  wc  have  pointed  out. 

The  first  of  the  two  works  before  us,  which  wc  look  at  now  as 
complete  in  itself,  as,  indeed,  to  a  certain  degree  it  is,  reserving 
till  the  publication  of  the  concluding  volume,  our  remarks  on 
the  plan  and  performance  of  the  ^  Sacred  Annals  ’  as  a  whole ; 
this  work,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  belongs  to  that  class 
whose  scope  is  personal  edification.  The  writer  expressly  says, 
in  his  preface,  that  his  purpose  was  ‘  to  present  a  complete  view 
of  the  history  and  religion  of  this  nation  in  a  decidedly  reliyiofis 
mmincr,'*  And  wx  are  persuaded  that  our  readers  will  agree 
with  us  that  he  has  not  failed  of  his  pur])ose.  We  know  of  no 
work  on  the  subject  that  would  be  so  generally  and  so  deservedly 
acceptable  in  this  respect.  Its  didactic  style  is  not  wearying ;  and 
so  large  a  use  is  made  of  the  very  phraseology  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  so  studiously  has  the  author  followed  the  sacred  narrative, 
that  when  he  first  takes  Josephus  as  his  principal  guide,  even  an 
indifferent  reader  w'ould  detect  a  change  in  his  language.  Ihc 
w'ork  bears  throughout  marks  of  careful  and  anxious  study,  and 
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of  u  determination  to  place  before  its  readers,  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  the  subjects,  ‘an  ample  epitome  of  Jewish  history,  and  a 
complete  exhibition  of  Hebrew  religion,  intended,  in  all  its  parts, 
to  illustrate  the  great  purpose  of  God  in  the  redemption  of  man.’ 
lly  a  very  judicious  arrangement,  the  ‘  numerous  and  necessary 
critical  disquisitions  arising  out  of  the  subject  ’  are  placed,  in  the 
form  of  notes,  at  the  end  of  the  chapter ;  the  ‘  unity  of  the  nar¬ 
rative,*  and  the  attention  of  the  reader,  are  thus  never  broken  in 
upon  by  matters  which  are  but  subsidiary  to  the  general  design 
of  the  work.  We  may  also  add,  that  in  these  notes  arc  many 
very  interesting  criticisms  on  passages  of  the  Old  TestiimeiiT, 
which  will  be  welcomed  by  those  whose  studies  have  not  been 
directed  to  a  minute  acquaintance  w  ith  the  original  language  of 
the  lliblc. 

^^’e  can  afford  space  for  only  one  or  two  quotations ;  but  tht'se 
will  serve  as  specimens  of  his  style,  and  of  his  manner  of  treating 
his  subject,  at  once. 

Of  the  general  idea  of  Judaism,  Mr.  Smith  says — 

‘  Tliat  scheme  of  religion  which  God  gave  to  the  Hebrews  in  the 
w  ildemess,  was  not  only  on  elaborate  ecclesuistical  system,  complete  in 
all  its  p;urt8,  and  incorporated  into  the  national  economy  and  political 
administration  of  the  people ;  it  was  otherwise  remarkable  in  these 
several  re.^pccts.  It  was  biised  upon  the  theology  of  the  prceetling 
age,  and,  uniting  all  the  pure  elements  and  divinely ‘appH^inted  rites  of 
the  primitive  dispemsation,  it  i>erpetuated,  in  the  Levitical  economy,  all 
religious  trutli  which  had  up  to  this  time  been  given  to  the  world.  It 
shed  a  flood  of  light  upon  God's  providentiid  government  of  mankind, 
and,  by  uniting  every  jmrt  of  Hebrew  conduct  aiul  manners,  every  ele¬ 
ment  of  public  and  private  life,  with  religion,  and  making  national 
prosperity  ju\d  adversity  contingent  uj)on  obedience  or  transgression,  it 
brought  God  eminently  nigh  unto  them,  and  exhibited  his  law  as 
|H*rvailing  the  wide  range  of  their  personal  and  pniblic  pmrposes,  pur¬ 
suits,  and  destinies.  And,  beyond  all  this,  the  religious  economy  of 
this  disi>cnsjition,  although  so  elaborate  in  its  detail,  and  so  app>arently 
complete  in  itself,  exhibited  clear  intimations  of  the  appearance  of  a 
future  and  yet  more  glorious  and  effective  revelation  of  grace.’- — 1*1>* 
IfiG,  167. 

In  p.  140,  he  thus  speaks  more  particularly  of  what  is  hinted 
in  the  concluding  sentences  of  the  last  paragraph. 

In  another  im^x^rtant  resjKCt  did  this  Divine  Presence,  in  connexion 
with  Uio  ark,  the  mcrcy-seat,  and  the  cherubim,  subserve  the  pur])oscs 
«»f  grace ;  it  exhibited,  in  this  relation,  a  remarkable  outline  of  the 
great  sihemc  of  redemption.  If  it  be  objected  to  this  opinion,  that 
the  typic;il  character  of  these  holy  things  would  not  be  understood  by 
the  Jews  of  this  |>eriod ;  iind  that,  therefore,  however  illustrative  of 
religious  doctrines  they  may  now  be  to  us,  they  were  not  then  so  to 
them;  it  nuiy  Ih*  observed  that  it  d(X's  not  follow,  because  the  Hebrew'^ 
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in  the  wilderness  could  not  apprehend  all  the  tyjncal  allusions  and 
doctrinal  sij^niticancy  which  were  coucheil  under  these  emblems,  that, 
therefore,  they  could  know  nothinpf  of  their  relij^ous  import.  On  the 
contrary,  it  api)ears  certain  that  this  holy  sanctuary  and  its  sacred  ser¬ 
vices  were  intended  and  designed,  not  only  to  afford  the  means  of  wor¬ 
ship  according  to  the  ritual  of  the  law,  but  also  to  impress  on  the  mind 
of  the  people  the  evil  of  sin,  its  terrible  consequences  in  alienating  man 
from  God,  the  necessity  and  efficacy  of  vicarious  sacrifice,  pardon 
Uirough  atonement,  and  the  blessed  results  of  access  unto  God  (Hcb. 
ix.'9).  These  great  subjects  were  not  fonnally  propounded  in  theory, 
but  were  exhibited  with  so  much  distinctness,  that  men  w  ould  apprehend 
the  force  and  intelligibility  of  the  mode  of  instruction,  in  proportion  as 
they  were  obedient  to  the  truth.’ 

And  thus  he  sums  up  the  whole  history  he  has  exhibited : — 

‘  But  in  order  to  our  having  a  complete  view  of  the  subject,  we  must 
not  consider  this  elective  and  theocratic  government  as  existing  merely 
in  the  Divine  intention,  or  even  as  carried  into  effect  in  any  given 
period  of  Hebrew  history.  It  is  further  necessary  that  we  consider 
the  numerous  changes  effected  in  this  institution,  in  accommodation  to 
the  unfaithfulness  and  obstinacy  of  the  people ;  and  also  the  effects 
which  it  occasioned  in  the  general  government  of  the  world.  With 
respect  to  the  first  particular  the  case  is  most  astonishing,  as  exhibiting 
great  displays  of  goodness,  long-suffering,  and  mercy,  in  combination 
with  infinite  wisdom  and  pow'er.  No  sooner  had  the  purpose  of  God 
been  fully  brought  into  operation  by  the  completion  of  the  covenant, 
than  the  unbelief  of  Israel  protracted  the  sojourn  in  the  wilderness 
from  a  year  and  a  half  to  forty  years.  When  the  supineness  of  the 
people  prevented  their  taking  perfect  possession  of  the  promised  land, 
their  limited  occupation  of  it  was  divinely  defended.  As  their  religious 
unfaithfulness  rendered  them  liable  to  repeated  aggressions,  God  raised 
up  extraordinary  deliverers  to  judge  and  save  them.  When  it  had  be¬ 
come  fully  apparent  that,  notwithstanding  a  rich  amount  of  divine  influ¬ 
ence,  npi)lied  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  their  unfaithful¬ 
ness  was  such  that  the  power  of  their  religion  was  insufficient  to  maintain 
their  national  unity,  they  were  allowed  to  establish  a  monarchy.  The 
sovereign  having  used  all  his  influence  and  power  to  promote  licentious¬ 
ness  of  manners,  and  the  introduction  of  idolatry,  the  nation  was 
divided  by  divine  appointment  into  two  independent  kingdoms.  At 
length,  when  these  and  other  causes  had  consummated  the  iniquity  of 
Israel,  they  were  successively  destroyed,  and  carried  into  captivity, 
^et,  in  the  midst  of  national  ruin,  the  identity  of  the  Hebrew  people 
was  maintained,  and  a  remnant  restored  and  preserved,  until,  havung 
completed  their  sin  by  their  constant  and  obstinate  rejection  of  the 
Messiah,  the  covenant  was  annulled,  and  the  Hebrews  driven  from  the 
land  of  their  fathers.  But  in  all  this  conflict  between  carnal  unbelief 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Divine  interposition  on  the  other,  it  is  evident 
that,  from  the  first,  the  government,  which  was  intended  to  be  a  pure 
theocracy,  became  more  and  more  unholy  in  its  chardeter.  Evc^  change 
in  polity,  the  various  and  successive  alterations  in  administration,  w'crc 
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SO  many  iif^grcHsions  u|)on  the  immediate  and  direct  ^overumuni  oi' 
God,  by  the  unfaithfulness  of  his  elect.  Thus  we  see  the  f^lorious 
theocracy  invaded  and  corrupted,  while  the  people  who  were  deslintd 
to  have  Jehovah  for  their  king,  luul  all  their  national  interests  sustiiuieil 
and  surrounded  by  his  glorious  and  infinite  attributes,  arc  found  gra¬ 
dually  descending  to  the  ordinar)^  level  of  a  minor  state,  relpng  for 
direction  and  defence  only  upon  human  wisdom  and  valour;  until,  under 
the  malediction  of  Heaven,  they  were  deprived  of  national  existence, 
and  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth  as  homeless  outcasts. 

‘  Another  imj>ortant  subject  is  presented  to  our  consideration,  in  the 
etfccts  which  were  ])roduced  upon  tlie  general  government  of  the  \wrlil 
by  the  national  election  of  the  Hebrews.  It  is  impossible  tliat  a  people 
c'ould  be  made  to  enjoy  such  special  and  elevated  privileges,  without 
creating  a  necessity  for  some  peculiar  manifestations  to  the  surrounding 
nations  of  the  actuid  existence,  and  resistless  operations  of  the  Divine 
government.  Intimations  of  this  abound  in  holy  Scripture.  AMicn 
the  several  branches  of  the  j)ost-diluvian  population  were,  by  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  tongues,  dispersed  abroad  over  the  earth,  their  location  was 
api>ointcd,  and  the  bounds  of  their  respective  territories  fixed,  wiili 
Hpecial  reference  to  the  future  inheritance  of  Israel.  (Deut.  xxxii.  8.) 
The  situation  of  the  elect  nation  was  a  first  principle  in  the  whole  of 
Uii»  proWdcntial  arrangement.  And  throughout  their  future  history, 
Fig)’])t  and  Syria,  Ethiopia  and  Babylon,  Assyria  and  Edom,  and  other 
siUTounding  kingdoms,  were  elevated  or  depressed,  were  crowncil  witli 
victory  or  covered  witli  defeat,  generally  according  to  their  bearing  to¬ 
wards  Israel,  or  the  peculiar  circumstances  and  condition  of  this  chosen 
nation.  More  than  this,  the  secret  of  the  Lord  w'as  w  ith  his  people. 
Some  intimation  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt  was  revealed  to  Abraham. 
The  reipiicm  of  Nineveh  w'as  sung  by  Hebrew  bards,  while  she  was 
mistress  of  Asia.  The  doom  of  Babylon  was  asserted  by  the  sacred 
seer  bcf(»re  the  name  of  Nebuchadnezzar  w’as  known  among  men.  The 
warlike  exploits  of  Cyrus,  and  tlie  martial  career  of  Alexander,  were 
not  only  know  n  to  Hebrew*  prophets,  but  their  principal  actions  graphi¬ 
cally  described,  ages  before  those  men  were  born.  The  universal 
ascendency  of  Homo  was  published  to  Israel  during  the  captivity. 

I  hese  are  not  merely  mentioned  ns  interesting  facts ;  as  such  they  de¬ 
serve  very  serious  attention ;  but  reference  is  now'  made  to  them  as 
proofs  that  Israel  was  the  centre-point  of  Gk)d*8  providential  govcnimcnt 
of  the  world,  the  key-stone  in  the  great  arch  of  ancient  nations.  How 
gloriously  does  this  exhibit  the  Divine  character !  How*  infinite  in 
perfections  must  He  be,  w’ho  could  so  exactly  adjust  the  jxditical 
mechanism  of  the  world,  that  while  governing  all  kingdoms  in 
wisdom,  truth,  and  equity,  he  could  make  the  most  prominent  events 
in  the  history  of  every  nation  subserve  the  interests  of  his  own  pecu¬ 
liar  people!  Men  may  scoff  at  Jew’ish  superstition,  and  magnify  tlie 
refinement  of  Athens,  the  valour  of  Sparta,  the  splendour  of  Home ; 
but  he  knows  nothing  either  of  God,  or  of  the  history  of  his  race,  who 
docs^  not  Ciire fully  study  the  Divine  administration  of  the  w’orld,  in 
special  relation  to  the  Hebrew  nation.’— Pp.  744 — 746. 

A  few  niiscelhineous  observatious,  selected  out  of  a  long  list? 
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must  be  added,  partly  for  the  sake  of  more  fully  characterising 
the  performance  of  the  work,  and  partly  to  prevent  advanced 
biblical  scholars  from  expecting  more  from  it  than  it  can  supply. 

In  the  story  of  the  combat  of  David  with  Goliath,  Mr.  Smith 
has  attempted  to  harmonize  the  narrative,  not  as  the  Septuagint 
translators  have  done,  by  transposition,  but,  contrary  to  his  own 
principles,  by  altering  the  account.  He  maintains,  also,  that 
Jerusalem  was  then  a  royal  city  of  the  Israelites,  which  docs  not 
appear  from  the  subsequent  history  of  David. 

The  Hook  of  Judith  he  regards  as  an  authentic  narrative,  and 
places  the  invasion  and  defeat  it  records,  at  the  date  of  the 
Median  monarch,  mentioned  in  the  first  chapter,  about  B.  c.  050 ; 
although  the  mention  of  the  recent  return  from  captivity,  in  the 
fourth  chapter,  and  the  name  of  ‘  Joachim,  the  high  priest,*  with 
the  whole  tenor  of  that  part  of  the  tale,  would  show  that  the 
date  of  the  assassination  of  Holoferncs  was  about  n.c.  475.  And, 
although  this  wonderful  passage  of  nearly  two  centuries  in  the 
course  of  the  march  of  an  army  from  the  Euplirates  to  the 
Jordan,  is  enough  to  prove  the  whole  account  fictitious. 

We  object  to  the  way  in  which  the  sins  and  errors  of  some  of 
the  eminent  characters  in  this  history  are  rather  slurred  over, 
and  timidly  excused,  in  a  manner  quite  at  vfiriance  with  the 
candid  truthfulness  of  the  Bible ;  and  so  as  to  afford  a  justification 
of  the  sneers  of  infidel  waiters.  And  we  further  object  to  the 
facility  with  which  hypotheses  of  miracles  are  framed  to  explain 
certain  passages  of  the  story,  and  then  argued  from  as  if  they 
were  recorded  facts.  This  is  especially  to  be  noted  in  the 
observations  on  the  change  in  the  Hebrew  theology,  which  took 
place  during  the  captivity  ;  and  w  Inch,  indeed,  needs  no  miracle 
whatever  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  to  any  mind.  But  Mr. 
Smith  was  desirous  of  securing  to  the  dtcmonology  which  the 
Jews  learned  in  Assyria,  the  sanction  of  inspiration.  It  docs 
not,  moreover,  strike  us  as  at  all  corcct  to  speak  of  ‘  Trinitarian 
doctrines  *  as  forming  part  of  the  theological  system  of  the 
Israelites.  That  there  are  many  intimations  of  the  great  and 
^^ful  truths  respecting  the  Deity  that  are  implied  in  the  word 
‘  Irinity,*  particularly  in  the  prophetical  writings,  no  one  can 
deny ;  but  these  truths  were  rather  living  hopes  of  the  hcai  t, 
^an  forms  of  intellectual  belief  then.  And  this  tendency  to 
impute  evangelical  *  doctrines  ’  to  the  Jews,  rather  than  evan¬ 
gelical  hopes  and  truths^  appears  to  us  an  error  that  has  given  a 
wrong  colouring  to  many  parts  of  this  work. 

We  cannot  hut  think,  also,  that  reference  to  the  works  of 
recent  scholars  would  have  greatly  helped  Mr.  Smith  in  his 
labours.  Dr.  Kitto’s  *  Cyclopajdia,*  a  work  of  Ncandcr’s,  and 
another  by  Uavernick  (misspelt  Ilarernerk)^  are  the  only  really 
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modorn  publications  that  arc  referred  to ;  Adam  Clarke’s  ‘  Com* 
mentarj’  being  the  fountain  whence  most  of  his  philological  criti¬ 
cism  is  drawm. 

Mr.  Smith  speaks  in  several  places  of  miracles  and  prophecies 
as  the  foundation  of  revelation.  Now,  we  must  think  that  the 
truth  of  what  is  revealed,  or,  in  other  words,  its  exact  adaptation 
to  man’s  need — an  adaptation  which  is  so  complete,  that  it  meets 
every  shade  of  natural  disposition,  every  degree  of  mental 
rudeness  or  cultivation,  every  stage  of  spiritual  development  in 
man  ;  w  e  must  think  that  this  is  the  basis  of  our  reception  of 
the  Scriptures  as  the  record  of  God’s  revealed  will.  Miracles 
and  prophecies,  then,  corroborate  and  sustain  our  contidence 
in  it ;  but  miracles  and  prophecies  are  powerless  to  effect  that 
conviction,  which  only  leads  to  the  earnest  and  humble  reception 
of  Jesus  as  Saviour  and  I^ord ;  and  which,  only,  is  the  dawn  in 
the  heart  of  tlic  faith  which  saves  the  soul.  Most  certainly  it  is 
not  on  miracles  and  prophecies  that  the  faith  of  the  thousands  of 
unlettered  believers  rests. 

It  is  very  curious  to  see  that  this  author,  notwithstanding  his 
abhorrence  of  rationalism,  has  (in  pp.  469,  470)  given  a  most 
rationalistic  explanation  of  Jehoshaphat’s  victory  over  the  united 
forces  of  Edom,  Ammon,  and  Moab ;  commending  it  as  a  ‘  happy 
conjecture’  of  Booth,  from  whose  writings  he  obtained  it. 

At  p.  482,  Russell’s  ‘Connexion’  is  quoted  respecting  Uzziah’s 
leprosy ;  and  Mr.  Smith  is  astonished  that  he  should  have  ‘  to 
correct  the  error  of  a  bishop  *  in  the  direction  of  justifying  the 
interference  of  royalty  in  matters  which  belonged  to  the  priest¬ 
hood  alone.  Now,  considering  that  Bishop  Russell,  at  Glasgow, 
it  a  Dissenter^  it  does  not  appear  to  us  at  all  singular  that  he 
should,  even  in  this  oblique  w  ay,  express  his  approbation  of  the 
interfenume  of  the  secular  authority  in  the  things  of  the  Church. 
One  might  have  thought  that  the  recollection  of  .the  7«/c^uii 
bishops  of  our  first  James  and  Charles  would  have  spared  Mr. 
Smitli  the  trouble  that  so  surprises  him.  But  •  we  have,  at 
pp.  706, 707,  a  fine  protest  against  the  union  of  Church  and  State ; 
the  concluding  part  of  which  we  must  put  in  ‘  Ihe 

government  of  the  province  having  been,  after  the  removal  of 
Nohemiah,  vested  in  the  high  priesthood,  was  productive  of 
infinite  mischief;  and  this  alteration  can  scarcely  be  accounted 
for  but  on  the  supposition,  that  it  was  now  permitted  to  show  the 
lamentable  consequences  which  must  always  result  from  the 
connexion  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  offices  in  the  same  per  son , 
d  standing  beacon  for  the  guidance  of  the  world  in  all  successive 
gmerations,* 

In  chap,  xii.,  p.  708,  et  seq,,  a  careful  and  tolerably 
complete  account  is  p^ven  of  the  characteristic  tenets  of  the 
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Pharisees,  Sadclucccs,  and  Esscnes ;  Josephus  being,  of  course, 
the  cliief  authority  referred  to.  We  take  the  opportunity  this 
aflfords  us  of  pointing  out  another  of  the  matters  involved  in  that 
view  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation  we  have  before  spoken  of. 
Both  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  evidently  supposed  that  the 
national  law  was  religion ;  but  they  differed  in  the  way  by  which 
its  meaning  and  doctrines  should  be  developed.  The  Pharisees 
used  tradition^  as  the  Anglicans  of  our  day  do  for  the  discovery  of 
Christian  doctrine ;  while  the  Sadducees  employed  logic  as  the 
schoolmen  did.  Neither  sect  ventured,  with  open  eye  and  heart,  to 
the  record  itself ;  and  thus  they  discredited  it,  whilst  they  deluded 
themselves.  The  Essenes,  on  the  other  hand,  seem  to  have 
perceived  that  religion  was  quite  another  thing  than  the  Hebrew 
polity,  yet  they  failed  to  learn  what  it  was  from  the  prophetical 
books  and  the  Psalms ;  and  like  men  by  whom  a  low  degree  of 
spirituality  alone  is  reached,  who  are  apt  to  be  dazzled  with  the 
brightness  of  the  new  heavens  and  earth  that  is  revealed  to  their 
view,  they  adopted  a  kind  of  ascetic  cocnobitism,  and  allegorized 
the  Scriptures  as  the  most  seeming  spiritual  way  of  getting  at 
their  meaning,  and  certainly  as  the  best  way  of  obtaining  fern 
them  a  sanction  for  their  system.  When  Mr.  Smith  says 
(p.  723), '  Orthodoxy  was  general,*  he  surely  takes  an  erroneous 
view  of  the  condition  of  the  Jews  at  the  time  he  is  speaking  of. 
In  the  truly  spiritual  men,  then,  and  at  all  times,  those  truths 
were  living  which,  in  the  apostolic  days,  would  have  led  them  to 
range  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  gospel.  But  Jewish  ortho¬ 
doxy,  both  then  and  later,  was  Pharisaism,  and  not  religion  at 
all ;  that  is,  not  spiritual  truth,  but  traditional  ceremoniousness. 

The  author  has  not  followed  the  common  system  of  sacred 
chronology;  but  he  has  not  given  any  discussions  upon  that 
vexed  subject;  and,  as  it  is  so  enveloped  in  difficulties,  we 
cannot  impute  blame  to  him  for  either  proceeding — ^particu¬ 
larly  when  we  remember  the  general  design  of  his  work.  We 
must,  however,  confess  that  we  can  see  no  satisfactory  reason 
for  rejecting  the  general  scheme  of  Ussher’s  ‘  Annals.’  In  some 
details  it  is  impossible  to  follow  him ;  as,  for  example,  in  the 
dates  of  several  of  the  kings,  and  in  those  of  some  of  the  judges. 
Certainty  on  these  points  is,  we  know,  quite  unattainable ;  but 
^  think  that  Sir  John  Marsham,  in  his  ‘  Chronicus  Canon,*  has 
done  something  towards  disentangling  the  confusion  of  the 
oarlier  period;  and  in  the  articles,  ‘Israel  ’and  ‘Judah,*  in 
Hr.  Kitto’s  ‘  Cyclopadia,’  may  be  found  discussions  which  throw 
^cat  light  upon  the  perplexities  of  the  later  period  We  must 
ftdd,  that  the  writer  of  those  articles,  Mr.  Newman,  has  adopted, 
in  his  ‘  History  of  the  Hebrew  Monarchy,’  a  very  different  view 
frnm  that  maintained  in  the  ‘  Cyclopa»dia.’  I’his,  however,*  is 
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clear  in  relation  to  this  question  ;  that  the  theory  maintained  hy 
Dr.  Lepsius,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  ‘  Chronologie  dcr  Aegypter,’ 
recently  published,  and  hinted  in  Mr.  Newman’s  work,  that  40 
is  a  ‘mjrthical  number’  with  the  Jews,  and  so  may  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  *ar,’  and  have  any  value  assigned  to  it  that  the 
exigencies  of  research  may  require,  can  only  produce  ^  confusion 
worse  confounded.’  Let  the  doctor’s  own  conclusions  be  our 
witness  and  proof.  He  places  the  Exode  in  131S  b.c. 
(1491,  Ussher;  1625,  Clinton);  makes  the  settlement  of  Jacob 
and  his  family  in  Egypt  take  place  from  90  to  100  years  before 
the  Exode  (1706,  Ussher;  1840,  Clinton),  and  the  visit  of 
Abraham  about  the  same  interval  before  that  (1921,  Ussher; 
2055,  Clinton);  and  reduces  the  480  years  of  1  Kings  vi.  1 
(480,  Ussher ;  612,  Clinton  ;  962,  Pezron),  between  the  Exode 
and  the  foundation  of  the  Temple,  to  318  years ! 

Widely  different  from  the  ‘  Sacred  Annals  ’  is  the  work  we 
must  now  speak  of — Mr.  Newman’s  *  History  of  the  Hebrew 
Monarchy.’  ‘  History,’  truly,  it  is  not,  but  criticism  ;  and  that 
of  the  most  partial  and  destructive  character.  The  perusal  of 
his  book  affects  one,  as  walking  over  the  ruins  of  a  vast  and 
wealthy  city,  which  the  earthquake  that  had  devastated  was  yet 
rocking,  might  affect  one.  And  the  melancholy  oppression  of 
spirit,  the  mist  that  floats  upon  the  mind’s  eyes,  is  not  disperse  d 
till  you  have  fairly  closed  his  book,  and  opened  the  Bible  to  see 
for  yourself  if  things  arc  as  the  ‘  History  ’  pictures  tliem ;  and 
then  you  find  that  they  are  not  so,  and  that  it  was  only  a  black 
dream,  a  night-mare,  that  oppressed  and  beclouded  you — with 
your  first  waking  thought  the  hideous  phantasy  is  gone. 

Not  history,  but  destructive  criticism  truly.  J'hc  process  is 
as  summary  as  King  Jehoiakim’s  with  Jeremiah’s  prophecit's, 
which  Mr.  Ne>vman  very  earnestly  defends.  And  the  *  canon  ’ 
adopted,  although  nowhere  clearly  announced,  seems  to  be 
nothing  more  than  that  grim  parody  on  Merlin  of  Douay’s  cele¬ 
brated  ‘  I^aw  of  Suspect  ’  during  the  Reign  of  Terror — ‘  Susporf 
of  hetng  Stispert  *  We  have,  however,  in  the  Preface  (p.  iv.) 
what  is  intended  as  a  statement  of  the  critical  canon  by  which 
the  author  has  been  guided.  *  We  explain  all  the  phenomena 
by  known  causes,  in  preference  to  inventing  unknown  ones.’ 
Hut  we  submit  that  this  would  never  have  led  to  the  incessant 
use  of  such  terms  as  these,  which  occur  in  page  after  page 
throughout  the  work : — ‘  fable,’  ‘  clearly  fabulous,’  ‘  mere 
romance,’  ‘  apocryphal,’  ‘  justly  suspected,’  *  obvious  exaggera¬ 
tion,  ‘ exaggeration  of  legend,’  ‘legend  beginning  to  drivel, 

‘  poetical  invention,’  ‘  unhistorical,’  ‘  if  we  can  trust  our  narra¬ 
tive,’  ‘if  we  can  trust  our  informer,’  ‘national  tradition,’  ‘his¬ 
toric  reality  may  lie  doubted,’  ‘  details  must  be  received  with 
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caution,  and  a  measure  of  distrust,*  *  mythical,’  ‘  questionable,’ 
*  credulous  exaggeration,’  ‘  the  fictitiousness  of  all  this  is  trans¬ 
parent,’  ‘  this  account  must  be  received  with  some  uncertainty,’ 
‘  wc  are  justified  in  refusing  belief  to  any  part  of  the  story.’ 
Wc  could  extend  this  list  to  the  weariness  and  disgust  of  our 
readers.  We  appeal  to  them,  and  to  any  one  that  knows  what 
history  or  criticism  is,  if  there  can  be  cither  one  or  the  other, 
when  these  terms,  and  such  as  they,  arc  employed  so  profusely 
as  they  are  in  this  book. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Newman  has  reconstructed  the  whole  story ; 
omitting  every  miracle,  of  course,  and  everything  that  did  not 
please  him,  or  could  not,  by  any  torturing,  be  persuaded  to  bend 
to  the  shape  he  needed  it  in,  that  it  might  fit  his  narrative, 
'fhus,  the  invasion  of  Zerah,  the  Ethiopian,  is  utterly  denied ; 
and  that  of  Shishak  is  first  dismissed  with  the  same  dishonour, 
and  afterwards  recalled,  because  there  was  a  possibility  of 
‘  accounting  for  ’  the  spoliation  of  the  Temple  treasures  without 
laying  the  blame  on  the  Egyptian.  He  has  produced  a  perfectly 
new  tale.  If  all  those  irrelevant  and  obtrusive  terms  of  opprobium 
were  omitted,  we  should  have,  in  this  ‘  History  of  the  Hebrew 
Monarchy,’  one  of  those  ‘  plausible  fictions  ’  of  which  Mr.  Grotc 
says,  speaking  of  the  interpretation  of  the  myths  of  Ancient 
Greece  (vol.  i.  pp.  574,  575),  *  The  utmost  which  wc  accomplish, 
by  means  of  the  semi-historical  theory,  even  in  its  most  successful 
applications,  is,  that  after  leaving  out  from  the  mythical  narrative 
all  that  is  miraculous,  or  high-coloured,  or  extravagant,  wc 
arrive  at  a  series  of  credible  incidents — incidents  which  ma^, 
perhaps,  have  really  occurred,  and  against  which  no  intrinsic 
presumption  can  be  raised.  This  is  exactly  the  character  of  a 
well-written,  modern  novel  (as,  for  example,  several  among  the 
compositions  of  Defoe),  the  whole  story  of  which  is  such  as  may 
well  have  occurred,  in  real  life :  it  is  plausible  fiction,  and  nothing 
beyond.  To  raise  plausible  fiction  up  to  the  superior  dignity  of 
truth,  some  positive  testimony,  or  positive  ground,  of  inference 
must  be  shown  ;  even  the  highest  measure  of  intrinsic  probability 
is  not  alone  sufficient.’  And  (pp.  577,  578),  ‘  We  have  thus  the 
very  minimum  of  positive  proof,  and  the  maximum  of  negative 
presumption :  wc  may  diminish  the  latter  by  conjectural  omissions 
and  interpolations,  but  we  cannot  by  any  artifice  increase  the 
former :  the  narrative  ceases  to  be  incredible,  but  it  still  remains 
uncertified — a  mere  common-place  possibility.’ 

Hut  it  will  hardly  be  credited  that  any  one,  particularly  a 
scholar,  should  attempt  the  reconstruction  of  a  history  that 
comes  to  us  in  the  form  of  the  Old  Testament  history,  llere  is 
the  formula  by  which  Mr.  Newman  introduces  his  version  of 
the  attack  on  the  Amalekites  by  Saul,  and  the  slaughU'r  of  Agag 
by  Samuel  : — *  On  the  wdiole,  it  is  rrcdiblo  that  the  following 
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more  tame  account  comes  nearer  to  the  truth.*  In  another  case, 
he  says,  ‘  Such  being  the  outline  of  thin^,  we  might  seem  able 
to  fill  it  up  without  consulting  the  book which,  accordingly, 
he  proceeds  to  do.  These  expressions  are  suflScient  to  show  that 
Mr.  Newman  was  fully  aware  of  the  nature  of  his  undertaking. 

We  quoted  Mr.  Grote’s  dictum  respecting  the  labours  of  the 
logo^aphcrs  of  Greece.  It,  of  course,  refers  to  the  pc^tical  and 
tradiUonal  stories,  which,  sometimes  wrought  into  epic  lay,  but 
more  frequently  handed  down  orally  from  one  generation  to 
another,  contained  all  that  was  believed  of  the  men  and  things 
of  Hellas  anterior  to  the  eighth  century  before  Christ.  And  we 
think  the  truth  of  it  is  so  self-evident,  that  no  future  historian  of 
Greece  will  adopt  any  other  course  respecting  its  early  ages  than 
that  which  Mr.  Grote  himself  has  adopted,  and  which,  before 
him,  the  late  Dr.  Arnold  pursued  with  respect  to  the  legendary 
history  of  Rome.  Now,  if  from  stories  that  are  not  only 
mythical  in  colour  and  tone,  but  in  form  also,  the  rationalizing 
theory  can  get  only  '  uncertified,’  ‘  common -place  possibility’ — 
what  is,  in  fact,  not  a  whit  more  receivable  as  history  than  the 
myths  themselves — what  is  to  be  expected  from  it  when  it  is 
applied  to  such  materials  as  the  greater  part  of  the  historical 
writings  of  the  Old  Testament  confusedly  are, — not  glowing  verse, 
still  less  impalpable  tradition ;  but  curt,  dry  annals,  remarkable 
only  for  their  extreme  simplicity,  the  age  of  whose  compilation 
can  be  ascertained  without  the  possibility  of  a  very  wide  error, 
and  which  arc  certified  by  not  unfrequent  references  to  the 
primary  records  from  which  they  are  compiled?  Not  even  a 
‘  plausible  fiction,’  not  even  ‘  a  common-place  possibility  ;’  but  a 
most  unsatisfactory  story,  composed  of  wholly  uncertified  con¬ 
jectures,  and  wanting  the  very  thing  which  gives  to  the  Hebrew 
history  its  convincing  character  of  authenticity  and  truth — the 
constant  manifestation  of  the  wonder-working  power,  and  of  the 
wisdom  of  God. 

Our  space  is  not  sufficient  for  even  the  briefest  reply  to  the 
rationalizing  speculations  contained  in  Mr.  Newman’s  work ; 
they  are  innumerable.  The  well-known  conjectures  of  the  German 
Neologists  arc  repeated  here,  although  they  have  been  modified 
and  recanted,  and  refuted  too ;  and  many  more  are  thrown  out 
by  the  author  with  the  same  recklessness  and  fatal  facility,  that 
William  Taylor,  of  Norwich,  was  wont  to  displav  in  his  letters,  and 
essays,  and  after-dinner  conversation.  Indeed,  it  is  not  necessary 
for  us  to  attempt  any  reply.  The  activity  of  our  theologians, 
and  the  enterprize  of  our  publishers,  have  already  put  many  in- 
v;duable  w’orks  of  polemical  criticism  within  the  reach  of  most 
of  our  readers ;  and  in  Dr.  Davidson’s  writings,  and  yet  more 
concisely,  in  Dr.  Kitto’s  ‘  Biblical  Cyclopsedia,’  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  may  be  found  w’hich  w’ill  enable  any  who  are  minded  to 
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undertake  such  a  thankless  task,  to  reply  to  them  for  them- 

telTcs. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  remarks  on  detached  passages  and 
■abjects,  which  we  are  tempted  to  add,  lest  any  one  should 
suppose  that  we  are  disposed  to  do  Mr.  Newman  injustice.  The 
prophets,  as  might  be  expected,  receive  but  hard  measure  at  his 
hands;  they  are  charged  with  *  fanaticism,’  ‘affectation,’  ‘extra¬ 
vagance,’  ‘  madness,’  ‘  narrow-minded  abhorrence  of  worldly  art, 
skill,  science,  as  producing  merely  wealth,  pomp,  luxury,  and 
pride;’  Samuel,  Ahijah,  and  Elisha,  are  ‘political  schemers;’ 
Samuel  is  even  guilty  of  ‘  treason  ;’  the  prophecies  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  are  ‘  historical,’  i.e.  written  after  the  events  had  occurred ; 
in  other  cases  ‘  history  has  been  made  out  of  prophecy ;’  Isaiah 
utters  in  chap.  vii.  11 — 1^5,  ‘  a  sagacious  anticipation another 
in  some  other  place  utters,  ‘  an  unfortunate  augury ;’ — all  this 
was  to  be  expected.  But  who  could  have  expected  that  Isaiali’s 
prophecies  against  Babylon  should  be  said  to  ‘  have  received 
either  a  most  accurate,  or  a  most  plausible  fulfilment?’  There 
is  no  such  alternative  possible ;  the  fulfilment  is  ‘  most  accurate.’ 
How  is  such  a  statement  to  be  characterised  ?  The  destruction 
of  Sennacherib’s  army,  again,  suggests  this  reflection,  which  is 
said  to  be  one  ‘  of  no  little  importance ;’ — ‘  it  is  possible,  and 
indeed  probable,  that  Isaiah  did  not  write  down  his  utterances 
against  Sennacherib  during  the  turmoil  of  the  war ;  and  if  they 
received  their  final  shape  nrom  his  pen  after  the  event,  he  would 
almost  inevitably  (without  consciousness  of  it)  give  point  to  all 
the  predictions.’  Of  ‘no  little  importance’  truly ;  but  it  is,  as  it 
shows  us,  what  shifts  this  writer  will  resort  to,  rather  than  give 
to  these  historical  documents  fair  historical  usage.  In  the  same 
spirit  it  is  suggested  that  Jeremiah  revised  all  his  writings,  and 
*  may  have  introduced  changes.’  But  it  is  not  easy  to  restrain 
our  indignation  at  the  inventions  that  are  introduced  at  every 
turn ;  and  that  in  face  of  the  declaration  in  the  preface  of  the 
book,  which  we  have  already  quoted,  ‘  We  explain  all  the 
phenomena  by  known  causes,  in  preference  to  inteniing  nnknovon 
ones.’ 

We  cannot  regard  it  as  a  fault  that  this  writer,  with  keen  eye, 
and  keener  words,  detects  and  denounces  the  sins  and  the  follies 
of  the  heroes  of  Bible  story.  Yet  in  many  cases,  gentler  words 
niight  have  been  employed  with  more  effect ;  and  to  judge  and 
eoudemn  the  conduct  of  these  men  by  the  knowledge  and  senti¬ 
ments  of  our  day,  is  to  overlook  one  of  the  first  principles  in 
moials ;  while  to  hunt  about  for  palliatives,  and  to  be  somewhat 
lavish  with  excuses,  for  ‘  false  prophets,’  and  idolaters  and 
idolatry,  it  a  fault  of  no  little  gravity. 

One  feature  of  Mr.  Newman’s  work  recommends  it,  for 
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occasional  consultation,  to  the  student  of  the  Hebrew  annals, 
who  is  desirous  of  filling  up,  as  completely  as  possible,  the  out¬ 
line  of  the  history  of  this  remarkable  and  favoured  people.  It 
contains  not  a  few  of  those  elucidations  of  obscure  facts  which 
so  jK'culiarly  display  the  hand  of  a  trained  schohu* ;  and  which 
arc  in  the  highest  degree  suggestive  to  the  advancing  scholar. 
There  is  but  one  passage,  the  conclusion  to  the  book,  that  wc 
can  quote  as  an  exhibition  of  the  style  of  the  writer  ;  and  even 
that  contains  evident  fruits  of  his  rationalizing  criticism,  and 
requires  us  to  put  one  expression  in  brackets,  in  token  of  our 
dissent  from  his  opinion  : — 

‘  It  is  not  intended  here  to  pursue  the  later  fortunes  of  the  Jewish 
nation.  We  have  seen  its  monarchy  rise  and  fall.  In  its  progress  the 
prophetical  and  the  sacerdotal  elements  were  dcvelo])cd  side  by  side ; 
the  former  flourished  in  its  native  soil  for  a  brief  period,  hut  was  tnuis- 
planted  over  all  the  world,  to  impart  a  lasting  glory  to  Jewish  mouo- 
theism.  The  latter,  while  in  union  with,  and  subservient  to,  the  free 
spirit  of  prophecy,  had  struck  its  roots  into  the  national  heart,  and 
grown  up  as  a  constitutional  pillar  to  the  monarchy ;  but  when  un¬ 
checked  by  prophet  or  by  king,  and  invested  with  the  supreme  tem- 
poml  and  spiritual  control  of  the  restored  nation,  it  dwindled  to  a  mere 
scrubby  plant,  whose  fruit  was  dry  and  thorny  learning,  or  apples  of 
Sodom,  which  arc  as  ashes  in  the  mouth.  Such  w'as  the  unexpansive 
and  literal  materialism  of  the  later  llabbi,  out  of  which  has  proceedetl 
nearly  all  that  is  unamiablc  in  the  Jewish  character ;  but  the  Uoinan 
wTiters  who  saw  this  side  only  of  the  nation,  little  knew  how  high  a 
value  the  retrospect  of  the  world’s  history  would  set  on  the  agency  of 
this  scattered  and  despised  people.  F’or  if  Greece  was  born  to  teach 
art  and  philosophy,  and  Rome  to  diffuse  the  processes  of  law  and  govern¬ 
ment,  surely  Judica  has  been  the  well-spring  of  religious  wisdom  to  a 
world  besotted  by  frivolous  or  impure  fancies.  To  these  three  nations 
it  ha.*«  l)cen  given  to  cultivate  and  develop  principles  characteristic 
of  themselves :  to  the  Greeks,  beauty  and  science ;  to  tho  Romans, 
jiiris]>rudence  and  municipal  rule ;  but  to  the  Jews,  the  holiness  of  God 
and  hLs  sympathy  with  his  chosen  servants.  That  this  was  the  true 
calling  of  the  nation,  the  prophets  were  inwardly  conscious  at  an  early 
IKTiod.  They  discerned  that  Jerusalem  was  as  a  centre  of  bright  light 
to  a  dark  world,  and  while  groaning  over  tlic  monstrous  fictions  which 
imposed  on  the  nations  under  the  name  of  religion,  they  announced 
that  out  of  Zion  should  go  forth  the  law  and  the  word  of  Jehovah.  WTicn 
they  did  not  see,  yet  they  believed,  that  the  proud  and  despiteful 
heathen  should  at  length  gladly  learn  of  their  wusdom,  and  rejoice  to 
honour  them.  In  this  faith  [the  younger^  Isaiah  closed  his  magni¬ 
ficent  strains,  addressing  Jerusalem : — 

*  Rehold,  darkness  covereth  the  eartli, 

And  thick  mist  the  peoples ; 

But  Jehovah  riseth  ujx)n  thee. 

And  his  glory  shall  be  seen  on  thee : 
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And  the  Gentiles  shall  come  to  thy  light. 

And  kings  to  the  brightness  of  thy  rising. 

«  «  «  « 

,  The  Gentiles  shall  see  thy  righteousness, 

And  all  kings  thy  glory  ; 

V  And  thou  shalt  be  called  by  a  new  name, 

Which  the  mouth  of  Jehovah  shall  name. 

Thou  shalt  be  a  garland  of  glory  in  the  hand  Jehovah, 

And  a  royal  diadem  in  the  hand  of  thy  God. 

Thou  shalt  no  more  be  termed  Forsaken, 

Nor  shall  thy  land  any  more  be  termed  Desolate ; 

For  Jehovah  delightcth  in  thee. 

And  thy  land  shall  be  married  to  him.’ — Pp.  369,  370. 

O!  si  sic  omnia  dixissety  we  must  say  of  this  passage,  in  spite 
of  the  different  views  that  our  criticism  has  led  us  to  embrace. 
Surely  the  perception  of  this  lofty  distinction  of  the  people  of 
Israel,  that  they  developed  and  cultivated  the  principle  of  ‘  the 
holiness  of  God,  and  his  sympathy  with  his  chosen  servants,’ 
which  is  so  clearly  and  touchingly  expressed  here,  might  have 
led  so  accomplished  a  schohu:  as  Mr.  Newman  is,  to  write  a 
history  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy,  in  which,  whilst  all  that  is 
human  was  exhibited  in  its  humanity,  that  which  is  divine  would 
not  have  been  so  insultingly  explained  away  or  expelled.  Surely 
the  wide  difference,  which  he  so  well  marks,  between  the  great 
tasks  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  that  of  Judsea, — and  to  be  ‘  the 
well-spring  of  religious  wisdom  to  a  world  besotted  by  frivolous 
or  impure  fancies,’  towers  heaven-high  above  the  teaching  of 

*  art  and  philosophy,’  and  the  diffusion  of  ‘  the  processes  of  law 
and  government,’ — might  have  suggested  that  the  history  of  the 
people,  whom  the  ‘  proud  and  despiteful  heathen  ’  should  at 
length  ‘  rejoice  to  honour,’  and  whose  ‘  wisdom  ’  they  should 
‘  gladly  learn,’  must  be  marked  by  unmistakcable  signs  of  their 

*  high  calling  of  God ;’  and  that  the  divine  manifestations  of 
miracle  and  prophecy,  which  the  Greek  and  Roman  but  pre¬ 
tended  to  enjoy,  would  be  found  realized  amongst  the  Hebrews, 
as  the  indispensable  accompaniments  and  attestations  of  the  work 
that  was  given  them  to  do.  Surely,  the  discernment  of  what 
consci^uenccs  have  flowed  from  the  knowledge  of  the  records  of 
Old  Testament  facts  and  truths,  displayed  in  tnis  noble  eulogy  on 
both  king  and  people,  on  priest  and  prophet,  might  have  saved 
him  from  such  a  disastrous  undertaking  as  that  oi  tearing  those 
records  to  fragments ;  and  then  by  piecing  those  he  chose  to 
gather  up  with  fancies  of  his  own,  oi  making  for  the  Israelites 
under  their  kings,  a  history  as  mean  and  common-place  as  the 
vulgarest  infidel  could  desire  to  see  them  convicted  of.  Perhaps 
his  concluding  paragraph  may  yet  affect  the  writer  with  some 
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remorse,  and  lead  him,  with  worthier  scope,  and  a  truer  criticism, 
to  tell  the  mournful  tale  of  Israel’s  glory,  and  sin,  and  woe. 

There  are  yet  one  or  two  matters  connected  with  this  work, 
that  require  some  notice.  In  the  preface,  we  find  this  (p.vii.): — 

‘  One  sentiment  the  writer  desires  to  express  most  emphatically. 
True  religion  consists  in  elevated  notions  of  God,  right  affections 
and  a  pure  conscience  towards  him  ;  but  certainly  not  in  pros¬ 
trating  the  mind  to  a  system  of  dogmatic  history.  Those  who 
ciJl  this  religion  arc  (in  the  writer’s  belief)  as  much  in  the  dark 
as  those  who  place  it  in  magical  sacraments  and  outward  puri¬ 
fications.’  We  cannot  stay  to  discuss  the  inapplicability  of  the 
term  ‘  notions  ’  to  our  thoughts  of  God  ;  although  we  must  note 
it  as  not  at  all  consistent  with  what  are  called,  a  few  pages  before, 

*  the  grand  principles  of  modern  philosophy  ;*  it  is  to  the  confusion 
of  ‘  historical  faith,’  with  assent  to  the  history  of  the  faith,  that 
we  wish  to  direct  attention.  There  is  no  doubt  that  ‘  the  idea 
of  historical  religion  ’  involves  ‘  as  essential  a  contradiction  as 
historical  astronomy  or  mathematical  religion.’  Nay,  more,  the 
man  who  docs  nothing  but  assent  to  the  facts  of  religion,  or, 
even  to  the  truths  of  religion,  is  not  a  religious  man.  Hut  it 
docs  not  follow  from  this,  that  religion  can  have  no  history  ;  nor 
that  what  has  been  handed  down  to  us  by  a  clearer  line  of 
descent  than  any  other  ancient  history  can  boast,  is  to  be  treated 
as  a  collection  of  mythical  stories,  and  insulted  with  such  ex¬ 
pressions  as  those  we  gathered  from  the  pages  of  this  book. 
Mr.  Newman  does  not  reject  with  deeper  scorn  than  wc  do,  the 
substitution  of  ‘  historical  faith  ’  for  the  faith  which  saves  the 
soul.  Hut  he  also  rejects,  and  with  as  deep  a  scorn,  the  history 
of  this  faith  amongst  men  ;  and  on  this  point,  we  dissent  from 
him  with  our  whole  heart  and  mind. 

A  few  words  from  Coleridge’s  ‘  Confessions,’  contain  the  sum 
of  what  we  would  put  in  opj>osition  to  our  author’s  hypothesis. 

‘  Christianity  is  in  fact  no  less  than  truth.  It  is  spiritual,  yet  so 
as  to  be  historical ;  and  between  these  tw'o  poles  there  must 
likewise  be  a  midpoint,  in  which  the  historical  and  spiritual 
meet.  ^  Christianity  must  have  its  history — a  history  of  itself, 
and  likewise  the  history  of  its  introduction,  its  spread,  and  its 
outward  Incoming ;  and  as  the  midpoint  above  mentioned,  a 
i>ortion  of  these  facts  must  be  miraculous,  that  is,  phenomena  in 
nature  that  are  beyond  nature.  Furthermore,  the  history  of  all 
historical  nations  must,  in  some  sense,  be  its  history  ; — in  other 
words,  all  history  must  be  providential,  and  this,  a  providence, 
^  ^  looking  forward  to  Christ.’ 

hen  Mr.  Newman  denies  that  there  is  any  *  historical  ele¬ 
ment  in  religion  at  all,*  and  attempts  to  fortify  his  position  by  a 
caricature  of  Lis  opponents’  argument,  with  the  addition,  ‘  This 
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IS  speciously  called  “  the  argument  which  rests  on  the  adaptation 
of  the  Christian  scheme  to  the  wants  of  our  nature  y”  ’  he  surely 
forgets  that  though  the  ‘  soul  ’  may  be  distinguished  from  man’s  other 
interior  or  immaterial  powers  and  faculties,  it  cannot  be  separated 
from  them.  One  of  the  most  essential  conditions  of  man’s  exist¬ 
ence  here  is  his  relation  to  time ;  whence  springs  the  historical 
element  of  religion  ;  although,  by  itself,  this  is  not  religion  at  all. 
He  who  has  religion  will  soon  find  out  that  it  has  for  him,  of 
necessity,  a  historical  aspect ;  although  it  does  not  follow  that  a 
man  can  attain  to  the  possession  of  religion  by  resolute  adherence 
to  the  facts  of  its  history. 

And,  in  spite  of  that  term  ‘  specious,’  we  hold  by  what  we 
have  already  advanced  in  this  article,  and  of  which  the  writer  we 
have  recently  quoted  says,  ‘  The  truth  revealed  through  Christ 
has  its  evidence  in  itself,  and  the  proof  of  its  divine  authority  is 
its  fitness  to  our  nature  and  needs ;  the  clearness  and  cogency  of 
this  proof  being  proportionate  to  the  degree  of  sclf-knomedge  in 
each  individual  hearer.’  And  with  him  we  add,  ‘  Christianity 
has  likewise  its  historical  evidences,  and  these  as  strong  as  is 
compatible  with  the  nature  of  history,  and  wdth  the  aims  and 
objects  of  a  religious  dispensation.  And  to  all  these,  Christianity 
itself,  as  an  existing  power  in  the  wwld,  and  Christendom,  as  an 
existing  fact,  with  the  no  less  evident  fact  of  a  progressive  ex¬ 
pansion,  give  a  force  of  moral  demonstration  that  almost  super¬ 
sedes  particular  testimony.’ 

The  consideration  of  the  special  relation  of  the  Old  Testament 
history  to  the  Gospel,  naturally  follows  that  of  the  historical  cle¬ 
ment  in  Christianity ;  but  we  have  in  the  former  part  of  this 
paper  attempted  to  sketch  our  view  of  this  question,  and  to  this 
we  would  only  add,  for  the  sake  of  those  of  our  readers  whose 
aptitudes  .and  opportunities  do  not  fit  them  for  the  study  of  such 
subjects,  the  advice  given  by  Coleridge,  ‘  to  an  unlearned,  but 
caincst  and  thoughtful  neighbour  — ‘Use  the  Old  Testament  to 
express  the  affections  excited,  and  to  confirm  the  faith  and  morals 
taught  you  in  the  New;  le.avc  all  the  rest  to  the  students  and 
professors  of  theology  and  church  history !  You  profess  only  to 
be  a  Christi«an,’ 

The  public.ation  of  this  work  might  be  regarded  as  a  ^  sign  ’ 
for  the  times.  And  taken  in  connexion  w  ith  the  unsettlcment  of 
opinion  in  that  cl.ass  of  religious  instructors  upon  whom,  mainly, 
the  task  of  upholding  the  truth  w’ill  soon  devolve,  it  might 
suggest  that  a  new  plan  must  be  adopted  by.  those  whose  learn¬ 
ing  and  standing  enables  them  to  take  the  lead  in  such  work  as 
tliis.  There  must  be  no  longer  any  timid  discountenance  of 
freedom  of  iiupiiry,  nor  conce.alment  and  hushing  up  of  opinions 
at  variance  with  those  commonly  held.  Ecclesiastical  excom- 
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municarion  must  cease  to  be  employed  as  a  theological  argument. 
Vague  denunciations  of  the  names  of  daring  thinkers  must  no 
longer  be  indulged  in.  Unwritten  traditional  creeds  must  he 
renounced,  as  well  as  those  handed  down  in  writing,  from  a  far 
more  hoary  and  venerable  antiquity.  It  must  not  be  held  a  sign 
of  heresy,  to  examine  questions  of  criticism  by  critical  canons. 
Theology  must  be  restored  to  its  rank  amongst  the  sciences.  Hut 
first,  and  above  all  things,  it  must  be  proclaimed,  that  religion 
is  spiritual  life — life  in  Christ ;  and  the  efforts  of  all  religious 
tcacners  must  be  devoted  to  the  implanting  and  cherishing  of  it ; 
— by  the  earnest  subordination  of  zeal  for  doctrines,  and  zeal  for 
churches,  to  that  zeal  which  can  be  content  only  with  the 
universal  triumph  o{*  faith  which  worketh  by  love.’ 


Art.  \\,'^Natioml  Krih  and  Practical  Remedies  ;  with  the  Plan  of  a 
Model  Tomt.  By  Jiimcs  S.  Buckingham.  London  :  Peter  Jack- 
son. 

W  K  once  knew  a  gentleman  who,  by  some  means  or  other,  had 
become  possessed  of  the  idea  that  of  all  living  writers  he  was  the 
most  truly  original — that  of  all  inventors  of  new  and  acute  theories 
concerning  men  and  things,  he  had  been  the  most  prolific — that 
every  one  was  seeking  to  borrow  from  him,  not  money,  for  he 
had  none  to  lend,  but  thought,  in  reference  to  which  he  was  a 
|H?rfect  Rothschild ;  that  so  mighty  the  genius  and  moral  power 
placed  by  Providence  at  his  disposal,  that  popular  philosophers 
liad  courted  his  society  as  a  master,  and  even  cabinets  conspired 
for  his  overtlirow.  -CV/o,  ego,  ego,  was  the  sum  and  substance  of 
this  man’s  thinkings.  His  menUd  life  was  the  embodiment  of  a 
single  pronoun.  Had  libraries,  stored  with  the  spoils  of  the 
massive  intellects  of  the  past,  ^cn  razed  to  the  ground — had 
|>estilencc  smitten  our  philosophers,  and  reduced  the  beautiful 
world  of  genius  to  a  ghastly  tomb— had  college  bells  been  sud¬ 
denly  silenced,  and  professors*  chairs  rendered  vacant  by  the  in¬ 
exorable  8jK)iler,  so  that  he  had  but  survived,  he  would  not,  he 
could  not  have  feared  for  literature,  art,  or  philosophy,  knowing 
that  in  himself  there  was  hope  for  the  world.  Stars  may  go  out 
•o  that  the  sun  remains.  And  the  result  was  that  the  man  harped 
on  the^  one  idea  of  his  own  dignity  and  superiority,  until  the 
whole  intellect  became  inqmircd,  and  the  mind,  whicli  should  be 
healthy,  hopeful,  and  confiding,  grew  morbid,  spasmodic,  and 
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suspicious ;  and  thus,  in  time,  he  became  the  victim  of  a  kind  of 
moral  biliousness,  wliich  utterly  incapacitated  him  to  do  justice 
to  tlie  achievements,  comprehend  the  motives,  or  call  forth  and 
nourish  the  respect  and  sympathies  of  his  fellows.  He  walked 
the  earth  with  the  air  of  a  fancied  martyr,  burdened  with  a  not 
very  well-supported  conviction  of  being  too  wise,  too  sincere, 
too  uncompromising  for  the  world.  It  was  his  joy  and  pride  to 
show  his  wounds,  and  recount  his  sacrifices,  and  denounce  his 
enemies  on  all  possible  occasions,  whether  in  season  or  out  of 
season ;  and  though  the  effect  of  such  outbursts  of  egotism  and 
self-complacency  was,  that  some  smiled  whilst  others  sighed,  tlie 
man  himself  wiis  much  relieved  thereby,  and  rose  higher  and 
higher  in  his  own  estimation,  after  each  of  these  extraordinary 
exhibitions  of  his  own  utter  destitution  of  a  sense  of  the  ridi¬ 
culous.  The  consequence  was,  that  this  man's  powers  ran  to 
waste,  his  mind  became  contorted,  he  viewed  all  thoughts  and 
objects  through  media  coloured  by  his  self-love,  he  dilated,  in 
his  own  imagination,  from  a  tolerably  clever,  into  an  inde¬ 
scribably  EXALTED  man;  and,  could  his  deepest  belief  have 
been  expressed  in  a  single  sentences,  he  might  very  truthfully 
have  slightly  altered  the  Mahomedan  cry,  and  declared,  ‘  There 
is  no  God  but  God,  and  /,  the  original,  the  wise,  the  brave,  am 
his  prophet.’ 

Now  the  truth  was,  the  man  himself  was  too  impracticable  to 
co-operate  with  any  one,  and  too  querulous  and  egotistical  to 
make  and  keep  friends.  He  blamed  the  world  because  thcit 
world  would  persist  in  taking  him  at  just  what  he  was  worth,  and 
not  at  his  own  valuation.  I  le  became  a  moral  wreck  and  ruin 
in  consequence  of  his  refusal  to  love  self  less,  and  humanity 
more.  He  might  have  well  served  humanity  had  he  been  content 
to  work  for  it  in  the  spirit  of  brave  Milton,  remembering  that — 

‘  They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait.’ 

But  he  courted  idolatry — he  sought  for  martyrdom,  and  he 
failed.  He  was  a  clever  man,  victimized  and  spoiled  by  the  de¬ 
lusive  idea  that  he  was  a  great  man. 

We  believe  that  we  do  but  utter  a  simple  truth  when  we 
declare  that  egotism,  vanity,  self-love,  are  among  the  most  fruitful 
causes  of  the  injury,  if  not  the  ruin  of  hosts  of  our  men  of  talent, 
and  that  to  their  influence  may  be  ascribed  the  sad  want  of  a 
clear  and  respectful  recognition  of  the  verities  of  religion,  visible 
in  our  modern  literature.  It  has  yet  to  be  practically  asserted 
that  talent  is  a  gift  and  not  an  achievement;  that  it  is  hk- 
STOW  ED,  not  WON  ;  and  that  over  its  exercise  nothing  like  self- 
will,  pride,  or  selfishness,  can  legitimately  preside.  To  say  that 
<m  individual  is  more  gifted  than  other  men,  simply  implies  that 
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such  individual  is  more  responsible  than  other  men,  and  possessed 
of  a  greater  amount  of  power  for  good  or  evil.  There  may  bc' 
something  imposing  in  the  spectacle  of  power,  but  in  simple 
power  there  is  nothing  loveable,  or  noble,  or  worship-worthy. 
Mere  omnipotence  does  not  constitute  a  God — ^nor  does  men* 
talent  constitute  a  noble  man.  It  is  the  use  made  of  such  powers 
— their  dedication  to  noblest  ends — their  consecration  by  the 
spirit  of  religion,  virtue,  and  philanthropy  ;  it  is  this  which  im¬ 
parts  dignity  to  their  possessors,  and  claims,  and,  in  the  long  run, 
wins  the  reverence  and  the  gratitude  of  their  kindred  race. 
Nay,  more,  we  are  prepared  to  contend  that  such  reverence  and 
gratitude  must  be  regarded  rather  as  the  tribute  of  humanity  to 
nualitios  which  are  regarded  as  divine,  than  as  the  mere  due  of 
the  possessors  of  such  qualities.  To  say  that  a  man  of  genius 
serves  his  race,  sacrifices  when  necessary  for  conscience,  in 
fact,  plays  in  God’s  world  an  honest  and  philanthropic  part, 
amounts  to  nothing  more  than  stating  that  he  has  not  gained  the 
world  at  the  expense  of  his  soul — that  he  has  used,  without 
abusing,  the  talents  committed  to  his  care ;  in  fine,  has  done,  and 
fully  done,  his  duty.  Had  such  a  man  done  less  he  would  have 
been  fairly  chargeable  with  wrong-doing,  and  utterly  unworthy 
the  respect  of  his  age.  The  self-sacrificing  heroes  whose  names 
w’e  breathe  with  honour  and  affection,  would  have  been  traitors 
had  they  not  been  martyrs  in  those  tempestuous  times  when 
‘  might,  not  right,’  w'as  the  order  of  the  day,  by  piirch«Asing 
safety  at  the  exjx'iise  of  the  holy  and  undying  principles  they 
bled  rather  than  renounce.  The  highest  and  most  renowned 
achievements  of  heroism  and  philanthropy  in  tliis  our  world — 
achievemeuts  which  have  hallowx*d  dungeons,  and  rendered 
gibbets  as  sign-posts  on  the  flinty  road  of  progress,  pointing  the 
bewildered  traveller  towards  the  better  future  whose  advent  they 
proclaimed — those  achievements,  if  duly  analyzed,  w’ill  be  found 
to  have  amounted  to  nothing  more  than  the  results  of  a  loving  con¬ 
formity  to  the  will  of  Heaven,  a  conformity,  without  w'hich  l>oth 
gifU'd  and  ungifted  are  poor,  mean,  abased  indeed,  ^^’e  quarrel 
not  with  w'hat  is  called  hero-worship— we  would  render  all  honour 
to  the  really  great,  or  rather  to  the  greatness  of  which  they  are 
the  bhrines,  but  we  cannot  consent  to  lose  sight  of  the  eternal 
trutli  that  such  sacrifices  as  heroes  ofier  up  on  duty’s  altar — such 
efforts  as  heroes  make  in  duty’s  service,  could  not  have  been 
omitteil  as  a  matter  of  volition  without  criminality,  and  hence 
that,  hoM'cvcr  honour- worthy  the  qualities  which  dictated  them, 
they  are  qualities  which  arc  absolutely  essential  to  the  dignity  of 
the  individual. 

lor  these'  reasims  all  true  greatness,  which  includes  both 
HchU  vement,  and  a  ju^t  estimate  of  the  requirements  of  duty,  is 
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ever  unobtrusive,  humble, — vaunting  not  itself,  ‘  not  puffed  up.* 
Itt  fact,  the  moment  a  man  begins  to  recount  his  deeds,  and  show 
the  wounds  received  in  fighting  the  battles  of  truth  and  humanity, 
we  feci  very  much  more  inclined  to  pity  than  to  honour  him. 
What  is  man  that  he  should  fret,  and  strut,  and  play  all  sorts  of 
queer,  fantastic  tricks,  merely  because  he  may  have  done  his  little 
l^art  in  rolling  onward  the  tide  of  universal  good  ?  If  men  would 
really  bless  the  world,  let  them  content  themselves  with  the 
knowledge  that  their  lives  exercise  over  that  world’s  progress  a 
beneficent  influence,  instead  of  soliciting  the  attention  of  their 
contemporaries  to  a  recital  of  their  deeds  of  wisdom,  skill,  and 
magnanimity.  The  true  reward  of  the  really  wise  and  good  is 
spontaneously  awarded,  but  never  ostcntcTtiously  claimed. 

These  general  remarks,  though  not  very  applicable  to  the 
ostensible  subject  of  the  book  before  us,  arc  in  all  senses  so  to 
the  book  itself,  which  is  marked  by  an  egotistical  and  vaunting 
spirit,  detracting  much  from  its  real  merits,  and  calculated  to 
expose  its  author  to  a  vast  amount  of  needless  rebuke,  sarcasm, 
and  hypercriticism.  It  opens  with  a  preface,  occupying  thirty 
{Ktges,  in  which  our  author  furnishes  the  public  with  a  sort  of 
catalogue  of  his  past  discoveries,  struggles,  and  sacrifices,  and 
claims  an  unusual  amount  of  confidence  for  his  present  project, 
on  the  ground  that  his  predictions  and  proposals  in  former  da^s, 
though  mostly  sneered  at  and  disregarded,  have  been  verified 
and  vindicated  by  the  verdict  of  time,  and  the  progress  of  events. 
Now  we  doubt  not  the  truth  of  the  assertions  made,  and  the 
statements  contained  in  this  very  singular  document ; — we  simply 
contend,  that  it  is  altogether  out  of  place  in  a  work  on  co-opera¬ 
tion.  Our  author  has,  doubth'ss,  been  a  great  discoverer,  and  in 
his  day,  has,  we  know,  done  the  state  some  service ;  but  it  does 
appt'ar  to  us  that  such  discoveries,  services,  and  sacrifices,  should 
be  left  for  the  dctc'ction  and  recognition  of  others,  instead  of 
being  proclaimed  by  Mr.  Buckingham  himself.  Besides,  the 
apology  urged  for  the  introduction  of  such  purely  personal 
matters  is  so  simply  illogical,  that  we  wonder  so  acute  a  mind 
as  Mr.  Buckingham’s  failed  to  perceive  it.  It  by  no  means 
follows  that  because  he  has  been  often  right  he  is  now  right. 
His  wrongs  in  India  can  offer  no  possible  guarantee  as  to  the 
practicability  or  stability  of  his  proposed  ‘  model  town nor  can 
his  discoveries  amid  the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  be  received  as  de¬ 
monstrative  of  his  competency  to  carry  out  so  vast  and  difficult 
an  experiment  as  his  proposed  teetotal  community. 

Our  author  contends,  with  a  quite  natural  soreness,  that  he  has 
Ix'en  ‘most  unjustly  aspersed  ami  accused  as  “a  visionary  pro¬ 
jector,”  by  three  powerful  parties;  sufficient  tocheck, if  not  entirely 
to  crush,  the  most  carefully  considered  projects.’  Ihe  parties 
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referred  to,  arc  the  ‘  East  India  Company,*  ‘  the  Governnient,* 
and  ‘  a  portion  of  the  metropolitan  press.’ 

This  may  be  all  true  enough,  but  in  the  work  under  notice  it 
is  thoroughly  out  of  place.  The  business  of  the  reader  is  with 
lilr.  Buckingham’s  project,  and  not  with  his  wrongs  or  his 
wrongers.  It  is  the  characteristic  of  all  great  writers,  that  whilst 
their  subject  is  seen,  they  are  unseen.  Egotism  in  an  author,  is 
of  all  things  the  most  damaging  to  his  works.  It  has  been  w  ell 
said  of  two  preachers,  the  one  fond  of  show,  the  other  full  of  the 
divine  fire  of  religious  earnestness,  that  whilst  the  first  st'iU  the 
lisU'ncr  away  wondering  at  his  genius,  the  other  filled  each 
worshipper  with  the  ideas  of  eternity  and  God,  so  that  absorbtd 
by  the  theme,  they  forgot  the  man  who  dilated  on  it  in  such 
impassioned  strains.  And  the  same  remark  applies  to  hosts  of 
w  riters,  ]K)ets,  moralists,  and  philosophers.  Kising  with  a  Milton 
above  earth’s  clods,  we  forget  the  poet  amid  the  starry  heights  of 
angel,  and  the  black  councils,  and  grim,  hell-moulded  forms  of 
demon  worlds.  In  Shakspeare  we  lose  the  bard,  and  see  but 
humanity,  in  all  its  diversified  aspects,  and  shades  of  passion, 
motive,  circumstance,  and  destiny.  But  in  Byron,  w^e  see  little 
save  the  man, — that  fiery,  tom,  bleeding  heart  throbs  fiercely  on 
every  page.  I'he  Harolds,  Juans,  Conrads,  Manfreds,  are  all — 
all  him ;  material  forms  in  which  he  clothed  the  passions  w  hich 
haunted  his  being,  and  lashed  him  into  madness, — the  hate, 
proclaiming  w'ar  most  terrible  with  are  probating  society — and 
the  memory,  raising  the  ghosts  of  by-gone  things  to  shriek 
and  gibber  around  his  lonely  path  ;  the  egotism  of  Byron  is  the 
egotism  of  madness,  hatred,  despair. 

But  a  truce  to  digression ;  w’e  resume  our  remarks  on  Mr. 
Buckingham.  M  e  cannot,  we  confess,  sympathize  with  this 
gentleman  in  his  complaints,  that  the  gentlemen  w  ho  conduct  ‘  a 
|H>rtion  of  the  metropolitan  press,’  have  endeavoured  to  convey 
to  their  readers  im  impression  of  his  being  ‘  a  mere  propounder 
of  crotchets  and  projects,  not  w’orth  serious  attention,  and  never 
likely  to  be  realized  for  w’c  find  our  author  confessing  to  having 
‘  been  too  early  in  the  promulgation  of  his  views,’  a  matter  for 
which  we  most  certainly  arc  not  prepared  to  blame  him,  though 
it  renders  it  easy  to  account  for  the  sneers  and  misrepresentations 
w’ith  which  he  has  had  to  contend.  Truth  cannot  be  spoken  too 
c;u*ly.  As  time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man,  neither  should  the 
deep<*st  thinkers  of  an  age  wait  for  a  favourable  audience,  ere 
^hev.give  utterance  to  the  convictions  which  struggle  for  vent 
within  them.  M  ell  matured  thought,  earnestly  and  judiciously 
s|K>ken,  has  a  tendency  for  good,  and  can  never,  strictly  speaking, 
^  out  of  season,  or  out  of  place.  The  really  important  thing 
is,  that  gentlemen  who  propound  new  views  and  theories,  should 
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be  quite  sure  before  they  commence  their  endeavours,  that  such 
views  and  theories  are  based  on  well-developed  thought,  and 
amount  to  something  more  than  mere  crude  and  flimsy  fancies. 
It  is  easy  to  set  an  age  a  wrangling  ;  to  confuse,  alarm,  and  per¬ 
plex, — removing  old  landmarks,  and  desecrating  time-honoured 
shrines  ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  give  to  men  some  substitute  for 
idols  shattered,  theories  dispelled,  and  associations  of  thought 
and  feeling  broken  up  for  ever.  We  deny  not  that  every  age 
needs  its  idol-breakers — its  reformers  in  every  sphere,  who  shall 
wield  the  pruning  knife  with  unshaking  hands,  and  lion  hearts, — 
but  we  demand  at  the  hands  of  all  such  pullers-down  a  full  and 
ample  recognition  of  the  truth,  that  to  reform  is  a  nobler  thing 
than  to  destroy — ^that  motion  and  trogress  are  not  neces¬ 
sarily  IDENTICAL — and  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  move  away 
from  the  opinions,  habits,  and  arrangements,  transmitted  to  us 
from  the  past,  without  taking  a  single  substantial  step  towards 
the  higher  wdsdom,  and  sublimer  conceptions,  which,  perchance, 
await  us  in  the  future.  We  are  certainly  not  prepared  to  hail  as 
a  philosopher,  every  small-minded  cynic  who,  by  virtue  of  his 
sneers  at  all  generally  received  opinions,  and  his  wholesale  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  things  which  arc,  believes  he  wins  a  title  to 
rank  with  the  intellectual  luminaries  of  his  times. 

It  has  l)een  remarked  by  one  of  our  contemporaries,  that  one 
great  cause  of  the  outcry  against  Mr.  Buckingham,  of  which  he 
so  earnestly,  and,  to  some  extent,  perhaps,  so  justly  complains, 
has  been  the  multiplicity  of  his  schemes  and  movements,  which 
has  created  an  impression  unfavourable  to  his  mental  stability  and 
concentrativeness.  An  opinion  is  abroad,  whether  well  founded 
or  not,  it  is  not  now  our  business  to  inquire,  that  the  man  who 
attempts  too  many  things,  is  likely  enough  to  fail  in  all ;  or  should 
success  crown  some  of  his  endeavours,  such  success  will  be  any¬ 
thing  but  complete.  Now,  in  all  truth,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
Mr.  Buckingham’s  schemes  and  projects  have  not  been 

‘  Like  angels’  visits,  few  and  far  between 

but  rather  various  and  many-coloured,  as  shells  on  the  sea  shore, 
or  leaves  on  forest  boughs.  Peace,  tcetotalism,  voyages  of 
discovery  all  round  the  globe, — British  and  Foreign  Insti¬ 
tutes,  Ireland’s  regeneration,  parliamentary  reform,  lecturing, 
writing,  publishing,  with  hosts  of  other  movements  in  various 
other  departments  of  politics  and  ethics,  literature  and  art ; — 
all  these  points,  we  say,  have  been  included  in  his  range  of 
thought  and  field  of  public  effort, — ^and  hence,  though  we  blame 
not  his  versatility  of  thought  and  labour  ourselves,  we  cannot 
deem  it  any  matter  of  w'ondcr  that  hypercritical  opponents  should 
have  contended,  that  as  too  many  cooks  spoil  the  flavour  of  the 
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broth,  80  too  many  projects,  some  great,  some  small,  must  mar 
the  usefulness  of  the  man. 

Wc  have  only  to  add,  that  we  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Bucking¬ 
ham,  that  calumny  and  misrepresentation  are  the  fate  of  dl 
pioneers,  but,  at  the  same  time,  would  remark,  that  had  his  patient 
submission  to  the  common  lot  of  reformers  constr  ained  him  to 
omit  altogether  the  preface  we  have  thus  freely  criticised,  and 
‘  to  wait  the  verdict  of  time,’  on  the  *  merits  or  demerits*  of 
‘  national  evils  and  practical  remedies,’  the  influence  and  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  work  would  have  been  much  enhanced. 

The  book  opens  with  a  statement  of  the  ‘  Evils  of  Commun¬ 
ism,  and  the  benefits  of  Association,’  on  which  wx*  do  not  think 
it  necessary  to  enlarge ;  neither  shall  we  dilate  at  any  great  length 
on  our  author’s  statement  of  the  ‘  Existing  Evils  of  Society,’  as 
such  statement  docs  not  appear  to  contain  anything  very  new,  or 
which  has  not  so  often  been  said  and  written  by  the  advocates  of 
social  reform,  that  the  subject  is  worn  thread-bare.  W’e  are 
quiU'  ready  to  admit,  with  Mr.  Buckingham,  that  it  would  much 
tend  to  the  promotion  of  civilization,  by  facilitating  the  free  inter¬ 
course  of  nation  with  nation,  were  an  universal  language  adopted, 
— nor  arc  wc  less  ready  to  admit  that  evils,  both  deadly  and 
numerous,  How  from  the  prevalence  of  intemperance  amongst 
the  working  classes ;  at  the  same  time  contending  that  it  by  no 
means  follow's,  that  the  man  who  denounces  intemperance  should 
affirm  the  dogmata  of  teetotalism,  though  of  the  endeavours  of 
its  advocates  we  would  ever  make  respectful  mention.  Competi¬ 
tion  is  sot  dow’n  by  our  author  amongst  the  evils  which  afflict 
society  in  modern  times ;  and  to  some  extent  the  assertion  is  cor¬ 
rect,  but  certainly  not  entirely  so.  We  find  that  most  social 
reformew  arc  prone  to  ignore  the  moral  and  intellectual  claims 
of  tlio  past,  to  affirm  the  downright  folly,  if  not  insanity,  of  their 
contemporaries,  and  to  proclaim  trumpet- tongued  the  transccn- 
dant  wisdom  of  themselves.  We  must  beg  leave  to  join  issue 
with  these  gentlemen  on  the  point  just  stated,  for  wc  are  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  dismiss  the  claims  of  antiquity  as  groundless,  nor  to 
brand  the  things  which  arc,  as  entirely  wrong.  Amid  the  fogs 
and  mists  of  eiurlier  times,  truth  w'oke  to  life,  and  the  germs  of  an 
afVcr-civilization  were  developed.  The  old  sage — the  primitive 
thinker-— the  man  who  led  his  age  by  the  sheer  force  of  a 
sagacity ,  which,  though  crude,  and  ill  fashioned,  was,  at  idl  events, 
above  the  intellectual  level  of  the  common  herd.  Even  the  poor 
Mvago,  who  heard  a  voice  mightier  than  all  eartlily  voices,  call¬ 
ing  to  him  in  the  breeze  which  moaned  in  his  native  woods,  and 
in  his  rude  cavern,  learned  to  thrill  with  vague,  yet  to  him  all- 
iinpri'ssive  conceptions  of  God,  responsibility,  heaveu,  and  hell : 
or,  to  come  further  down  time’s  tide,  the  fierce  hordes  who 
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rushed  from  their  northern  forests  eager  for  the  fray  of  battle, 
(^-panning  plains  sparkling  with  the  monuments  of  an  earlier 
civilization,  and  at  length  vanquishing  the  might,  lowering  the 
pride,  and  extinguishing  the  glory  of  her,  who,  throned  on  her 
seven  hills,  commanded  and  received  the  homage  and  the  tribute 
of  a  surrounding  world.  These  actors  on  life’s  crowded  stage  did 
not  play  in  vain  their  varied  parts.  With  all  their  barbarisms 
and  superstitions,  they  were  the  pioneers  of  better  and  brighter 
times — the  world  was  helped  onward  by  the  influence  of  their 
rude  lives  ;  and  we  need  but  analyze  our  modern  civilization  to 
discover  that  it  is  connected  by  the  many-linked  chain  of  genera¬ 
tions  with  the  crude  guesses,  the  thinkings,  hopings,  and  varied 
struggles,  of  the  more  unenlightened  past.  A  contempt  for 
antiquity  is,  in  all  senses,  as  vain  and  pitiable  as  a  worship  of  its 
barbarisms,  and  a  desire  to  revive  its  tyrannies  and  wrongs. 

Looking  calmly  and  dispassionately  at  our  ow'n  age,  we  are  led 
to  join  issue  alike  with  those  who  believe  all  to  be  right,  and 
those  who  believe  all  to  be  wrong — for,  assured  as  we  arc  that 
all  is  progressing,  we  arc  forced  to  conclude  that  in  this  age  there 
is  an  admixture  of  good  and  evil,  and  that  the  strife  now  raging 
in  the  social  and  political  worlds  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  a 
continuation  of  the  old  conflict  between  those  antagonist  princi¬ 
ples  of  right  and  wrong,  truth  and  falsehood — in  other  words, 
good  and  evil — which  has  ever  marked  the  career  of  humanity. 
To  say  that  all  is  wrong  now  in  a  social  point  of  view,  is  to  per¬ 
petrate  the  absurdity  of  declaring  that  centuries — tumultuous, 
struggling  centuries— ^consecrated  by  martyrdom,  brightened  by 
discoveries — witnessing  chains  of  thraldom  broken,  instruments 
of  human  wickedness  discarded,  justice  vindicated  in  the  per¬ 
sons  of  the  oppressed,  and  truths  once  preached  in  tears  and 
blood,  throned  on  the  hearts  and  guarded  by  the  faith  of  nations ; 
— we  say  the  man  who  declares  that  all  is  wrong  now,  and  gazes 
at  prizes  won  by  struggles  so  dire  and  sacrifices  so  costly  >vith  a 
cyme’s  eye,  in  point  of  fact,  declares  that  centuries  have  rolled 
on  in  vain,  and  that  all  their  sublime  achievements  have  been  as 
resultless  as  an  infant’s  rage. 

Competition  in  present  circumstances,  or  rather  competition  in 
Its  present  virulent  form,  affecting,  as  it  does,  the  peace,  nay,  the 
very  lives  of  thousands  who  are  helpless  in  its  clutch — such  com¬ 
petition  is,  indeed,  an  evil,  though,  for  the  time  being,  necessary : 
and  as  we  view  its  heart-rending  results,  in  care- worn,  eraaciate<l 
forms,  miserable  hovels,  tenanted  by  the  creators  of  the  nation’s 
Wealth,  and  the  widening  and  deepening  stream  of  social  diffi¬ 
culty,  disunion,  and  distress,  we  instinctively  sigh  for  the  advent 
of  the  period  described  by  a  poet,  so  loving,  ana  yet  so  wayward, 
as  that  ‘  brighter  morn  ’  which  *  awaits  the  human  day.’ 

Still  we  demand,  that  justice  be  done  to  the  claims  of  com- 
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broth,  80  too  many  projects,  some  great,  some  small,  must  mar 
the  usefulness  of  the  man. 

Wc  have  only  to  add,  that  we  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Bucking¬ 
ham,  that  calumny  and  misrepresentation  are  the  fate  of  all 
pioneers,  but,  at  the  same  time,  would  remark,  that  had  his  patient 
submission  to  the  common  lot  of  reformers  constiained  him  to 
omit  altogether  the  preface  we  have  thus  freely  criticised,  and 
‘  to  wait  the  verdict  of  time,’  on  the  ‘  merits  or  demerits*  of 
‘  national  evils  and  practical  remedies,’  the  influence  and  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  work  would  have  been  much  enhanced. 

The  book  opens  with  a  statement  of  the  ‘  Evils  of  Commun¬ 
ism,  and  the  benefits  of  Association,’  on  which  we  do  not  think 
it  necessary  to  enlarge ;  neither  shall  we  dilate  at  any  great  length 
on  our  author’s  statement  of  the  ‘  Existing  Evils  of  Society,’  as 
such  statement  docs  not  appear  to  contain  anything  very  new’,  or 
which  has  not  so  often  been  said  and  written  by  the  advocates  of 
social  reform,  that  the  subject  is  worn  thread-bare.  W  e  are 
quite*  ready  to  admit,  with  Mr.  Buckingham,  that  it  would  much 
tend  to  the  promotion  of  civilization,  by  facilitating  the  free  inter¬ 
course  of  nation  with  nation,  were  an  universal  language  adopted, 
— nor  arc  wc  less  ready  to  admit  that  evils,  both  deadly  and 
numerous.  How  from  the  prevalence  of  intemperance  amongst 
tlie  working  classes ;  at  the  same  time  contending  that  it  by  no 
means  follow’s,  that  the  man  who  denounces  intemperance  should 
affirm  the  dogmata  of  tcctotalism,  though  of  the  endeavours  of 
its  advocates  w’e  would  ever  make  respectful  mention.  Competi¬ 
tion  is  set  down  by  our  author  amongst  the  evils  which  afflict 
society  in  modern  times ;  and  to  some  extent  the  assertion  is  cor¬ 
rect,  but  certainly  not  entirely  so.  W^e  find  that  most  social 
reformers  arc  prone  to  ignore  the  moral  and  intellectual  claims 
of  tlio  past,  to  affirm  the  downright  folly,  if  not  insanity,  of  their 
contemporaries,  and  to  proclaim  trumpet- tongued  the  transcen- 
dant  wisdom  of  themselves.  ^V"e  must  beg  leave  to  join  issue 
with  these  gentlemen  on  the  point  just  stated,  for  wc  are  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  dismiss  the  claims  of  antiquity  as  groundless,  nor  to 
brand  the  things  which  arc,  as  entirely  wrong.  Amid  the  fogs 
and  mists  of  earlier  times,  truth  w  oke  to  life,  and  the  germs  of  an 
artor-civilization  were  developed.  The  old  sage — the  primitive 
thinker— the  man  who  led  his  age  by  the  sheer  force  of  a 
sagacity ,  which,  though  crude,  and  ill  fashioned,  was,  at  idl  events, 
above  the  intellectual  level  of  the  common  herd.  Even  the  poor 
wvngc,  who  heard  a  voice  mightier  than  all  eartlily  voices,  call¬ 
ing  to  him  in  the  breeze  which  moaned  in  his  native  woods,  and 
in  his  rude  cavern,  learned  to  thrill  with  vague,  \Vet  to  him  all* 
impri'ssivc  conceptions  of  God,  responsibility,  heaven,  and  hdl  * 
or,  to  cx>iiic  further  down  time’s  tide,  the  fierce  hordes  who 
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rushed  from  their  northern  forests  eager  for  the  fray  of  battle, 
(>w-ranning  plains  sparkling  with  the  monuments  of  an  earlier 
civilization,  and  at  length  vanquishing  the  might,  lowering  the 
pride,  and  extinguishing  the  glory  of  her,  who,  throned  on  her 
fceven  hills,  commanded  and  received  the  homage  and  the  tribute 
of  a  surrounding  world.  These  actors  on  life’s  crowded  stage  did 
not  play  in  vain  their  varied  parts.  With  all  their  barbarisms 
and  superstitions,  they  were  the  pioneers  of  better  and  brighter 
times — the  world  was  helped  onward  by  the  influence  of  their 
rude  lives ;  and  we  need  but  analyze  our  modern  civilization  to 
discover  that  it  is  connected  by  the  many-linked  chain  of  genera¬ 
tions  with  the  crude  guesses,  the  thinkings,  hopings,  and  varied 
struggles,  of  the  more  unenlightened  past.  A  contempt  for 
antiquity  is,  in  all  senses,  as  vain  and  pitiable  as  a  worship  of  its 
barbarisms,  and  a  desire  to  revive  its  tyrannies  and  wrongs. 

Looking  calmly  and  dispassionately  at  our  own  age,  wx'  are  led 
to  join  issue  alike  with  those  who  believe  all  to  be  right,  and 
those  who  believe  all  to  be  wrong — for,  assured  as  wx  arc  thjit 
all  is  progressing,  we  arc  forced  to  conclude  that  in  this  age  there 
is  an  admixture  of  good  and  evil,  and  that  the  strife  now  raging 
in  the  social  and  political  worlds  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  a 
continuation  of  the  old  conflict  between  those  antagonist  princi¬ 
ples  of  right  and  wrong,  truth  and  falsehood — in  other  words, 
good  and  evil — which  has  ever  marked  the  career  of  humanity. 
To  say  that  all  is  wrong  now  in  a  social  point  of  view,  is  to  per¬ 
petrate  the  absurdity  of  declaring  that  centuries — tumultuous, 
struggling  centuries— ^consecrated  by  martyrdom,  brightened  by 
discoveries — witnessing  chains  of  thraldom  broken,  instruments 
of  human  wickedness  discarded,  justice  vindicated  in  the  per¬ 
sons  of  the  oppressed,  and  truths  once  preached  in  tears  and 
blood,  throned  on  the  hearts  and  guarded  by  the  hiith  of  nations ; 
— we  say  the  man  who  declares  that  all  is  wrong  now,  and  gazes 
at  prizes  won  by  struggles  so  dire  and  sacrifices  so  costly  with  a 
cynic’s  eye,  in  point  of  fact,  declares  that  centuries  have  rolled 
on  in  vain,  and  that  all  their  sublime  achievements  have  been  as 
result  less  as  an  infant’s  rage. 

Competition  in  present  circumstances,  or  rather  competition  in 
Its  present  virulent  form,  affecting,  as  it  does,  the  peace,  nay,  the 
veiy  lives  of  thousands  who  are  helpless  in  its  clutch — such  com¬ 
petition  is,  indeed,  an  evil,  though,  for  the  time  being,  necessary ; 
and  as  we  view  its  heart-rending  results,  in  care- worn,  emaciated 
forms,  miserable  hovels,  tenanted  by  the  creators  of  the  nation’s 
health,  and  the  widening  and  deepening  stream  of  social  diffi¬ 
culty,  disunion,  and  distress,  we  instinctively  sich  for  the  advent 
of  the  period  described  by  a  poet,  so  loving,  and  yet  so  wayward, 
as  that  ‘  brighter  morn  ’  which  ‘  awaits  the  human  day.’ 

Still  we  demand,  that  justice  be  done  to  the  claims  of  com* 
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petition  by  the  advocates  of  co-operation.  However  earnest  the 
endeavours  of  such  thinkers  as  Mr.  Buckingham  to  supersede 
the  antagonistic  principle  of  competition,  in  the  name  of  justice  let 
them  not  forget  that  to  the  influence  of  such  principle — quicken¬ 
ing  human  sagacity,  bracing  human  energy,  calling  forth 
men’s  powers  and  capabilities,  by  the  exigencies  of  tlie  conflict 
with  difficulties  in  which  it  compelled  them  to  engage — may  be 
ascribed,  to  a  great  extent,  the  civilization  and  comparative 
freedom  which  mark  these  times.  We  shall,  of  course,  be  re¬ 
minded  of  the  defects  of  this  civilization — the  existence  of  which 
defects  we  are  prepared  to  admit — at  the  same  time  asking 
whether  any  structure  piled  by  man  can  be  free  from  Haws, 
deformities,  and  all  those  other  elements  w  hich  are  inseparably 
associated  with  the  creations  of  fallibility?  But  let  us  glance 
for  a  moment  at  the  brighter  side  of  this  modern  civilization  of 
ours,  and  note  some  of  its  nobler  characteristics  and  more  bene¬ 
ficent  results.  It  covers  the  land  with  palaces,  and  the  mighty 
waters  w  ith  the  sails  of  an  enterprising  commerce.  Its  energetic 
spirit  may  be  seen  amid  the  blaze  of  forges — the  costly  machinery 
employed  in  our  varied  manufactures — the  bustling  arenas  of 
trade — and  in  railways,  where  steam-power  well  nigh  annihilates 
space,  and  runs  a  race  with  hoary  Timp.  It  encroaches  on  the 
retirement  of  scenes  haunted  by  the  memories  of  our  ancestors, 
and,  planting  the  cotton  or  Hax  mill  on  spots  where  generations, 
now  silent  in  their  shrouds  round  village  temple,  once  danced 
around  the  maypole,  declares  that  an  age  of  utility  has  ex¬ 
tinguished  the  age  of  rustic  ignorance  and  childish  pastime — an 
age  which  some  dreamers,  who,  W’hilst  dreaming,  have  been  left 
behind  in  the  march  of  opinion,  w'ould  fain  revive.  It  develops 
human  energy  and  talent,  and  bids  them  run  their  race  in  the 
lieated  lists  of  competition,  and  win,  by  personal  superiority,  the 
golden  prize.  It  is  doing  much  for  human  good,  much  for 
improvement.  It  is  a  step  in  advance  of  what  has  been,  and  in 
the  direction  of  w’hat  wdll  be.  It  is  a  necessary  stage  in  the 
great  process  of  national  development,  and,  in  many  respects,  a 
splendid  stage,  after  all.  A  civilization  which  accomplishts 
results  thus  mighty,  w^hatever  its  defects,  is  not  to  be  condemned 
at  random.  It  has  its  evils,  its  Haws,  its  sins — and  no  sophistry 
can  screen  these  from  public  execration — but  it  has  its  glory  too. 
A  civilization  which  not  only  piles  railways  and  cotton-mills,  but 
likewise  upholds  mechanics’  institutions,  opens  school-rooms, 
and  vindicates  the  Divine  principle  of  religious  liberty — giving 
to  Catholic  and  Jew’*  the  w’ave  of  recognition  and  the  right  ot 

*  The  Lords,  who  rejected  the  Jew  Bill,  can  hardly  be  said  to  belong  to 
our  MODF.aN  civilization.  They  rather  resemble  the  ghosts  of  an  age  of 
racks  and  thumb-screws,  who  are  suffered  for  a  time  to  meddle  with  and 
thwart  the  designs  and  aspirations  of  their  less-out-of-date  fellows. 
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tolorAtion — nay,  struggling  for  the  emancipation  of  religion 
herself  from  every  form  of  bondage,  that  she  may  be  free  to 
restore  wandering  man  to  the  embrace  of  his  Father,  God ; — 
a  civilifation  which,  in  spite  of  antiquated  prejudices  and  sour- 
roinded  selfishness,  gives  voice,  infiuence,  nay,  majesty,  to  wcll- 
matured  public  opinion — such  a  civilization  we  must  hail  with 
no  small  degree  of  reverence,  in  spite  of  its  manifold  defects ; 
and  cherish  it  as  the  pledge  and  assurance  of  what,  under  still 
wiser  and  juster  arrangements,  may  yet  be  accomplished  for 
national  progress,  enlightenment,  and  freedom. 

If  all  has  been  wrong,  and  is  still  wrong,  we  should  like  very 
much  to  know  the  source  from  whence  gentlemen  like  Mr. 
Buckingham  derived  those  ideas  of  Utopia,  or  ideal  society, 
which  they  toil  so  industriously  to  embody  in  some  newly-piled 
social  structure,  some  quite  novel  organization  of  society  { 
Why,  Robert  Owen,  in  the  year  (wc  write  from  memory)  1817, 
gave  utterance  to  the  very  meek  declaration  that  all  the  w  orld 
had  been  living  in  error  until  then  ;  but  that  then  the  truth  had 
gone  forth,  and  ‘  the  old  immoral  w^orld  ’  must,  consequently, 
give  place  to  ‘  the  new  moral  world,’  of  epicurean  ease,  peace, 
and  plenty.  And  yet  an  analysis  of  his  system,  vaunted  to  the 
skies  as  the  very  essence  of  originality,  lauded  as  a  new  revela¬ 
tion  concerning  the  destiny  of  man,  proved  it  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  sort  of  picnic,  made  up  of  Plato’s  ‘  Republic,’ 
More’s  ‘  l^^topia,’  and  William  Godwin’s  ‘Political  Justice.’ 
Vain  egotism!  to  suppose  that  ages  have  spent  their  force  in 
vain,  and  numberless  struggles  resulted  only  in  a  social  stat(‘, 
on  whose  every  development  the  social  reformer  of  this  day  may 
justly  inscribe  his  Ichabod  1  We  are  the  children,  the  creations, 
of  the  past!  Its  life-blood  flow's  in  our  thrilling  veins.  Its 
solemn  memories  float  around  us,  and  tutor  us  for  the  labours  of 
to-day.  Its  wisdom  is  our  precious  heritage ;  its  errors  our 
monitors  ;  its  sublime  faith  in  God  and  immortality  our  joy 
and  inspiration.  We  arc  the  architects  of  the  future  !  It  is  for  us, 
with  God’s  good  help,  to  determine  its  form,  to  lay  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  its  faith,  its  knowledge,  and  its  social  arrangements ;  it  is 
for  us  to  transmit  to  it  an  influence  which  shidl  aid  its  sons  and 
daughters  in  the  fulfilment  of  a  mission  as  holy,  as  solemn,  as 
closely  related  to  the  on-coming  eternity,  as  our  owm.  Such  is 
our  work,  and  wc  believe  it  must  begin  within — in  the  depths 
of  the  individual  soul,  restoring  it  to  the  everlasting,  and  so 
bringing  about  that  beautiful,  loving,  and  spontaneous  conformity 
to  laws  divine — laws,  beaming  on  the  heaven-lit  page  of  revela¬ 
tion — law’s,  w’ritten  on  the  venerable  walls  of  this  great  w’orld — 
law’s,  read  and  comprehended  alone  by  regenerated  and  morally- 
enlightened  souls — a  conformity  which  w’ould,  in  the  highest 
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and  truest  sense,  lead  to  the  creation  of  model  towns,  by  filling 
our  households  with  model  men. 

In  order  that  social  evils  may  be  removed,  and  the  foundation 
laid  of  a  better  state  of  things,  Mr.  Buckingham  proposes  to 
form  a  sort  of  joint-stock  company,  for  the  erection  of  ‘  “a  model 
town  ” — its  size  to  be  about  a  mile  square,  and  the  number  of 
its  inhabitants  not  to  exceed  10,000.’  The  avocations  of  the 
inhabitants  are  to  be  agricultural  and  manufacturing — due  care 
being  taken  to  prevent  the  health  of  the  population  suffering 
from  the  noxious  influences  of  factories,  by  planting  them  at  ‘  the 
outer  edge  of  the  town,’  and  excluding,  as  far  as  possible,  all 
trades  which  arc  known  to  be  injurious  to  health.  The  strict cbt 
teetotalism  is  to  be  maintained  in  this  new  community :  every¬ 
thing  by  which  intoxication  can  be  produced  is  to  be  seized  and 
destroyed  as  soon  as  found  ;  all  smoking  is  to  be  prohibited — 
tobacco  being  placed  under  the  ban  as  noxious,  unwholesome, 
and  wasteful.  No  smoker,  or  consumer  (to  how^ever  small  an 
extent)  of  beer,  wine,  or  spirits,  need,  therefore,  apply  for 
admission  to  the  model  town  projected  by  Mr.  Buckingham. 
I'he  town  is  not  designed  to  realize  the  dreams  of  men  who  sigh 
for  a  literal  equality  ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  to  be  provided  w  ith 
dwellings  of  every  gradation  of  size  and  scale,  so  as  to  have 
apartments,  suites  of  rooms,  and  entire  dwellings,  from  a  rental 
of  £10  per  annum,  up  to  a  rental  of  £300  per  annum.  Educa¬ 
tion,  medical  attendance  and  advice,  and  justice,  are  to  be 
obtained  free  of  cost  by  each  inhabitant ;  and  all  parents,  w  ho 
desire  it,  can  place  their  children  under  the  care  of  competent 
nurses,  being  at  perfect  liberty  ‘  to  visit  them  at  all  times,  or  to 
have  them  at  home  when  desired,  as  at  present  with  child rt'ii 
sent  to  schools.’ 

‘  The  sanctity  of  the  marriage  vow  to  be  admitted  as  equally 
binding  in  religion  as  in  morals,  and  female  purity  to  be  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  arm  of  all.’ 

Large  establishments  are  to  be  provided  for  the  purposes  of 
cooking  and  washing — ‘  refections,  or  restaurants,’  to  be  opened, 
‘  at  which  [^rsons  may  join  the  table  (Thdte  at  given  hours,  for 
breakfast,  dinner,  or  tea,  at  a  comparatively  trifling  expense,  and 
dine  better  than  they  could  alone  ;  though,  in  case  of  sickness 
or  peculiar*  tastes  preferring  such  isolation,  meals,  at  a  somewhat 
increwed  rate  of  cost,  may  be  supplied  at  their  own  homes  ;  and 
families,  not  caring  for  the  increased  expense,  might,  if  they 
preferred,  live  entirely  to  themselves.’  The  town  would  also  be 
provided  with  baths,  ‘  a  public  promenade,  or  park,  embellished 
with  the  usual  auxiliaries  of  fountains,  arbours,  and  flowTrs, 


•Me  should  rather  «y,  ver>'  natcraI-  tastes. — En.  Ei  lertic. 
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in  every  variety ;  a  botanical  garden,  and  living  collection  of 
natural  history,  a  gymnasium  for  athletic  exercises  and  manly 
games,  and  a  public  cemetery,  rendered  as  beautiful  as  they  are 
usually  gloomy.’  We  have  only  space  to  add,  that  perfect  religious 
freedom  and  equality  is  to  be  maintained — each  congregation 
choosing  its  own  pastors,  and  regulating  its  own  affairs — and  that 
provision  is  to  be  made  for  the  establishment  of  similar  towns 
in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  with  the  gradual  increase  of 
population. 

If  individuals  are  found  willing  to  join  hands  for  the  con¬ 
struction  and  organization  of  such  communities  as  the  one 
now  described,  we  know  of  no  law  which  forbids  the  enterprise, 
whatever  we  may  think  of  the  probabilities  of  success.  So  long 
as  men  do  not  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  free  thought  and 
action  of  their  neighbours,  we  should  certainly  hesitate  to  limit 
their  experiments  in  social  science — believing  that,  in  the  long 
run,  it  will  be  found  that  the  more  experimenting,  the  greater 
the  development  of  wisdom,  skill,  and  truth.  Nay,  more,  we 
feel  that  our  present  social  organization  abounds  with  flaw’s  and 
anomalies  so  glaring,  that  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  be  decently 
censorious  at  the  expense  of  the  champions  of  change  and 
progress,  even  though  the  change  proposed  may  wear  in  our 
eyes  an  aspect  of  impracticability,  and  the  progress  contemplated 
seem  to  lead  towards  the  rocks  and  quicksands  of  failure  and 
disappointment,  rather  than  the  plains  of  peace,  virtue,  and 
enlightenment.  From  the  moral  sewers  of  modern  England, 
where  w  ant,  crime,  and  vice,  lie  weltering,  a  voice  peals  forth 
rebuking  the  censorious  conservator  of  the  things  which  are,  in 
that  language  of  the  Holy  Book,  ‘  Physician,  heal  thyself.’ 

It  by  no  means  follows,  however,  that  because  our  present 
social  arrangements  are  defective,  we  are  therefore  bound  to 
accept,  as  a  panacea  for  existing  evils,  every  nostrum  which 
speculative  gentlemen  may  either  invent  for  themselves,  or  bor¬ 
row  from  the  writings  of  their  forefathers  or  contemporaries.  It 
is  one  thing  to  believe  that  radical  reforms  are  necessary,  but 
quite  another  thing  to  repose  faith  in  plans  for  setting  society 
right  by  inducing  its  wisest  and  best  members  to  quit  its  ranks, 
and  locate  themselves  in  model  towns,  far  away  from  the  din  and 
strife  amid  which  the  masses  of  their  fellows  toil  their  way  on¬ 
ward  towards  the  wondrous  future.  And  this  suggests  the  first 
objection  we  have  to  raise  to  Mr.  Buckingham’s  proposal,  viz., 
that  it  would  necessarily  deprive  society  of  the  personal  influence 
of  the  very  men  and  w’omen  who  teach  and  improve  the  members 
of  their  several  spheres.  It  must  be  obvious  to  all  who  will  pain 
Aemselvcs  to  reflect  on  the  subject,  that  such  a  town,  except  it 
is  to  degenerate  into  a  mere  social  bc'ar-garden,  must  be  peopled 
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by  a  carefully  selected,  in  fact,  a  pickkd  population.  Anything 
like  an  indiscriminate  selection  of  experimentors  would  neces¬ 
sarily  terminate  in  failure.  It  might  be,  perhaps,  easy  enough 
to  ‘  go  into  the  highways  and  hedges  and  compel  them  to  come 
in,’  but  the  difficulty  would  be  to  keep  them  quiet  and  harmo¬ 
nious  when  they  were  in,  for  none,  save  the  well- trained,  the  self- 
controlled — beings  of  lofty  ideas  and  matured  moral  power- 
beings  who  constitute  the  moral  life-blood  of  the  age  wdiich  nur¬ 
tures  them — we  say,  none  save  they  could  so  far  grapple  with, 
and  accommodate  themselves  to,  the  new,  strange  circumstances 
which  would  then  surround  them,  as  to  maintain  that  concord 
without  which  even  a  model  town  would  soon  degenerate  into  a 
vortex  of  ‘  confusion  dire.’ 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Buckingham,  and  like  thinkers, 
propose  to  induce  the  very  men  to  quit  the  ranks  of  society  w  ho 
arc  of  all  men  the  most  necessary  to  its  progress  and  improvement. 
He  demands  ‘  men  of  thought,’  and  ‘  men  of  action  wise  men, 
disciplined  men,  self-denying  men,  men  who  have  risen  superior 
to  the  dominion  of  all  grosser  passions,  and  learnt  that  sublime 
wisdom  which  quails  not  before  difficulties,  faints  not  when 
troubles  come  and  sacrifices  are  demanded,  pauses  not  to  weep 
over  the  wreck  of  fairest  hopes,  and  the  fragments  of  shattered 
schemes,  but  calmly,  bravely  presses  on  o’er  duty’s  stony  path, 
knowing  on  earth  but  one  interest — the  interest  of  humanity, 
heeding  the  monitions  of  but  one  will — the  will  of  creation’s 
God.  If  Mr.  Buckingham  cannot  obtain  such  men,  his  scheme 
must  prove  a  failure  ;  if  he  does  obtain  them,  he  does  so  at  the 
expense  of  the  community  they  now'  teach,  lead,  and  inspire. 
We  repeat  it,  these  are  the  very  men  who  ought  not  to  quit 
the  ranks  of  our  imperfect  society,  just  because  these  are  the 
men  society  cannot  on  any  terms  afford  to  lose.  Such  men 
should  remain  just  w'here  they  are,  and  help  to  widen  and  deepen 
that  undercurrent  flowing  in  the  direction  of  changes,  which, 
though  now  Utopian,  and  chimerical,  W’ill  become  practicable 
and  realizable,  when,  by  the  influence  of  such  teachers,  the  people 
shall  have  been  rendered  wise,  pure,  and  holy  enough  to  make 
the  attempt.  New  worlds  are  of  silent,  gpradual  growth.  Above 
us,  in  midnight’s  starry  dome,  they  are  fashioned  and  refashioned, 
so  quietly,  so  progressively,  that  no  ear  catches  the  echoes  of 
the  huge  process  of  world-making,  and  the  stars  as  they  watch 
the  progress  of  those  workings  of  omnipotence,  behold  ages  ad¬ 
vance  from  the  cradle  to  the  tomb,  ere  they  sing  the  natal  song 
of  each  new  trophy  of  his  skill — 

‘  Wlio  moulds,  who  fashions,  and  controls  the  whole.’ 

And  new  w’orlds  of  social  being  are  also  of  gradual  grow’th.  T.hey 
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conie  not  at  the  beck  and  call  of  dreamers  or  enthusiasts,  how¬ 
ever  prophetic  their  dreams,  or  amiable  their  enthusiasm.  The 
foundation  stones  of  such  structures  arc  laid  in  the  souls  of 
individuals ;  the  process  of  construction  is  carried  on  at  firesides. 
As  each  man’s  ideas  grow  clearer,  and  surer — as  evil  loosens  its 
hold  on  theheart,  softened,  subdued,  and  regenerated  by  the  solemn 
discipline  and  teachings  of  the  Cross — as  the  idol  of  self  gives 
place  to  the  holier  claims  of  humanity — as  time  becomes  more 
and  more  a  school-room  of  progress,  and  probation,  and  eternity, 
a  sterner  and  more  veritable  fact, — the  work  of  formation  goes 
gradually,  but  surely  on.  Heart  tutors  heart — fireside  commu¬ 
nicates  its  holiest  impulses  and  sympathies  to  fireside — man, 
noble  in  his  sphere,  imparts  to  other  spheres  the  influence  of  his 
faith,  and  the  moral  power  of  his  obedience  to  the  eternal  law, — 
and  thus,  though  meantime  ages  glide  away,  society  heaves  with 
a  new  life — the  popular  heart  is  impregnated  with  diviner  feel¬ 
ings,  once  dominant  evils  become  impossibilities: — institutions 
arc  modified,  wrongs  redressed,  the  smiling  face  of  better  things 
beams  in  the  horizon  of  the  future ;  and  at  length  a  new  Utopia  is 
colonized ;  old  things  pass  away,  all  things  become  new,  and  a 
fresh  step  in  its  wondrous  career  is  taken  by  the  human  world. 
For  these  reasons,  whilst  we  have  every  faith  in  the  efficiency 
and  practicability  of  wise  and  Christian  co-operation,  we  altogether 
doubt  the  possibility  and  desirability  of  the  establishment  of 
organizations,  so  purely  mechanical  and  arbitrary  as  the  proposed 
‘  model  town which  we  believe  w'ould  either  break  down  the 
individuality  and  independence  of  the  individual,  or  rapidly 
degenerate  into  a  kind  of  human  hornets’  nest— each  man  sting¬ 
ing  his  neighbour,  and  in  turn  stung  himself. 

And  this  brings  us  to  another  objection  we  feel  bound  to  raise 
Ui  the  proposal  now  under  notice  ;  viz.  that  it  would  necessarily 
involve  the  necessity  of  an  arbitrary  interference  with  the  free 
judgment  of  individuals.  If  such  a  piece  of  social  mechanism  is 
to  work  harmoniously,  all  its  component  parts  must  be  adjusted 
to  the  greatest  nicety.  A  handful  of  strong  and  resolute  wills  in 
arms  against  the  dictum  of  the  ruling  powers,  would  either  upset 
the  harmony  of  the  whole,  or  have  to  be  put  down  by  arbitrary 
might.  A  teetotaler,  for  instance,  who,  by  some  means  or  other, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  were  well  he  took  a  ^  little  wine’ 
for  his  ‘  stomach’s  sake ;’  or  that  the  consumption  of  a  certain 
portion  of  tobacco  ought  not  fairly  to  be  placed  in  the  category 
of  sins  ;  would  either  be  expelled  from  the  ranks  of  the  teetotal 
community,  or  compelled  to  submit  to  the  arbitrary  dictum  of  the 
majority.  We  question  very  much  whether  such  a  man  could 
be  safely  allowed  even  to  promulgate  his  pro-wine  and  pro¬ 
tobacco  hypothesis,  for  that  might  end  in  his  making  proselytes, 
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and  the  multiplication  of  proselytes  would  be  tantamount  to  the 
extinction  of  harmony,  and  the  introduction  of  discord.  We  do 
not,  of  course,  mean  to  deny  that  each  man  joining  such  com¬ 
munity  would  be  fully  acquainted  at  the  outset  with  the  terms  of 
his  admission,  and  hence  could  not  complain  of  the  restraint 
imposed.  True,  but  it  is  just  possible  such  man  might  change 
his  opinions,  and  in  that  case  his  change  of  sentiment,  on  a  ques¬ 
tion  CONCEUNING  ^VHICH  DOCTOKS  DO  DIFFER  MOST  MAHVEL- 
i^ousi.Y,  would,  in  point  of  fact,  be  punished  by  his  expulsion  from 
a  society,  perchance  hallowed  by  hosts  of  dear  and  holy  associa¬ 
tions,  and  his  being  in  all  probability  subjected  to  serious  pecu¬ 
niary  loss. 

AN  e  might  multiply  illustrations  of  the  force  and  pertinence 
of  this  objection,  but  we  deem  the  one  now  given  quite  sidlicient 
for  our  purpose.  The  elevation  of  human  nature  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  means  which  harmonize  with  its  constitution, 
and  are  equal  to  its  wants.  Now  if  the  degradation  of  humanity 
be  traced  to  its  original  source,  it  will  be  found  that  that  source 
is  in  the  human  heart,  and  not  in  outward  circumstances, — and 
hence,  that  until  that  heart  is  sanctified  and  uplifted  by  the 
regenerating  and  evil-subduing  influences  of  religion,  mere  out¬ 
ward  circumstiuices  will  be  improved  in  vain. 

Again,  we  very  decidedly  object  to  representing  happiness  as 
life’s  great  end  and  object,  or  appealing  to  man’s  desire  for  ease 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  his  co-operation  in  the  work  of  social 
reform.  Goodness,  or  oneness  with  God,  is  life’s  greatest,  high¬ 
est  end,  and  out  of  such  goodness  flows  happiness,  though  not 
always,  perhaps,  such  matcriid  and  transient  liappiness  as  epicu¬ 
reans  would  desire.  Piety  in  the  hovel  may  light  the  lamp  and 
shed  abroad  the  emotions  of  truest  bliss.  The  palace  without 
piety,  is,  after  all,  but  the  gorgeous  environment  of  a  degraded, 
and,  in  the  highest  sense,  unhappy  soul.  AVe  care  not  how  much 
the  social  circumstances  of  the  peoj)lc  arc  improved,  but  wc  can¬ 
not  consent  to  blink  the  fact,  that  the  permanent  improvement  of 
social  circumstances  must  depend  on  the  moral  elevation  and  en¬ 
franchisement  of  those  human  millions  whose  mission  it  is  to 
master  the  evil  with  which  such  circumstances  may  be  allied,  and 
to  purify  them  by  the  influence  of  their  lives. 

For  these,  and  many  other  reasons,  to  which  w’c  have  no  space 
to  refer,  we  are  induced  to  withhold  our  approbation  from  Mr. 
Huckinghani’s  ‘  model-town’  scheme,  though,  should  such  scheme 
1^  tried,  we  should  rejoice  indeed  to  find  our  predictions  falsi¬ 
fied,  and  success  crowning  the  endeavours  of  the  men  and  women 
embarking  in  it.  The  point  on  w’hich  w’e  would  fasten  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  our  readers,  is  simply  this: — Social  reform  is  ncccssarv, 
but  such  reform  to  be  healthy,  noble,  enduring,  must  begit^ 
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within.  Not  by  the  agency  of  any  species  of  material  machinery, 
however  cunningly  devised,  or  elegantly  formed,  can  society 
emerge  from  the  clouds  and  rank  fogs  of  sin,  slavery,  and 
wretchedness,  and  bask  in  the  light  of  holiness,  liberty,  and 
peace.  Such  mighty  changes  must  be  achieved  by  the  moral 
power  of  individual  goodness, — the  might  of  well-proportioned 
character,  and  the  transforming  influence  of  hearts  charged  with 
the  spirit  of  truth  and  God.  After  all,  that  man  is  the  wisest 
philanthropist,  and  most  influential  reformer,  who  begins  his 
labours  by  playing  the  part  of  idol-breaker  at  his  own  fire-side, 
and  seeking,  by  aid  divine,  to  conquer  the  downward  tendencies 
of  his  own  heart.  To  teach  reform  is,  indeed,  a  noble  thing, 
but  to  LIVE  reform  is  nobler  still. 


A  PILGRIMAGE  TO  UTOPIA;  OR,  THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

OF  A  VISIONARY. 

[In  giving  insertion  to  this  article,  and  the  series  of  papers  which 
are  to  follow  it,  we  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  for  some 
of  the  opinions  which  may  be  advanced  on  social  and  political 
questions,  we  must  decline  holding  ourselves  responsible.  Feeling  it 
to  be  impossible  to  allow  free  play  to  the  powers  of  a  writer,  if  he  is  to 
be  tied  down  to  the  very  letter  of  every  opinion  we  may  entertain  our¬ 
selves,  we  are  content  to  allow  our  contributor  to  have  his  say  in  his 
own  peculiar  fashion,  reserving  to  ourselves  the  right  to  dissent  from 
his  conclusions,  and  controvert  his  sentiments,  whenever  the  interests 
of  truth  may  appear  to  demand  it. — Ed.  Eclectic.^ 

I  HAD  just  sat  down  to  commence  my  promised  series  of  papers  on 
the  wanderings  of  my  own  mind  through  error's  maizes  in  search  of 
visions,  when  a  sudden  stop  was  put  to  my  meditations,  by  the  preci¬ 
pitate  entrance  of  a  very  Radical  friend, — in  love  with  Free-trade, 
Suffrage  Extension,  Ballot,  Equal  Electoral  Districts,  No  Property 
Qualification,  Triennial  Parliaments,  and,  moreover,  a  right  devout 
believer  in  eveiy'  jot  and  tittle  of  the  principles  of  political  economy. 
Hoiror  was  depicted  in  his  countenance — the  fire  of  a  righteous 
indignation  flashed  from  his  eyes — he  wore  the  aspect  of  a  man  but 
just  escajKid  from  the  hellish  clutch  of  the  furies,  or  some  ovei- 
excitcable  enthusiast  whose  bubble  Utopia  had  suddenly  collajised 
"hose  anxiously- watched  mountain  had  brought  forth  a  mouse. 
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•  I  have  come,  sir,*  began  my  friend,  ‘  to  ask  you  to  help  me  to  unmask 
a  traitor — to  put  down  a  man  who  has  betrayed  the  people’s  cause, 
sold  himself  to  the  oligarchy,  and  who  now  presumes,  at  this  time  of 
day,  too,  when  our  Reform  Association  is  making  the  Whigs  tremble 
on  the  Treasury  benches,  to  advocate  the  claims  of  absolutism ! 
Look,  sir,  read* — he  continued,  throwing  down  a  neat,  but  unpretending 
looking  pamphlet — ‘  there,  sir,  is  the  death-warrant  of  the  popularity 
of  Thomas  Carlyle,  signed  by  Thomas  Carlyle  himself.  He  has  done 
for  himself  now,  sir.  The  mask  of  liberalism  is  tom  off,  and  he 
proclaims  himself  to  have  been  all  along  a  mere  Tory  in  disguise.* 

‘  Indeed !’  I  replied  ;  ‘  are  you  sure  of  all  this  ?  Is  it  certain  that  the 
Whigs  are,  at  the  present  time,  afraid  of  the  National  Reform  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  that  the  large  meetings  and  dashing  speeches  have  set 
Lord  John  a  quaking  ?  This  were  strange  enough,  if  true ;  for,  obtuse, 
obstinate,  and  loth  to  move,  as  his  lordship  usually  is,  he  has  never  as 
yet  shown  signs  of  cowardice, — and  as  for  his  quaking  in  his  seat 
because  a  few  meetings  have  been  held,  and  a  few  thousands  sub¬ 
scribed,  I  think  that  such  symptoms  of  nervousness  might,  very  safely, 
have  been  postponed  a  little  longer.*  And  you  tell  me,  too,  that 
Thomas  Carlyle  is  a  traitor — has  sold  himself — betrayed  the  people, 
and  in  this  little  pamphlet  signed  the  death-warrant  of  his  own  popu¬ 
larity.  Now  in  the  first  place,  good  sir,  without  even,  for  the  moment, 
looking  into  the  pamphlet  in  question,  I  am  prepared  to  dispute  the 
accuracy  of  all  you  say,  from  my  own  knowledge  of  that  deep-thinking, 
far-seeing  man,  and  of  the  mode  and  manner  in  w'hich  you  very  radical 
and  democratic  gentlemen  manifest  your  liberality  towards  all  who  may 
either  not  go  so  far  as  your  Shibboleth  would  conduct  them,  or  who 
view  questions  of  change  and  reform  from  a  different  point  of  view  to 
yourselves.  The  man  who  has  infused  into  our  modern  literature  an 
earnestness  of  spirit  all  but  unknown  before — the  man  who  has  up¬ 
lifted  authorship  from  the  dilettanteism  of  a  .mere  profession,  and 
invested  it  with  the  solemn  mantle  of  a  mission— the  man  who  has 
dared  to  rebuke  shams,  sitting  in  high  places,  whether  surpliced, 
coroncted,  or  sceptred  and  crowned— the  man  who,  with  a  chivalry 
of  8j)irit  only  equalled  by  the  industry  which  won  success  for  its 
designs,  ungibbeted  a  C’romwell,  and  bid  an  age,  then  shouting 
“  Hy'pocrite !  and  impostor !”  listen  to  the  fierce,  yet  earnest,  throb- 
bings  of  that  lion-heart — the  man,  in  fine,  sir,  who  wrote  “Sartor 
Resartus,*  over  whose  wondrous  pages  many  a  wanderer  from  his 
Father  s  shrine,  many  a  poor,  bewildered  doubter,  who  has  drifted  from 
his  moorings  on  “  the  Rock  of  Ages,**  has  wept  hot  tears  of  agony,  as 
his  owrn  moral  likeness  has  seemed  depicted,  and  a  voice  from  the  icy 
depths  of  “  the  everlasting  Nay,*’  has  declared,  “  Thou  art  the  man — 
such  a  man,  sir,  is  not  to  be  decried  and  calumniated  merely  because 
he  may  not  choose  to  quit  his  serene  elevation  as  a  thoughtsman,  ami 
try  his  paces  in  tlie  lists  with  legions  of  nimble,  off-hand,  dashing. 

In  spite  of  our  friend’s  doubts,  we  fancy  that  Lord  John  is  not  so  obtuse 
l^rceive  that  the  National  Reform  Association,  or  perhaps 
snould  say.  the  National  Rc'form  MOVEMENT,  will  vet  constitute  one  of  his 
greatest  difficulties.— Ei).  Eclectic. 
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And  glib-spoken  agitators,^  who  stand  forward  to  commend  to  the 
notice  of  the  right-easily  excited  public  some  recently-discovered 
nostrum,  for  the  cure  of  all  the  evils,  real  or  imaginary,  from  which  the 
body  politic  may  bo  suffering.  Besides,  sir,  is  it  not  true  that  the  great 
majority  of  politicians  take  their  opinions  from  their  party,  instead  of 
in^vidually  working  them  out  for  themselves,  by  earnest  meditation  ? 
And  are  not  party  opinions  much  oftener  based  on  all  sorts  of 
expediencies,  trimmings,  half- thinkings,  and  philosophizings  (if  1  may 
so  far  profane  the  name)  within  some  narrow',  mill-horse  circle,  beyond 
which  they  care  not  to  wander — amounting  rather  to  crotchets,  or 
crudities,  raked  out  of  the  shallows,  than  eternal  truths  dug  out  of  the 
deeps,  of  thought,  where  all  true  seers  sit  and  muse  until  heaven’s  own 
light  flashes  into  their  waiting  souls,  and  they  become  prepared  to 
give  something  better  to  the  world  than  mere  negations,  or  the  dry 
husks  of  political  dogmas,  or  oft-propounded,  worn-out  plans  for 
pulling  down  and  destroying  the  institutions  which  have  weathered  the 
storms  of  ages,  without  any  reference  to  the  conservation  of  those 
eternally  true  ideas  and  principles  of  which  such  institutions  must  be 
the  embodiments,  or  they  had  not  thus  long  stood  their  ground  in  this 
wayward,  changing  world  ?  Why,  sir,  there  are  few  departments  of 
human  thought  and  energy  in  which  there  is  more  smattering  and 
empty  babblement  than  in  the  department  of  political  agitation.  The 
man  who  is  at  once  possessed  of  the  largest  share  of  cool  assurance, 
and  has  at  his  disposal  the  most  miscellaneous  collection  of  popular 
common-places  about  “  The  elevation  of  the  long-suffering  masses 
“  The  eiifranchisement  of  industry  ” — “  The  ulcers  which  class- 
legislation  has  created  in  the  body  politic  ” — “  The  pealing  shouts  of  a 
liberated  nation  ” — and  so  on,  and  so  on,  and  so  on — such  man  will, 
in  most  cases,  prove  the  most  successful  agitator  ;  whilst  the  deeper- 
thinking,  keener-sighted  man,  w  ho  accustoms  himself  to  look  through 
the  forms  and  shows  of  things  to  their  essence — who  is  not  content 
with  a  goodly  number  of  charmed  phrases,  and  demands  realities,  and  not 
pompous,  big-worded  shams  and  quackeries, — such  a  man  will,  in 
most  instances,  be  denounced  by  some  as  inconsistent,  by  others 
shunned  as  impracticable,  and  make  no  way  against  a  brazen,  wordy 
demagogue  on  the  score  of  popularity.  I  have  not  yet  forgotten  a 
sapient  Reform-meeting  in  Drury-lane  Theatre,  w  hich  lacked  sufficient 
patience  to  listen  to  the  calm,  clear,  well-considered  sentences  of  Edward 
the  thinker,  in  consequence  of  its  intense  anxiety  to  drink  in  the 
noisy  nothings  of  a  remarkably  celebrated  orator,  who,  it  was  supposed, 
would  be  exhibited  to  an  applauding  public  in  the  course  of  that 
evening's  performance.^  Depend  upon  it,  sir,  that  w  ind  is  as  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  cause  of  agitation,  as  to  the  progress  of  sailing  vessels.  The 
most  popular  orator  is,  in  too  many  instances,  the  man  who  sjKjaks  on 
the  undertaker  principle,  of  making  much  noise,  and  doing  but  little 
work.  Alas  !  alas !  how  much  of  our  modern  platform  eloquence  is 

*  Charity,  friend — charity.  The  people  must  have  tribunes. — Ed.  Eclectic. 

t  It  was  a  splendid  meeting,  though,  that  Drury-lane  gathering,  but 
its  iufliicnce  was  much  marred  by  the  outburst  of  bad  taste  our  fncinl 
refers  to.—Kn.  Evlcctiv. 
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tODgue,  all  tongue !  How  true  b)  it  that  the  man  who  can  the  mo6t 
adroitly  use  that  most  “unruly  member,”  even  though  his  ideas  should 
flow  forth  on  a  quite  hom(EOFAthic  principle,  will  usually  pass  muster 
as  a  celebrity,  and  mount  the  summit  of  his  mean  ambition,  as  the 
recipient  of  w  hat  a  reporter  once  described  as  “  excruciatingly  enlhu. 
siastic  applause."  ’  My  friend  here  exhibited  signs  of  impatience,  and 
was  about  to  commence  a  warm-tempered  defence  of  what  1  will  here 
describe  as  the  high-pressure  species  of  oratory ;  but  I  at  once  admitted, 
for  his  pacifleation,  that  many  glorious  examples  might  be  found  in  the 
Reform  ranks  of  eloquence  and  pathos,  combined  with  wisdom  and 
sound  philosophy,  and  so  managed,  without  further  interruption,  to 
conclude  my  observations :  ‘  I  suspect,'  I  continued,  ‘  that  one  great 
reason  why  yourself  and  hosts  of  brother  Radicals  are  disposed  to 
blackball  Thomas  Carlyle  is,  that  his  thinkings  on  the  great  questions 
of  Government,  Reform,  Social  and  Political  Progress,  have  been 
broader  and  deejrer  than  your  own.  You  have  taken  up  certain  notions 
concerning  the  Suffrage,  Taxation,  and  Parliamentary  Reform, — and 
those  notions  you  would  vindicate  by  bringing  to  bear  upon  Government 
that  mighty  something  called  “  the  pressure  from  without.”  You 
argue,  and  1  feel  bound,  for  my  own  part,  to  protest  against  your  con¬ 
clusions,  that  an  extended  franchise,  a  reduced  taxation,  a  po})ulaiizcd 
House  of  Commons,  would  necessarily  redress  the  evils  of  which 
millions  now  complain  so  unceasingly,  and  realize  that  vision  of  an 
enfranchized  population,  in  the  fond  contemplation  of  which  some  of 
earth's  most  patriotic  sons  have  in  all  ages  rejoiced.  And  yet,  sir, 
what  arc  all  these  projrosed  changes  and  reforms,  conceniing  which 
your  orator  friends  declaim,  and  often  so  bombastically,  but  so  many 
means  to  certain  ends?  Why,  who  shall  say  that  it  necessarily 
follows  that,  because  these  changes  are  accomplished,  the  people  of 
England  will  be  really  enfranchised  ?  The  vote,  the  ballot-box, 
WILL  NOT  ENFRANCHISE  A  MAN  !  Some  of  tlic  veriest  slaves  in  all 
England  may  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  English  voters.  The  franchise 
may  confer  jKJwer,  but  it  will  not  impart  capacity  to  use  such  pow'er 
aright ;  nor  will  it  necessarily  provide  leaders  and  heroes  to  guide  the 
people  onward  towards  a  closer  and  more  intimate  conformity  to  those 
eternal  laws — a  defiance  of  which,  such  as,  for  the  present,  we  are, 
alas !  doomed  to  witness,  entails  on  individuals  and  nations  an  irre- 
vwable  retribution.  It  is  quite  possible  to  have  “  Manhood  Suffrage, 
without  having,  as  a  consequent,  an  emancipated  population,  bor 
my  own  part,  1  am  prepared  to  contend  that  the  great  want  of  the 
people  in  this  our  day  is  genuine  government— the  rule  of  right 
within,  the  rule  of  justice,  the  sway  of  the  age's  greatest  minds 
without.  It  is  not  simply  what  you  style  the  franchise  the  masses 
need,  hMi freedom^  guidance— a  closer  w'alk  w  ith  the  Everlasting,  w  hose 
solemn  and  unchanging  law's  begirt  the  pathw’ay  of  each  and  all. 
^ou  may  smile,  sir,  but  the  experience  of  future  days  will  prove  that 
I  am  right.  The  people  w’ant  government,  I  repeat,  instead  of  the  red- 
tape  make-believes  they  have  so  long  had  cause  to  execrate  as  the 
tfid  .Man  of  the  Sea  of  their  sad  experience;  and  I  am  no  more 
a>'‘Ured  that  this  earth  is  ruled  by  a  justice  unchanging,  and  a  loxe 
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•uprcmc,  than  assured  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  have  all  you  seek 

for _ aye,  even  to  behold  our  patriotic  friends,  the  Radicals,  on  the 

Treasury  benches,  and  all  their  professional  agents  in  snug  posts  of 
influence  and  comfortable  emolument,  without  witnessing  the  elevation 
of  the  people  to  dignity,  freedom,  happiness — in  other  words,  obedient 
to  the  dictum  of  those  stem  decrees  which  peal  in  our  ears,  if  we 
choose  but  to  listen,  the  declaration,  which  some  shallow  word*  retailers 
will,  doubtless,  see  fit  to  decry,  viz.,  that  none,  save  the  greatest  of  an 
age,  are  capable  of  ruling ;  and  that  the  great  business  of  each  age  is  to 
discover  these  heroes,  and  lovingly  follow  and  honour  them  when  found. 
If  many  of  our  popular  platform  orators  were  to  stand  their  examination 
for  what  I  wdll  here  call  the  degree  of  A.  H.,  or  age’s  hero,  and  some  such 
thinker  as  Thomas  Carlyle  occupied  the  Professor’s  chair,  how  think 
you  would  they  pass  muster  ?  Might  not  some  of  them  be  doomed  to 
submit  to  the  process  vulgarly  styled  “  pluckino”  by  our  Oxford 
students  ?’  ‘  Yes,  sir,’  warmly  retorted  my  excited  companion,  ‘  they 

might  be  rejected  by  a  man  like  Carlyle,  who  evidently  hates  Radical¬ 
ism,  and  loves  our  usurping,  feudal  aristocracy.  But  the  people  love 
and  trust  them,  and  the  people  must  judge  for  themselves  as  to  who 
shall  be  their  leaders.’^  ‘  True,’  I  replied,  ‘  and  it  is  the  people  who 
must  take  the  consequences  of  their  own  thoughtless  blunders,  of 
which  division,  heart-burning,  ignorance,  crime,  and  oppression,  arc 
some  of  the  concomitants.  “  They  sow'  the  wind  and  reap  the  whirl¬ 
wind,”  generation  after  generation.  I  am  not  now  denying  that  the 
people  have  a  right  to  be  quacked,  hoodwinked,  and  misled,  if  they 
think  proper, — I  am  merely  stating  certain  truths  which  I  would  have 
them  ponder,  instead  of  deluding  themselves  wdth  the  idea  that  all 
they  require  must  be  done  for  them,  and  that  what  you  call  Parliamen- 
tar)’  Reform  is  the  sole  thing  needful.’ 

My  friend,  evidently  thinking  me  incorrigible,  rose  to  leave.  ‘  Yet 
one  or  tw'o  w’ords  more,  and  I  have  done  ;’  I  continued, — ‘  Has  it  ever 
occurred  to  you  Radical  gentlemen  that  you  arc  fairly  open  to  the 
charge  of  narrow-mindedness  and  bigotry  in  your  treatment  of  oppo¬ 
nents?  For  instance,  by  what  right  do  you  denounce  each  man  as  an 
enemy  to  the  people  and  a  traitor  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  whose  inter¬ 
pretation  of  justice  and  conceptions  of  reform  differ  from  your  own? 
M  ho  are  you,  gentlemen  agitators,  that  you  thus  coolly  profess  to 
monopolize  the  wdsdom  and  patriotism  of  the  age  ?’ 

‘Whence  comes  your  patent  right  to  denounce,  to  brand,  to  declare 
unworthy  credit  or  respect,  the  man  wdio  persists  in  doing  his  to-day's 
w’ork  in  his  owm  way,  instead  of  slavishly  imitating  yours  ?  Truly, 
gentlemen,  there  is  a  political,  as  w'cll  as  a  theological  popery,  and 
some  of  you  have  set  up  as  Popes,  dealing  in  anathemas,  bulls,  and 
many  other  of  the  things  usually  supposed  to  belong  solely  to  ”  the 
man  of  sin.”  It  is  quite  possible,  gentlemen,  for  a  man  to  love  reform 
very  much,  and  yet  to  heed  your  organizations  for  obtaining  it  very 
little,  and  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  a  want  of  faith  in  an  association  or 
associations  amounts  to  a  sin.  We  must  have  toleration  in  agitation 

We  very  cordially  echo  the  assertion.  It  is  for  the  people  to  say  who 
^hall  possess  their  ronfidence. — El).  Eclectic. 
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&8  in  everything  else, — and  the  man  who  outrages  the  principles  of  free 
thought  and  speech  in  the  person  of  his  neighbour,  may,  indeed,  be 
vaunted  to  the  skies  as  democrat  and  patriot,  but  in  point  of  fact  such 
a  man  is  but  a  tyrant  disguised.'* 

This  was  too  much  for  my  excited  friend.  Swelling  with  ire  he 
made  a  precipitate  exit,  and  I  was  left  to  meditate  on  the  mightiness 
of  prejudice,  and  Thomas  Carlyle's  latest  work. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  title-page  of  this  strange,  yet  withal 
forcible  production ; — 


•  Latter-day  Pamphlets,  Edited  by  Tliomas  Carlyle.  No.  I.  The  Present 
Time,  London  ;  Chapman  and  Hall.* 

1  can  well  conceive  the  emotions  with  which  the  party-politician — 
the  man  who  but  skims  the  surface  of  the  ocean  of  truth,  taking  good 
care  to  keep  close  in-shore,  will  peruse  these  pages,  and  how  flippant 
and  unscru])ulous  the  abuse  with  which,  in  some  quarters,  the  work 
w’ill  be  siduted.  It  is  not  a  party  pamphlet,  but  a  pamphlet  for  the 
perusal  of  the  thoughtful  men  of  all  parties.  The  mere  agitator — the 
man  who  lives,  moves,  and  has  his  being  in  the  hot  atmosphere  of 
excited  assemblies,  will  fail  to  comprehend  it,  and  doubtless  ridicule  it 
as  mystical  and  impracticable.  The  purely  destructive  lliidical,  whose 
ideas  concerning  change — reform,  are  confined  to  the  work  of  pulling 
down,  and  who  has  no  conception  of  the  great  truth  that  it  is  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  wise  to  conserve^  e’en  whilst  they  destroy,,  and  that  he  whose 
notions  of  improvement  do  not  iuelude  construction  as  w  ell  as  destruc¬ 
tion,  is  incapable  of  wisely  and  successfully  directing  the  progress  of 
his  fellows, — such  a  man  will  doubtless  raise  the  cry  of  Toryism,  and 
sundry  other  cuckoo  cries,  equally  just,  sapient,  and  convenient.  And 
yet  the  Tory  party  w  ill  most  assuredly  condemn  this  production  for  the 
resolute,  fearfully  stern  denunciation  which  it  contains  of  continental 
monarchs,  who  are  described  as  ‘  poor  histrios,’  ‘  conscious  that  they 
were  ^but  playactors' — ‘miserable  mortals,  enacting  their  high-liie 
below  stairs,  with  faith  only  that  this  universe  may  perhaps  be  all  a 
phant;iBm  and  hypocrisis,’  when  the  black  flag  of  revolution  was  suddenly 
uplifted  in  Europe  in  18*18,  and  ‘the  truculent  constable  of  the  desti¬ 
nies'  addressed  them  in  the  following  unsparing  terms  : — ‘  JScandalous 
phantasms,  w  hat  do  you  here  ?  Ajre  “  solemnly  constituted  impostors ' 
the  proper  kings  of  men  ?  Did  you  think  the  life  of  man  w  as  a  grimac¬ 
ing  dance  of  apes,  to  be  led  alw’ays  by  the  squeak  of  your  paltry 
fiddle?  \e  miserable,  this  universe  is  not  an  upholstery  puppet-play, 
but  a  terrible  God's  fact,  and  you,  I  think— “had  not  you  better  be 
gone?”* 

Queer  sort  of  Toryism  this !  It  is  sound  philosophy,  eternal  truth 
though,  whatever  some  men  may  choose  to  stylo  it.  It  a  pitiable 

,  "  ^  disposed,  like  our  friend,  the  author  of  this  paper,  to 

think  lightly  of  the  importance  of  political  organiz^itions  for  the  furtherance 
of  reform,  we  agree  with  him,  that  far  too  much  bitterness,  one-sidedness. 
and  intoleranee,  have  been  sanetioned  in  connexion  with  political  agitation, 
and  hence  commend  his  remarks  to  the  calm  coiisidoration  ot  our  leading 
reformers.— Ed.  Pclectic. 
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spectacle,  that  spectacle  of  flying  monarchs,  and  kingless,  wild,  rulerlesa 
peoples !  Proof  that  rottenness  had  eaten  out  the  heart  of  authority — 
that  kings  had  lost  all  kingliness,  and  been  discarded  as  shams,  alike 
by  Providence  Almighty,  and  their  reprobating  subjects  ; — that  rule 
had  gro\ivTi  into  an  impossibility,  in  consequence  of  the  bare-faced 
stupidity,  recklessness,  and  incompetency  of  rulers,  and  hence  that 
once  more  were  struggling  nations  doomed  to  sail  on  the  storm-tossed 
sea  of  anarchy,  in  quest  of  heroes — able  men — men  with  right  regal 
qualities,  who  could  undertake  and  skilfully  execute  the  task  of  re¬ 
establishing  order,  and  evolving  faith,  stability,  and  Government  from 
the  over-boiling  cauldron  of  revolutionary  confusion.  This  is  Mr. 
Carlyle’s  first  proposition.  The  poor  old  Pope  led  off  the  grim  dunce 
of  Chaos.  The  occupant  of  St.  Peter’s  throne  sounded  the  key-note  of 
the  horrid  chorus  of  lawless,  kingless  nations.  Even  he,  one  of  the 
age’s  least  plausible  and  tolerable  shams,  set  up  as  reformer,  and  from 
his  cobweb-covered  throne  of  infallibility,  appealed.  New  Testament  in 
hand,  to  the  eternal  law  of  truth  and  ‘  veracity.’  ‘  I^w  of  veracity,’ 
indignantly  exclaims  our  author, — ‘  what  this  Popedom  had  to  do  by 
the  law  of  veracity,  was  to  give  up  its  foul  galvanic  life,  an  offence  to 
gods  and  men  ;  honestly  to  die,  and  get  itself  buried.’  And  the  signal 
tire  of  change,  lighted  at  the  Vatican,  soon  blazed  through  Europe. 
Barricades  flew  up  as  though  a  demon  magic  had  been  let  loose  upon 
the  world.  Monarchs,  pale  with  fear,  fainting  from  an  inward  con¬ 
sciousness  of  their  owm  utter  helplessness  and  w'orthlessness,  sought 
safety  in  flight  and  exile.  The  dominion  of  law  was  superseded.  A 
leaderless  Europe  flung  herself  into  the  arms  of  all  kinds  of  inflammable 
and  inexperienced  volunteers.  With  the  exception  of  the  sentence 
passed  by  our  author  on  Lamartine,  w'ho  is  unjustly,  I  think,  described 
as  a  man,  ‘  with  nothing  in  him  but  melodious  wind  and  soft  sowder^ 
which  he  and  others  took  for  something  divine,  and  not  diabolic,’  1 
cannot  verily  find  much  else  than  truth,  propounded  indeed  after  the 
fashion  of  Thomas  Carlyle,  in  the  portion  of  the  pamphlet  now  referred 
to.  He  then  goes  on  to  describe  the  ‘  universal,  black  democracy,’ 
which,  in  1848,  started  to  life  on  the  ruins  of  kingcraft,  as  a  sort  of 
result  of  the  state  of  no-rule,  or  sham-rule,  in  which  for  generations  the 
nations  had  been  engulfed, — ending  in  ‘  a  universal  tumbling  of  impos¬ 
tors  and  impostures  into  the  street.’  ‘  Alas,’  he  goes  on  to  say,  ‘  it  is 
sad  enough  that  anarchy  is  here  ;  that  we  are  not  permitted  to  regret 
its  being  here, — for  who  that  had,  for  this  divine  universe,  an  eye 
which  was  human  at  all,  could  wish  that  shams  of  any  kind,  especially 
that  sham-kings,  should  continue  ?  No,  at  all  costs,  it  is  to  be  prayed 
by  all  men  that  shams  may  cease.*  Again,  I  say,  queer  kind  of  Tory¬ 
ism  this,  if  by  Toryism  be  meant  the  worship  of  a  dead  lock— the 
obstinate  refusal  to  dethrone  idols,  whether  becrowned  or  bewigged, 
and  beat  down  fashionable  gilded  frauds.  Would  that  our  Radical 
teachers  and  orators  in  general  talked  such  genuine  sense  as  this !  And 
now  I  come  to  what  the  one-eyed  Reformers  w'ill  deem  ‘  the  unkindcst 
cut  of  all.’  Plainly  and  unequivocally  be  it  confessed,  that  1  homas 
Carlyle  docs  not  think  that  extended  suffrage,  ballot,  and  so  forth,  c<in 
be  fairly  accepted  as  a  species  of  patent  medicine,  for  the  cure  of  <*// 
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the  aches,  pains,  and  disorders  of  the  body  politic.  He  says,  referring 
to  the  most  feasible  plan  for  restoring  and  consolidating  national  order 
and  happiness,  ‘  but  it  is  possible  a  Parliament  may  not  be  the  method. 
Possible  the  inveterate  notions  of  the  English  people  may  have  settled 
it  as  the  method,  and  the  everlasting  laws  of  nature  may  have  settled  it 
as  not  the  method.  Not  the  tchok  method,  nor  the  method  at  all,  if 
taken  as  the  whole.  If  a  Parliament  with  never  such  suffrages  is  not 
the  method  settled  by  this  latter  authority,  then  it  will  urgently  behove 
us  to  become  aware  of  that  fact,  and  t(^  quit  such  method ; — we  may 
depend  upon  it,  however  unanimous  we  be,  every  step  taken  in  that 
direction  will,  by  the  eternal  la\v  of  things,  be  a  ste])  from  improve¬ 
ment,  not  towards  it.’  Again,  our  author  remarks:  ‘To  prosper  in  this 
world,  to  gain  felicity,  victory,  and  improvement,  either  for  a  man  or 
nation,  there  is  but  one  thing  requisite — that  the  man  or  nation  can 
discern  what  the  true  regulations  of  the  universe  arc  in  regard  to  him 
and  his  pursuit,  and  can  faithfully  and  steadfastly  follow  these.  These 
will  lead  him  to  victory  ;  whoever  it  may  be  that  sets  him  in  the  way 
of  these — were  it  Uussian  autocrat,*  Chartist  Parliament,  Cirand  liuma. 
Force  of  Public  Opinion,  .\rchbishop  of  Canterbury,  M'Oroudy,  the 
Seraphic  Doctor,  with  his  Last-Evangel  of  Political  Economy, —  sets 
him  in  the  sure  way  to  please  the  Author  of  this  universe,  and  is  his 
friend  of  friends.  And  again,  whoever  does  the  contrary  is,  for  a  like 
reason,  his  enemy  of  enemies.  This  may  be  taken  ns  fixed.’  Now  I 
can  see  religious  truth  in  all  this,  but  most  assuredly,  nothing  like 
Toryism.  Man  lives  to  please  his  Author,  God.  It  is  on  their  confor¬ 
mity  to  God's  laws  that  nations  depend  for  order,  prosperity,  and  pro¬ 
gress.  Pet  theories,  jiatent  nostrums,  in  which  so  many  soft-spoken 
gentlemen  trade — party  schemes,  and  interests,  l>e  they  Tory,  Whig, 
Radical,  or  Chartist, — autocratic,  aristocratic,  or  democratic,  what  arc 
they  one  and  all,  when  compared  with  *  His  eternal  will  and  law,  who 
for  aye  avenges  wrong  and  evil,  and  teaches  empires,  though  in  the 
stern  voice  of  the  whirlwind  of  Revolution,  that  the  decrees  of  justice 
are  irrevocable,  and  Heaven  will  speed  alone  the  right— -of  course  the 
champions  of  theories,  and  ready-made,  most  arbitrary  schemes  will 
cry  long  and  lustily  against  our  author's  laconic  mode  of  dealing  with 
the  claims  of  their  several  systems.  The  bare  hint  at  the  possibility  of 
their  being  wrong  after  all,  and  the  true  theory  of  Government  as  yet 
confined  in  the  limbo  of  undiscovered  wisdom,  will  doubtless  arouse  the 
ire  of  the  class  of  thinkers  who  have  made  up  their  minds  that  when 
certain  changes  arc  accomplished,  certain  men  ])ullcd  down,  and  certain 
men  lifted  up,  there  will  be  a  cry  on  board  the  state  vessel  of  ‘Ltopia 
a-hcad.  All  this  I  admit,  for  I  know  full  well  how’  prone  the  shallows 
ever  arc  to  abuse  the  deeps.  Yet  this  I  will  say,  and  say  it  with 
all  the  earnestness  with  which  I  should  give  utterance  to  the  deepest 
conviction  of  my  mind  and  heart.  I  will  say  that  unless  nations  con¬ 
form  in  all  their  social  and  ])olitical  arrangements  to  the  will  of  the 
Everlasting — unless  cabinets  ask,  ere  each  step  is  taken,  not  w  hat  says 
our  party,  or  what  says  expediency,  or  even  what  say  the  people  out  of 

e  should  have  thought  this  man’s  Polish  exploits  had  long  since  settled 
this  question  as  far  as  he  is  concerned. — En.  Kelcrtic, 
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(<i>ors,  ami  their  loudly  huzza'd  leaders  ;  but  what  vsays  Ciod  } — what  I 

sav  the  laws  of  eternal  right  ? — there  can  be  no  such  thing  realized  in  I 

this  land  us  genuine  peace,  security,  and  joy.  Except  the  stem  fact  of  i 

the  responsibility  associated  with  every  thought  is  kept  steadily  in  | 

view  by  the  rulers  and  the  ruled,  and  governments  cling  to  the  ever-  I 

lastingly  right,  instead  of  the  popular  thing  of  the  hour,  why  govern-  | 

nient,  in  the  highest  sense,  w  ill  become  an  impossibility,  and  order  on  | 

earth  be  maintained  by  treason  to  the  decrees  and  laws  of  Heaven.  There 
was  an  awful  amount  of  significance  in  an  occurrence  in  Parliament 
some  years  ago,  which,  strange  to  say,  was  allowed  to  jiass  away  from 
public  view  almost  without  a  comment  by  our  loudly  professing  Chris¬ 
tendom.  A  gentleman  happening,  during  a  ilebate  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  base  certain  arguments  on  the  teachings  of  Christianity, 
was  warned  by  the  then  Premier,  not  again  to  comi)arc  Parliamentary 
doings  with  tlic  Gospel;  and  the  worthy  members  of  the  House  gave 
their  silent  consent  to  this  infidel,  most  scandalous  insult  to  decency 
and  religion. 

liCt  this  rule  be  confirmed — be  it  an  understood  thing  that  poor 
Religion — mother  of  so  many  martyrs,  is  eitlier  to  absent  herself  from 
St.  Stephen's  altogether,  or  in  silence  and  humility  occupy  a  place  in 
the  Strangers'  Gallery,  not  even  allowed  to  take  a  note  of  the  doings  of 
her  professed  disciples,  and  I  should  rate  as  of  little  worth  your  suf¬ 
frage  extensions,  ballot-boxes,  and  Radical  cabinets, — for  a  govern¬ 
ment  which  shuts  out  religion  from  its  councils,  be  it  oligarchical  or 
democratic,  is  a  government  in  arms  against  the  Omnipotent,  and 
marked  for  ruin  by  that  pale  finger  of  retribution  which  inscribes 
Ichabod  on  the  j)alace  walls  of  God-defying  dignitaries,  and  points  Sin 
to  its  prison-house  of  torment.  If  this  nation  be  indeed  Christian,  and 
*  that  she  is,  she  cries  aloud  in  all  her’  temples,  why  then,  this  nation 
should  be  led  by  (’hristian  men,  who  will  try  by  the  Christian  ride  of 
right  and  duty  our  every  law,  instead  of  her  being  given,  bound  hand 
and  foot,  into  the  blind  keeping  of  men  who  bid  religion  give  place  to 
policy,  and  who  legislate  with  as  little  anxious  regard  for  the  monitions 
of  justice  and  truth,  as  though  life  were  a  mere  time-battle,  jmlitics  a 
matter  of  party  jugglery,  and  there  were  no  God,  far  above  the  dust 
and  din  of  human  struggles  and  contests,  ‘  who  judgest  the  earth.’  I 
know  how'  our  dandy  politicians — our  ‘  jihilosophical'  statesmen, 
premiers  and  home  secretaries,  present  and  to  come,  will  sneer  at 
these  assertions,  asking,  with  a  contemptuous  shrug,  whether  1  am 
anxious  for  the  revival  of  a  Hare-bones  Parliament,  puritanical  states¬ 
manship,  and  such  like  ?  Well,  self-sufficient  sirs,  and  after  all  a  Hare- 
bones,  were  better  than  a  faithless  Parliament  ; — puritanical  statesmen 
were  far  more  trustworthy  statesmen  in  these  stormy  times,  than 
statesmen  in  every  political  sense  without  God.  Those  brave  old 
Puritan  forefathers  of  ours — those  stern  heroes,  putting  down  traitor 
kings,  star-chamber  despots,  and  miserable  make-believes,  decked  out 
in  gorgeous  trappings,  that  fools  might  honour  and  obey  them — the  men 
"'ho  could  fight  for  Heaven's  own  cause,  as  well  as  pray  lor  its  grace 
divine  to  aid  and  bless  them,-— yes,  they,  the  rude,  stern,  rugged  usser- 
tors  of  the  truth,  that  life  is  a  battle  with  demons,  not  a  voluptuous* 
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dance  with  sirens, — they,  even  they,  did  j^ood  work  for  England— 
gave  birth  to  a  new,  earnest,  quite  heroic  age,  and  sent  down  a  nies- 
sage  to  posterity,  giving  the  lie  to  shams  in  all  after  times.  They  were 
not  indeed  prim,  neat,  kid-gloved  gentlemen,  these  large-hearted  old 
Puritans.  They  would  perhaps  be  crowed,  brayed,  and  laughed  down 
now,  in  our  poor,  do-little  Parliament.  And  yet  it  is  just  such  men 
this  age  now'  calls  for — men  who  will  search  out  a  principle,  and,  when 
found,  hold  it,  suffer,  aye,  die  for  it,  if  that  be  declared  necessary  by 
the  oracle  within.  We  want  more  strong,  earnest  Puritanism,  and  less 
flippant,  insolent,  heartless  demagogueism  and  oflicialism,  to  set  Eng¬ 
land  politicaUy  right  in  these  curious,  unsettled,  dreaming  times.  1 
question  whether  one  such  man  as  Cromw'ell,  or  George  Fox,  would  not 
do  more  for  the  cause  of  real  reform  than  many  of  our  existing  organiza¬ 
tions, — for  it  appears  to  me,  the  great  need  of  the  age  is  heroes,  a 
need  which  for  the  present  seems  mournfully  unsupplied. 

Such  I  believe  to  be  the  spirit  of  Thomas  Carlyle’s  sayings  on  matters 
political.  You  must  conform  to  God’s  w  ill.  You  must  seek  the  men 
who  can  interpret  that  will  for  you,  and  w'hen  such  men  are  found,  they 
must  rule  you,  and  you  must  loyally  follow  them.  If  the  man  who 
writes  thus  be  indeed  a  traitor  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  humanity, 
why,  then,  God  speed  such  treason,  say  I. 

And  here  I  must  conclude  for  the  present.  In  the  next  number  of 
the  ‘  Eclectic  Review’  I  hope  to  continue  my  comments  on  ‘  The  Pre¬ 
sent  Time,’  and  take  a  glance  at  our  author’s  promised  pamphlet  on 
‘  Model  Prisons.* 
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The  great  fact  of  the  month,  the  opening  of  Parliament,  leads,  so  fsr. 
to  small  results.  Suspense  is  still  the  sign  of  the  times ;  negation  con¬ 
tinues  the  characteristic  both  of  ministerial  and  of  public  affairs. 
Progress  is  not  an  emanation  of  Whig  Cabinets,  and,  seemingly,  the 
several  pressures  from  without  on  the  various  questions  of  questions  are 
deficient  in  impetus,  and,  as  yet,  are  not  sensible  in  Palace-yard.  Miss 
Martincau,  in  the  newly. published  volume  of  her  history,  intimates 
that  the  ‘  pressure  from  without  *  is  now  an  essential  portion  of  our 
political  machinery :  and,  if  this  be  so,  whether  fortunately  or  un¬ 
fortunately  so,  the  governed,  and  not  the  governors,  are  at  present  to 
1^  censured  for  the  prospect  which  is  in  view— losing  a  session.  Two 
curcumstances  are  strangely  coincident :  the  mass  of  the  people, 
according  to  the  ‘  latest  returns,*  is  unprecedentedly  prosperous ;  and 
the  great  body  of  the  public  is  politically  apathetic.  Are  we  to  trust 
for  political  progress  to  social  distress  ?  If  the  paucity  of  politics  is 
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ilcpt‘ticlent  upon  the  abundance  of  provisions,  a  little  consideration 
would  induce  the  Protectionists  to  consent  to  the  maintenance  of  un¬ 
restricted  imports.  They  should  fear  a  hungry  multitude  as  Ccosar 
abhorred  the  lean  Cassius. 

Ministers  lost  no  time  in  declaring  their  legislative  intentions  for  the 
year.  Lord  John  Russell  is  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  only  thing  the 
public  will  care  to  have  passed  is  the  session.  The  list  of  government 
measures  is  very  limited.  Colonial  Reform  is  the  only  large  question 
which  has  occupied  the  Premier  in  the  recess.  He  has  stated  his 
views  on  the  whole  subject,  and  with  a  precision  and  comprehensive 
statesmanship  which  satisfied  everybody — even  the  professional  colonial 
reformers.  After  the  Speech  came  a  bill  for  immediate  application  to 
the  Australian  Colonies ;  and  it  was  here  found  that  the  policy  com¬ 
pressed  into  the  proposed  act  bore  no  resemblance  whatever  to  the 
policy  enunciated  in  the  previous  oration.  The  sj>eech  conceded,  to 
its  fullest  extent,  the  principle  of  self-government:  the  bill  retains 
for  Downing-strcct  and  the  Messrs.  Mother-country  at  the  Colonial 
Oliice  just  as  much  actual  power  as  is  in  the  unsafe  possession  of  Earl 
Grey  at  this  moment.  This  has  been  urged  in  objection  from  all 
sides;  and  the  objection  is  met  by  Lord  John  with  the  suggestion  that 
he  is  not  legislating  finally  for  the  Australian  dependencies  ;  that  the 
one  Chamber  which  he  is  going  to  create — about  one-third  of  which  is 
to  be  composed  of  nominees  of  the  Governor,  that  is  to  say,  of  the 
Colonial  Office — is  only  for  the  purpose  of  permitting  the  colonists 
themselves  to  debate  and  to  decide  upon  the  constitution  they  would 
prefer.  This  Australian  bill  is  the  only  one  which  has  yet  followed  the 
Speech,  and  is  probably  the  only  one  which  we  shall  see  or  hear  any¬ 
thing  about  this  session.  Rut  though,  as  regards  general  colonial 
policy,  we  arc  in  ignorance  what  the  Whigs  w  ill  do,  we  have  already 
been  made  aware  of  what  in  one  respect  they  will  fwt  do.  Their  colonial 
reform  will  not  include  the  abolition  of  the  transportation  system. 
Mr.  Adderley  introduced  a  motion  which  went  to  take  the  choice  of 
penal  settlements  from  the  Colonial  Office,  and  to  invest  the  power  of 
selection  in  Parliament  itself — a  proposition  which  encountered  a 
direct  negative ;  and  thus  the  prerogative  remains  with  Lord  Grey  of 
traversing  the  globe  in  search  of  insurrections  after  the  Cape  Town 
model.  Sanatory  Reform  is  the  next  great  subject  on  which  there  has 
been  ministerial  intimation ;  but  the  announcement,  in  this  case,  is 
only  that  the  amendments  and  enactments  contemplated  will  be  post¬ 
poned  until  after  Easter,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  Board  of  Health 
due  time  to  report  on  all  the  later  facts  got  together  by  its  Commissioners. 
The  third  and  the  most  startling,  and  most  unexpected  of  the  Cabinet 
innovations,  is  in  reference  to  Irish  law-reforms.  Following  up  the 
heavy  blow  dealt  at  legal  tortuosities  by  the  Encumbered  Estates  Bill, 
Sir  John  Romilly,  with  an  energy  most  commendable,  has  introduced 
several  subsidiary  measures,  the  most  important  being  one  for 
reform  of  the  tardy  procedures  and  technicalities  of  the  Irish  Chancery. 
This  has  been  well  received  both  by  the  Irish  and  the  English  lawyers ; 
and  some  of  the  latter,  Mr.  Turner  leading  the  way,  have  promised  to 
consider  if  some  similar  justice  cannot  be  done  to  English  litigants. 
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Ireland  has  otherwise  found  favour  in  ofHciul  eyes.  The  bill  lor  an 
extension  of  the  franchise  to  all  persons  rated  to  the  poor  at  £8,  and  in 
the  counties  to  all  tenants  for  life  rated  at  £5,  which  was  brought  in 
and  quietly  dropped  the  session  before  last,  has  ^jeen  again  introductnl 
by  Sir  W.  Somerville,  and  is  already  fast  on  its  utiopposed  way  to  its 
place  on  the  statute-book.  Tlie  plea  for  this  reform  has  no  reference  to 
first  principles.  Sir  William  told  the  House  that  they  must  lower  the 
qualification  as  he  proposed,  or  submit  to  the  absence  of  any  con- 
stituency  w’hatever  in  Ireland — the  rot  in  voters  being  as  great  us  the 
rot  in  potatoes.  It  was  not  pretended  that  the  present  condition  of 
the  Irish  representation,  w  hich  is  the  disgrace  both  of  Ireland  and  of 
England,  needed  any  alteration ;  and  that  the  new  measure  is  utterly 
unimportant,  may  be  assumed,  seeing  that  no  hope  is  held  out  of  any 
change  resulting  in  the  character  or  morale  of  the  men  at  j)rescnt 
delegated  to  sit  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  as  the  embodiment  of  Irish 
opinion  on  imperial  affairs.  A  measure  practically  more  important  is 
the  bill  to  abolish  party  processions  in  Ireland.  An  act  for  this 
purpose  was  brought  in  and  carried  by  Lord  Stanley  in  1832,  but  was 
permitted  to  expire  in  1842  or  1844.  A  great  omission,  doubtlessly, 
but  all  the  more  blamcable  that  Lord  Stanley  was  a  member  of  the 
government  in  power  at  the  period  of  the  expiration.  The  affair  at 
Dolly's  Hrae  has  shown  how’  strong  is  the  necessity  of  forbidding  these 
displays  of  savage  and  stupid  partizanship,  in  w’hieh  both  Catholics  and 
Protestants  in  Ireland  delight ;  and  Lord  Clarendon  evidently  thinks 
that,  w  ithout  some  such  pow’cr  of  repression  given  to  him,  he  will  find 
it  necessary  to  add  to  his  black  list  of  dismissed  magistrates.  The 
course  taken  by  Lord  Stanley  on  the  18th,  in  calling  upon  the  House 
of  Lords  to  revise  the  sentence  upon  the  Earl  of  Roden,  has  not 
eventuated  very  satisfactorily.  As  a  private  affair,  the  indiscretion,  or 
at  least  the  bad  taste,  in  reviving  the  discussion,  could  not  be  justified; 
but  as  a  public  matter,  the  reply  of  Lord  Clarendon,  in  his  defence, 
must  be  regarded  as  complete  and  conclusive.  The  only  two  other 
questions  of  moment  undertaken  by  Government  are  in  reference 
to  the  Woods  and  Forests,  and  to  the  Ecclesiastical  C'oinmis- 
sion.  Ix)rd  John  RusselV  who  steps  before  the  Earl  of  Carlisle, 
as  well  as  before  Earl  Grey,  has  brought  in  a  bill  to  improve  the 
management  of  the  vast  Crown  property,  and  to  turn  it  to  better 
public  account ;  the  plan  being  a  division  of  labour  for  the  offi¬ 
cials,  and  a  consequent  individualizing  of  responsibility.  As  to 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  Rill,  very  little  is  to  be  said  in  its 
favour.  U  is  fashioned  ‘  after  consultation  *  with  his  Grace  of  Can¬ 
terbury  ;  and,  of  course,  does  not  satisfy  Mr.  Horsman.  The  com¬ 
promise  which  it  accomplishes  will,  however,  no  doubt  be  accepted  by 
a  majority  of  Churchmen  ; — legislative  compromise  is  a  catastrophe 
suited  to  the  present  temper  of  the  times.  The  work  of  Mr.  Horsman 
will  not  end  here ;  wc  hope  to  sec  him  recover  before  the  end  of  the 
sesMon  from  the  fauj  pax  which  he  committed  in  retracting  his  charge 
against  I/ord  John  Russell ;  he  had  a  good  case,  and  would  have  made  it 
out ;  and  it  is  greatly  to  b«  regretted  that  be  gave  way  to  the  amenities 
of  the  go-between  in  the  quarrel,  I^rd  Ashley.  Mr.  Roebuck  has  not 
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vet  moved  in  Oic  attack  on  the  Irish  (/hurch,  in  connexion  with  which 
his  name  was  so  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  recess.  He  would  be 
better  employed  in  this  direction,  than  in  defending  the  atrocities  of 
liOrd  Torrinjjton — the  Haynau  of  the  Hritish  reeraf?c.  It  was  sad  to 
find  a  Lord  (Maude  Hamilton  actiii"  in  the  English  House  of  (^oinmons 
as  the  advocate  of  Austria  against  Hungary ;  and  it  is  still  more  sad 
to  encounter  Mr.  Roebuck,  once  the  representative  at  the  bar  of  the 
house  for  Canadian  rebels,  acting  in  the  capacity  of  sj)ecial  pleader  in 
favour  of  a  man,  who  has  authorized  the  perpetration  of  horrors  upon  a 
feeble  population,  in  comparison  with  which  the  deeds  of  General 
Haynau  became  the  just  retaliations  of  ordinary  warfare. 

Beyond  all  this  positive  policy,  there  is  a  negative  policy,  even  more 
significant.  It  is  a  miserable  disappointment  to  find  that  after  the 
precise  intimation  of  the  leading  journal  in  January,  the  Cabinet  have 
not,  and  seem  never  to  have  had,  the  sliglitcst  intention  of  setting  about 
the  work  of  suffrage-reform.  The  question  was  asked  by  Mr.  Hume, 
with  his  usual  directness,  and  replied  to  by  the  I'rcmicr  with  more 
than  his  usual  nonchalance ;  and  thereupon  the  veteran  member  for 
Montrose  gives  notice  that  he  will  bring  on  his  annual  motion  before 
Easter;  the  probability  being  that  he  will  not  add  a  single  additional 
member  to  his  tail  of  eighty-two,  and  that  the  debate  will  he  even  more 
destitute  of  interest  than  last  year.  Ministers  are  determined  to  pro¬ 
voke  other  agitations.  The  decision  of  the  (\)urt  of  Exchequer,  in 
respect  to  the  legality  of  the  relay  system  in  mills  and  factories,  has 
naturally  created  the  greatest  consternation  throughout  the  manufac¬ 
turing  districts.  Lord  Ashley  asks  the  Government  if  they  intcntl  taking 
any  steps  to  repair  the  verbal  blunder  in  the  act,  and  Sir  George  Grey 
shakes  his  head  and  cannot  say.  He  docs  not  like  the  trouble  of  the 
thing,  and  thus  a  re-aroused  bad  feeling  is  got  up.  and  a  new  bill  being 
brought  in,  more  unpleasant  debates  impend.  It  might  be  urged,  in 
defence  of  the  quiescence  of  the  ('abinet  in  the  matter,  that  the  Ten 
Hours  Bill  was  not  theirs,  and  that  the  labour  of  reparation  may  be 
properly  thrown  on  those  who  formerly  took  the  initiative,  and  forced 
their  philanthropy  upon  Parliament.  Next,  as  to  financial  reform,  the 
surplus  of  £2,000,000  which  is  veritably  in  the  hands  of  a  Whig  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  is  not  suggestive  of  any  reduction  of  taxation. 
We  shall  not  have  the  budget  before  Easter;  but  alrea<ly  Ivord  John 
has  let  out  the  Cabinet  secret,  that  the  whole  of  the  money  is  wanted, 
and  that  none  of  it  can  be  spared  for  the  special  remission  of  taxes. 
1  his,  at  least,  is  the  intention  of  Sir  Charles  Wood ;  but  when  he  faces 
the  large  parties  whom  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Drummond  can  command, 
the  intention  may  undergo  modification  ;  and  we  are  by  no  means,  at 
least,  without  hope  of  heavy  reductions  being  insisted  upon  in  the 
estimates  for  this  year.  In  1851,  the  income-tax  will  re-appear  for 
yenew’al ;  and  till  then,  perhaps  the  Whigs  are  anxious  to  postpone  that 
investigation  into  the  whole  system  of  taxation  which  must  come. 

Private  enterprise  in  progressive  legislation  is  deficient  in  proportion 
to  the  lack  of  ministerial  vigour.  So  slightly  are  ‘  independent  ’  mem¬ 
bers  anxious  for  opportunities  of  exertion,  that  they  quietly  consent  to 
be  robbed  by  the  Government  of  tw’o  of  those  'rhursdays  in  the  month, 
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which  time  immemorial  have  been  sacred  to  private  hobbies  and  counts, 
out.  Such  independent  notices  of  motion  as  have  been  given  have 
been  postponed ;  as  if  in  expectation  of  an  agreeable  and  anticipatory 
budget.  Mr.  Milner  Oibson  has  a  motion  on  the  papers  for  a  repeal  of 
all  Maxes  on  knowledge,’ — an  object  worthy  of  the  Slanchester  school. 
Mr.  Ew  art  has  a  motion,  in  part  extending  to  the  same  purpose,  namely, 
for  a  repeal  of  the  advertisement  duty ;  and,  ns  his  second  etl'ort,  has 
got  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  enable  town  councils  and  corporations  to 
establish  public  libraries  ;  this  proposal,  as  well  as  Mr.  Gibson’s,  being 
in  conformity  w  ith  the  report  of  the  Public  Libraries  Committee  of  last 
session.  Other  masters  of  the  Manchester  academy  are  quite  silent. 
Mr.  Cobden  has  not  yet  notified  at  what  particular  time  he  will  bring 
on  his  arbitration,  or  the  budget  of  I8II0,  motions  ;  and  Mr.  Hright  has 
so  far  taken  no  steps  whatever  towards  forcing  on  the  House  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  those  remedial  measures  for  Ireland,  in  connexion  with  the 
condition  of  the  land,  with  pronnse  of  which  he  gratified  the  whole 
Irish  public  some  months  ago.  On  the  opposite*  side  of  the  House  there 
are  as  few*  indications  of  life.  The  Peelites  are  perfectly  dumb.  Sir 
Robert  himself  does  ‘  not  intend  taking  any  active  part  in  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  session,’  and  the  Karl  of  Lincoln  is  not  heard  of,  much  less 
heard.  Sir  James  Graham  is  an  observer  and  a  critic  ;  hiding  his  lime, 
he  has  nothing  to  suggest.  Ix)rd  Aberdeen,  in  the  I'lqier  House,  rouses 
himself  only  to  display  the  most  contemptible  querulousness  and  the 
meanest  notions  of  opposition  tactics ;  and  as  for  the  other  leaders  of 
the  ‘eternally  infamous  112,’  they  are  employed,  under  the  editorship 
of  Mr.  Smythe,  in  getting  up,  through  a  newspaper,  the  hostility  to 
Protectionists  and  Whigs,  w  hich  they  appear  to  be  without  the  courage 
or  the  ability  to  evince  in  the  House,  'rhe  only  active  member  is  Mr. 
Disraeli,  and  he  so  manages  as  not  only  to  provide  employment  for 
himself  and  amusement  for  his  party,  but  to  render  the  cabinet  benches 
very  remarkably  uneasy.  He  is  an  opponent  who  is  never  asleep,  and 
his  profound  and  accurate  kiwwledge  of  foreign  politics  renders  him, 
probably,  in  the  eyes  of  Lord  Palmerston,  the  antagonist  most  to  be 
respected  in  the  whole  House  of  (’ommons;  that  is  to  say,  supposing 
it  possible  to  conceive  Henry  Vincount  Palmerston  curing  one  jot 
about  anybody. 

1  he  Protectionists,  under  the  auspices  of  the  member  for  Bucks,  have 
certainly  commenced  the  session  well.  The  success  they  have  achieved 
is  the  best  testimony  to  the  subtlety  of  those  tactics  which  Mr.  Disraeli 
recommended  as  the  most  practical  some  eighteen  months  ago,  and 
which,  up  to  the  assembling  of  Parliament,  the  Earl  of  Stanhope  and 
Mr.  George  Frederick  Young  so  pertinaciously  repudiated.  The  amend¬ 
ment  on  the  Address,  which  resulted  in  leaving  Ministers  in  an  immense 
n^ajority.  was  not  Mr.  Disraeli's,  and  had  not  the  sanction  of  Lord 
Stanley.  It  was  forced  upon  the  leaders  hy  the  violence  of  some  of 
their  followers;  and  the  failure  with  which  it  met  was  so  far  bene¬ 
ficial,  that  it  contributed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Disraeli  an  addi¬ 
tional  argument  in  favour  of  his  proposal  to  approach  the  unfavour¬ 
able  court  of  appeal  in  the  first  place  with  motions  moderate  in 
tone  and  in  character.  Thus  when  he  brought  on  his  motion  for  a 
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committee  of  the  whole  House,  prefacing  it  by  a  speech  judicious  and 
temperate,  and  conciliatory,  the  ]>arty  at  once  took  up  a  position  which 
forbade  those  jeers  and  taunts,  and  that  system  of  laughing  out  their 
demands,  which  the  rustic  roughness  of  the  country  parly  has  too  often 
tempted,  and  the  result  evidences  that  Mr.  Disraeli,  as  a  tactician,  is 
worthy  of  the  trust  which,  sorely  against  the  will  of  many  good-hearted 
stupid  gentlemen,  was  reposed  in  him.  The  tone  of  the  debate  on  the 
21 8t  indicated  a  decided  accession  of  power  to  the  Protectionists.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  spoke,  it  must  be  confessed,  in  a  rather  rambling  fashion, 
and  he  somewhat  unnecessarily  compromised  his  dignity  by  descending 
to  a  controversy  upon  the  state  of  his  personal  property  with  an  indivi- 
dual  so  insignificant  as  Lord  Henry  IJentinck.  The  perversion  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  obviously  an  unexpected  blow  on  one  side,  and  triumph 
for  the  other;  and  perplexed  by  the  division,  it  was  readily  imputed 
that  many  waverers  had  been  reduced  into  the  inconsistency  of  which 
they  were  guilty  by  the  example  set  them  on  the  part  of  the  mystic 
Peelite.  To  endeavour  to  account  for  the  actions  of  Mr.  Wm.  Kwart 
Gladstone  would  be  as  futile  as  the  analogous  attem])t  to  square  the 
circle.  His  conduct  on  this  occasion  has  only  one  parallel  in  parlia¬ 
mentary  history — his  own  escapade  on  the  Slaynooth  bill ;  and  the 
reasoning  which  has  sufficed  to  induce  him  to  separate  himself  from  all 
his  former  colleagues  is  peculiar  to  himself — and  the  more  exclusively 
private  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  else  to  fathom  it.  The  debate 
and  division  do  not  directly  bring  Mr.  Disraeli  nearer  his  aim,  but  in¬ 
directly,  the  fact  that  he  has  reduced  the  Ministers  to  a  majority  of 
twenty-one,  is,  in  so  far,  an  advantage,  that  it  establishes  his  party  in 
a  better  position  than  it  has  occupied  since  1816,  and  that  personally 
it  secures  a  serviceable  prestige  in  the  country  for  himself.  He  told  the 
House  that  he  purposed  bringing  fonvard  various  proposals,  and  we 
shall  therefore  not  be  long  without  an  op]>ortunity  of  testing  how  far 
accident  was  concerned  in  the  division  of  the  Thursday  night.  The 
interest  of  the  session  will  turn  on  the  contest,  and  as  free-trade  is 
perfectly  safe,  and  Whig  comfort  only  in  danger,  free-traders  need  be 
very  slightly  alarmed  at  the  pertinacity  which  is  threatened. 

Out  of  doors  political  excitements  are  as  greatly  wanted  as  in  Par¬ 
liament  itself.  The  ‘  National  Reform  Association'  is  encountering,  in 
this  the  second  year  of  its  career,  difficulties  as  great  as  those  which 
met  it  at  the  outset.  This  month  it  has  held  a  remarkable  meeting  at 
Manchester.  It  has  been  well  known  that  between  the  Manchester 
party  and  the  gentlemen  who  undertook,  in  London,  to  guide  the 
reform  movement,  there  has  existed  a  decided  hostility :  the  consti¬ 
tuents  of  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Gibson  being  of  opinion  that  what  did  not 
originate  with  Manchester  could  not  be  entitled  to  the  support  of  the 
representatives  of  Manchester :  and  tlie  consequence  seems  to  have 
been  a  determination  on  the  part  of  Sir  Joshua  Walmsley  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  to  proceed  in  their  work  as  if  Manchester  did  not  exist,  and  in 
good  time  to  test  whether  public  opinion  in  that  city  itself  was  not  con¬ 
siderably  in  advance  of  Mr.  George  Wilson  and  other  remnants  of  the 
League.  The  Free-trade  Hall  was  taken,  and  a  great  meeting  was 
held — great  as  to  numbers  ;  but  from  the  platform  were  absent  every 
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one  of  those  pjentlemcn  who  hitherto  have  invariably  attended  similar 
demonstrations  in  Manchester :  and  the  speakings  was  consequently 
monopolized  by  the  deputation  sent  down  from  London,  viz.,  Sir 
Joshua  Walmsley,  Mr.  Georj^e  Thompson,  Mr.  Henry  Vincent,  and  .Mr. 

K.  Miall.  The  two  tirst  gentlemen  voted  last  session  for  the  Charter  as 
proposed  by  Mr.  Feargus  O’Connor, and  Mr.  K.  Miall  and  Mr.  11.  Vincent 
arc  recognised  as  leaders  in  the  Manhood  Suffrage  movement ;  and  to  the 
lot  of  these  did  it  fall  to  recommend  the  national  adoption  of  the  principles 
of  the  Association  which  they  represented  ;  these  principles  being  such 
as,  by  themselves,  these  gentlemen  would  individually  repudiate.  They 
were  heard  to  the  end  of  their  orations,  and  a  C'hartist,  well  known  in 
liancashire,  then  came  forward,  held  up  the  principles  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  to  the  derision  of  the  auditory,  and,  proceeding  to  move  a 
Chartist  amendment,  was  only  silenced  after  long  altercation  and  a  very 
great  uproar.  This  scene  had  its  special  moral :  it  proved,  beyond  all 
doubt,  that  the  alliance  of  the  Chartist  loaders  with  the  Association  is 
hollow,  and  that  the  delegates  of  the  Association  dare  not  themselves 
trust  to  the  popularity  of  the  programme  with  which  they  are  sent  forth. 

It  is,  however,  their  misfortune,  that  having  to  atl’ect  moderation,  and 
having,  at  the  same  time,  to  secure  popular  support,  they  must  put  one 
thing  on  their  banners,  and  say  another  thing  on  their  ])lalforms;  and 
though  their  subserviency  to  obnoxious  CJhartist  chiefs  is  ])atent  to  the 
whole  world,  they  delude  themselves  with  the  idea  that  their  banner 
is  read,  and  that  their  words  are  not  heard,  and  that  thus,  in  some 
mysterious  way,  they  will  achieve  an  object  for  the  attainment  of 
which  their  double  demeanour  is  assumed — the  confidence,  namely,  of 
the  middle  classes.  The  deception  is  a  blunder  in  two  ways  :  it  is  seen 
through  by  the  ('hartists,  and  perceived  as  plainly  by  those  who  will 
not  identify  themselves  with  ('hartism,  and  arc  yet  eager  to  be  asso¬ 
ciated  in  reform  ;  and  the  consequences  are — the  patronage  of  Mr. 
Feargus  O’Connor  ;  and  the  distrust  of  the  Uoebucks,  the  Hrights,  and 
the  Osbornes.  It  could  easily  be  shown  that  the  association  started 
with  a  mistake ;  that  the  adoption  of  the  bungling  motion  ot  Mr. 
Hume  was  inconsiderate,  and  could  have  no  possible  merit  beyond 
being  Mr.  Hume’s ;  and  that  the  agitation  is  now  a  w  orking-class  agi¬ 
tation,  and  as  essentially  Mr.  Feargus  0‘C/Onnor's  movement  as  it  is  Sir 
Joshua  \\  almsley’s.  Hut,  looking  at  the  Association  where  it  stands, 
at  its  want  of  leaders,  and  equivocal  attitude  among  the  most  respect¬ 
able  of  the  reformers  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  we  would  suggest  that 
it  take  one  of  two  courses:  either  throw  over  the  O  C'onnors  and 
Ueynohlses  who  encumber  and  damage  it,  and  act  the  moderation  which 
it  assumes ;  or,  announcing  at  once  that  it  has  given  up  its  faith  in  the 
sham,  adopt,  as  its  basis,  the  principle  of  manhood  suffrage — in  which 
case  it  would  carry  away  the  Chartist  body  Irom  the  Chartist  leaders, 
and  initiate  a  movement  for  which  the  country  is  quite  as  well  prepared 
*  motion  of  Mr.  Hume.’  We  speak  as  friends  of  the  As.so- 
ciation,  and  we  think  we  show  our  friendship  in  thus  describing  its 
present  (>osition ;  and  we  will  confess  that,  observing  the  aspect  now 
characterising  the  movement,  we  should  look  upon  it  with  groat  sus¬ 
picion,  but  for  our  implicit  reliance  on  the  ability  and  integrity  ot  its 
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most  prominent  authors.  Sir  Joshua  Walmsley,  Mr.  Kdward  Miall,  and 
others.  The  agitation  for  reform  of  Parliament  is  not  premature, 
though  as  yet  the  people  respond  to  the  appeal  neither  with  passion 
nor  enthusiasm.  Ere  long  there  will  be  an  era  of  action  following  this 
era  of  apathy ;  and  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  that,  when  the  nation 
shall  rouse  itself  to  shake  off  the  heartless  regime  of  mere  bureaucracy 
with  which  we  are  now  cursed,  the  ‘  Reform  Association  ’  will  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  enlarge  its  proposals.  In  the  meantime,  if  it  discarded  all 
sham,  it  would  not  be  the  less  respectable.  We  have  no  objection 
to  the  abstract  allegations  of  the  Charter,  but  we  entertain  great  doubts 
of  Chartism  as  interpreted  in  suspicious  quarters,  and  we  are  satisfied 
that  Sir  Joshua  Walmsley  and  his  friends  gain  nothing  in  power  by 
permitting  their  names  to  be  confounded  with  men  as  to  whom  the 
general  public  have,  very  properly,  repeatedly  expressed  profound 
disgust. 


The  ‘  agitation  ’  which  has  been  initiated  by  Prince  Albert,  for  tho 
bringing  about  of  a  groat  national  exposition  of  arts  and  industry,  pro¬ 
gresses  favourably  ;  and  already  the  scheme  is  taking  form  and  becoming 
tangible.  Meetings  are  being  held  all  over  the  country,  at  whicli 
fashionable  orators  get  up  the  requisite  degree  of  enthusiasm  ;  large 
sums  of  money  arc  being  collected  ;  agents  are  in  all  the  towns  forming 
corresponding  committees,  and  completing  all  the  collateral  arrange¬ 
ments  ;  and  all  the  manufacturers  of  the  country  are  busy  in  preparing 
for  competition  for  the  great  prizes.  The  aim  is  national,  and  the  ctfort 
will  also  be  national ;  and  though  the  results  to  (low  from  tho  ex¬ 
position  may  be  pardonably  exaggerated,  it  is  certain  that  the  effort 
itself  will  be  productive  of  great  good.  The  Earl  of  Carlisle,  who 
always  goes  to  Athens,  and  from  Athens  to  Rome,  for  his  similes,  the 
metaphor  in  the  end  invariably  being  Romaic,  told  the  Westminster 
meeting  the  other  day  that  what  the  Olympiad  was  to  the  Greeks,  and 
the  triumphs  of  the  Consuls  and  Emperors  to  the  Romans,  the  ex- 
posithm  in  1851  would  be  to  the  Rritish — a  suggestion  which  amply 
confirms  the  idea  of  Napoleon,  and  proves  that  even  our  poetry  must  be 
industrial  poetfy  to  interest  us.  So  far  the  plans  have  met  with  unani¬ 
mous  approval,  and  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  appointed  to  the 
Royal  Commission  ensure  perfect  management  in  the  after  details. 
It  has  been  proposed  in  Manchester  that  individual  artizans  should  send 
in  specimens  of  their  workmanship — an  idea  which  might  be  carried 
out  with  much  popular  apjdause. 


foreign  affairs  are  full  of  interest ;  not  because  of  present  results, 
hut  because  of  the  indications  w’hich  they  afford  of  an  immediately 
significant  future.  France  is  ra])idly  approaching  another  revolution— 
throwing  her  into  the  hands  of  the  Mountain,  or  of  Louis  Napoleon, 
Emperor — which  it  would  be  difficult  yet  to  say.  Ihe  persecution  of 
the  Socialists,  a  persecution  which  has  become  almost  ludicrous  in  its 
pettiness,  has  aroused  the  mobs,  in  some  parts  of  f  ranee,  into  frantic 
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indignation,  and  the  popular  excesses  at  Lyons  and  Marseilles,  thus 
provoked,  have  served  as  the  excuse  for  the  establishment  of  a  inilitarv 
dictatorship  over  the  whole  country,  in  certain  districts  the  state  of 
•iege  being  in  full  force.  In  Paris  General  ('hangarnier  has  become 
the  sole  government,  and  a  cabinet  council  is  now  a  military  review. 
The  *  trees  of  liberty,’  the  only  things  republican  in  the  republic,  have 
been  cut  down  on  the  pretext  that  riotous  scenes  occurred  in  the  mass 
assemblages  around  them,  and  the  ‘  take  away  that  bauble’  order  of 
Louis  Napoleon  has  been  attended  with  this  much  success — that  the 
bauble  is  gone.  Newspapers  hinting  at  Socialism  are  seized  in  all 
directions  ;  editors  are  heavily  fined  ;  and  the  Ministers  send  circulars 
to  their  agents,  recommending  them  to  put  down  Socialism,  not  only  by 
imprisoning  Socialists,  but  by  arguing  with  them  after  they  are  in  pri¬ 
son.  The  Paris  press,  however,  fights  on  undauntedly  with  the  true 
heroism  of  French  journalism;  and  Girardin,  ever  a  fanatic  for  the 
weakest  side,  has  resolved  to  stand  on  what  we  would  term  the  ‘  Socialist 
interest’  at  the  approaching  election  for  Paris.  ‘  La  Presse’  copies  all 
the  articles  for  which  the  other  papers  are  seized,  and  encouraged  by  its 
acquittal  on  the  first  prosecution,  now  openly  defies  the  Government. 
Its  comments  on  the  appointment  of  the  generals  to  the  different  mili¬ 
tary  divisions  into  which  France  is  now  divided,  are  unequalled  for  their 
boldness.  It  reproduces  a  speech  made  by  one  of  these  dictators  at  the 
planting  of  a  tree  of  liberty  in  a  town  in  the  provinces,  at  the  first 
declaration  of  the  Kepublic,  w  herein  the  General  swore  eternal  allegi¬ 
ance  to  *  liberty,  fraternity,  and  equality,’  and  then  after  dwelling  on 
the  present  state  of  affairs  which  it  describes  as  a  ‘  war  to  liberty,’  it 
declares  that  for  the  people  there  remains  now  but  one  alternative — 
•  war  to  apostasy.’  This  may  be  an  electioneering  ‘  clap-trap,’  but  that 
such  phrases  should  be  the  ordinary  language  of  journalism  is  a  terrible 
sign  of  social  disorder.  The  elections  of  the  members  to  the  Assembly 
in  place  of  those  disqualified  by  criminal  convictions  are  fixed  for  March, 
and  the  strength  of  the  republicans,  ‘  democratic  and  social,’  will  then 
be  fully  tested.  And  while  all  these  elements  of  ‘  anarchy’  are  growing 
up  abroad  within  the  Assembly  itself,  there  is  disorganization  among 
that  majority  who  are  self-associated  with  ‘  order.’  A  vote  on  one  of 
the  clauses  of  but  secondary  importance  of  the  Public  Instructions  Bill, 
which  has  now  been  dragging  its  slow  length  along  for  nearly  six 
weeks,  has  placed  M.  Thiers  with  the  parti-prHre  in  a  minority,  and  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Club  of  the  Conseil  d'Etat,  he  is  reported,  in  the 
extremity  of  his  rage,  to  have  uttered  words  of  such  contemptuous 
passion  towards  both  those  who  deserted  him  and  the  President,  as  to 
render  any  ulterior  co-operation  with  him  out  of  the  question. 


The  King  of  Prussia  has  got  out  of  his  difficulty ;  the  constitution 
which  is  to  be  the  Prussian  finality  has  been  sw’orn  to,  as  amended,  with 
all  the  pomp  of  a  state  ceremony,  and  every  body,  Frederick  M  illia^ri 
included,  seems  very  well  satisfied  at  some  sort  of  symmetry  having 
thus  been  restored  to  f^russian  politics.  The  delighted  chambers  vote 
whatever  sums  of  money  are  asked  of  them— special  grants  being 
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demandeil  on  the  ground  of  the  unsettled  state  of  affairs,  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  necessity  of  keeping  up  a  large  military  force :  and  public  com¬ 
plaisance  extends  to  overlooking  the  enactment  of  a  law,  which,  nomi¬ 
nally  leaving  the  press  free,  requires  an  amount  of  caution-money, 
which,  in  effect,  being  too  largo  a  sum  to  risk,  will  ensure  to  the 
Government  precisely  the  tone  of  opposition  which  they  would  desire. 
Temporary  tranquillity  being  thus  restored  at  Herlin,  attention,  royal 
and  national,  is  turned  to  Erfurt ;  and  the  Assembly  which  is  to  decide 
upon  German  unity  now  stands  summoned  for  the  20th  of  March ;  and 
Prussia  will  proceed  in  the  great  work,  irrespective  of  the  other  two 
members  of  the  Drei  Koenigs  Bund.  The  machinations  of  Austria  to 
thwart  the  Prussian  policy  are  various ;  and,  according  to  a  writer 
signing  *  Germanicus,’  in  a  London  paper,  she  is  prepared  with  a 
counter -scheme  for  the  accomplishment  of  German  unity  : — the  scheme 
consisting  of  a  proposition  to  Polandize  Germany,  breaking  up  the 
secondary  states,  and  dividing  the  spoil  with  Prussia ;  and  in  the  end 
to  establish  a  federal  union,  in  which  the  ])oisc  of  the  two  states  shall 
be  equal,  from  Aix-la-Chapelle  to  the  Lake  of  Constance,  and  from 
Hamburg  to  Memel.  Prussia,  in  the  meanwhile,  is  hampered  with  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  quarrel,  out  of  which  she  cannot  conveniently 
creep.  Tlie  efi'oits  of  Lord  Palmerston,  to  obtain  a  renewal  of  the 
armistice  between  I'russia  and  Denmark,  have  not  been  successful ; 
both  sides  suggesting  difficulties,  and  driving  the  English  negotiator 
to  despair.  It  cannot  be  supposed,  however,  that  commercial  Europe 
would  sanction  a  second  blockade  of  the  Elbe. 


Lord  Palmerston's  extraordinary  proceedings  at  Athens  remain 
without  any  explanation  which  will  suffice  for  the  amazed  public. 
Hints  arc  given  that  Russia  is  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  that  the  belli¬ 
gerent  attitude  of  Sir  Thomas  Wysc  was,  after  all,  one  of  self-defence. 
The  Foreign  Secretary  himself  will  give  no  exj)lanation  to  the  House 
ot  Commons;  and  those  organs  of  the  press  on  which  he  is  said  to 
depend  for  doing  him  justice,  as  yet  postpone  their  defence.  All  he 
will  let  Parliament  know  is,  that  France  has  olfered  her  ‘  good  offices,* 
and  that  the  mediation  has  been  accepted,  and  that  negotiation  is  in 
progress ;  but  at  Athens  the  ministers  of  France  and  Russia  have 
protested,  and  Sir  William  Parker  replies  by  seizing  upon  all  the  ships, 
large  and  small,  that  he  can  get  hold  of — waiting  for  further  onlers  as 
to  the  rest.  One  thing  is  certain — that  the  position  assumed  has 
begot  Grecian  sympathy  for  the  Greek  government,  and  that  King 
Otho  and  his  Ministers  are  deeply  indebted  to  us  for  having  obtained 
for  them  a  most  unexpected  and  welcome  burst  of  popularity  at 
Athens. 


’Ihe  approaching  gathering  of  the  friends  of  religious  liberty  from  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Anti-state-church 
Associatiou,  must  be  looked  forward  to  with  feelings  of  deepest  in¬ 
terest  and  solicitude  by  all  sincere  Nonconformists.  1  he  signs  of  the 
times— the  teachings  of  those  events  which  thicken  around  the  pathway 
of  the  thoughtful,  breathing  tidings  of  coming  change,  and  signal  mo<li- 
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fications  of  the  things  which  arc,  seem  to  justify  us  in  the  conviction 
that  the  next  Triennial  Conference  will  be  held  under  auspices  unusually 
favourable  to  the  cause  each  delej^ate  will  have  at  heart.  The  Church, 
more  divided^  more  unstable,  more  unpopular  than  ever,  can  otter  but  a 
feeble  and  im|>otent  resistance  to  the  endeavours  of  the  friends  of  free¬ 
dom  and  improvement,  if  such  endeavours  are  heartily  and  unitedly 
made.  If  our  profcssinj?  Nonconformists  are  but  charged  with  the 
frank,  bold,  and  honest  nonconformist  spirit if  they  really  live  their 
holy  principles,  instead  of  merely  talking  or  writing  about  them  in 
pompous  strains  ; — if,  in  fine,  they  not  only  assail  State-churchism,  but 
likewise  the  narrow,  arrogant,  and  sectarian  spirit — the  spirit  of  creeds 
and  theological  organizations,  of  which  State-churchism  is  but  the 
expression,  or  the  instrument, — a  victory  over  their  opponents  may 
soon,  soon  be  achieved  ;  and  hence  we  trust  that  the  spirit  of  (  hristian 
liberality  and  harmony  will  preside  over  the  deliberations  of  the 
approaching  C’onference,  and  that  none  save  Dissenters,  tui  i.y  so 
called,  will  be  found  swelling  its  ranks.  It  is  a  just,  a  holy  cause,  that 
cause  of  Nonconformity,  and  demands  just  and  holy  men  as  its  advo¬ 
cates  and  supporters.  We  learn  from  a  report  of  the  Council  meeting 
now  before  us,  that  the  (A)nference  will  commence  its  sittings  on  April 
IhUh.  The  report  also  announees  the  following  arrangements  : — 

‘The  Conference  is  to  consist  of  (1)  delegates  appointed  by  public 
meetings,  or  meetings  of  congregations  publicly  convened  :  and  (‘J)  of 
delegates  appointed  in  writing  by  persons  residing  in  any  town,  borough, 
or  parish,  or  in  more  than  one  united  ;  the  signatures  of  not  fewer  than 
fifty  persons  being  required  for  one  delegate,  and  not  fewer  than  one 
hundred  for  two  delegates.  At  the  last  Conference,  members  of  the 
.\ssociation  were  admitted  ;  but,  in  order  to  preserve  the  rc|jrcsenta- 
tive  character  of  the  .Vssembly,  it  wdll  on  this  occasion  be  contined  to 
delegates.  Imjuiry  was  made  whether  they  could  be  admitted  as  spec¬ 
tators,  to  which  it  was  replied,  that  in  all  probability  the  theatre  would 
not  afford  room  for  others  than  delegates.  As  a  set-off  against  this 
alteration,  the  signature  of  fifty  persons  only  is  required  to  elect  a 
delegate,  instead  of  one  hundred  as  formerly.  It  is,  however,  expected 
that,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  the  elections  will  be  by  public  meet¬ 
ings  convened  for  the  purpose;  and  it  was  urged,  that  when  meetings 
of  congregations  arc  held,  not  only  should  delegates  be  appointed,  but 
advantage  taken  of  the  occurrence  to  disseminate  Anti-statc-church 
principles.  Ihc  13th  of  April  is  the  day  named  for  sending  in  nomina¬ 
tions.* 

1  he  following  allusion  to  the  subjects  to  be  discussed  is  contained  in 
the  report  from  which  we  have  just  quoted. 

Several  subjects  were  mentioned  as  proper  to  be  brought  before  the 
C  onforence,  the  most  important  of  them  being, — \\\c  liC(jiuni  Donum, 
the  Irish  C  hurch,  recent  events  in  the  State  Church,  the  Anti-state- 
church  press,  and  the  increase  of  political  power  on  tlie  part  of  those 

who  hold  the  Society  s  principles,  by  obtaining  possession  of  the  fran¬ 
chise. 

0  have  no  space  to  add  more,  but  we  hope  in  our  next  number  tt» 
indulge  in  certain  reflections  suggested  by  the  occasion. 


H'rirf  S’ntirri 


Mure  I'erse  ami  Prose.  By  the  Corn-law  Rhymer.  Vol.  I.  London  : 

Charles  Fox. 

\Vk  have  perused  this  volume  with  feelings  of  deepest  pain.  It  comes 
to  us  like  a  message  from  the  grave.  It  reminds  us  of  hours  of  com¬ 
munion  with  that  earnest,  fearless,  in  all  senses  genuine  man,  whose 
harp  is  now  hung  u])on  the  willows;  who  has  crossed  the  mystic  stream 
which  roars  on  the  outskirts  of  mortality,  and  entered  ‘  that  undiscovered 
country,  from  whose  bourn  no  traveller  returns.’  Brave,  outspoken 
Ebenezer  Klliott  has  sung  on  earth  his  last  sweet,  tender  lay, — penned 
his  final  lampoon  on  despotism,  (piackery,  and  cant, — said  Ids  farewell 
say  on  platform,  or  at  fireside ;  and  has  gone  to  ‘  his  long  honn*,* 
leaving  behind  him  works  full  of  the  very  essence  of  poetry  ;  sparkling 
on  every  page  with  honesty,  though  frecpiently  defaced  by  coarseness 
and  bitterness,  created  by  that  ‘  hate  of  hate,’  which  in  his  nature  was 
no  less  vigorous  than  the  ‘  love  of  love.’  No  mere  surface  skimmer  of 
human  character  coidd  have  believed  it  possible  that  the  rough,  stern 
man,  who  lashed  a  bread-taxing  aristocracy  with  a  scourge  so  heavy, 
and  a  spirit  so  relentless,  could  be  capable  of  a  tenderness  of  feeling  so 
exquisite,  that  earth’s  tiniest  things  were  included  in  the  grasp  of  his 
sympathies,  and  no  road-side  flower  bloomed,  no  hedge-bird  sang  its 
merry  welcome  to  the  morn,  no  tree  waved  in  summer  gale  or  winter 
storm,  by  him  unloved.  On  the  hill-tops,  and  amid  the  varied  beauties 
of  those  quiet  valleys,  which  begirt  the  great  manufacturing  hive  of 
Shctficld,  might  Elliott  be  found,  in  close  communion  with  Nature  and 
her  God;  drinking  in  rapture  from  the  loveliness  around,  or  instituting 
comparisons  between  earth’s  impartiality  and  man's  exclusiveness  and 
injustice ;  parents  of  feelings  which  broke  forth  in  fiercest  invective, 
keenest  sarcasm,  and  a  denunciation  so  terrible  in  its  earnestness  and 
force  that  friend  and  foe  alike  trembled  as  they  listened  to  those 
j)rophct-like  strains.  His  was,  indeed,  the  very  soul  to  rebel  against 
the  social  wrongs  and  inequalities  wliich,  alas  I  degrade  the  social 
world,  even  in  this  nineteenth  century  ;  for  his  perce|)ti()n  of  the  genius 
ot  nature  was  so  keen,  and  his  sympathy  w’ith  the  living  world  so  intense, 
tliut  the  contemjdation  of  the  results  of  human  ignorance  and  avarice, 
the  lean  worker,  living  in  squalid  hovel,  yet  piling  ])alaccs, — the  poor 
niau,  sinking  lower  and  lower  in  the  horrid  slough  of  destitution,  and 
at  length  dying  of  a  heart  broken  on  the  torture-wheel  of  want,  though 
amid  streams  of  plenty,  and  elements  of  ha]q)incss,  as  diversified  as 
abundant ; — w’e  say,  the  contemplation  of  these  hideous  anomalies 
goaded  his  soul  to  madness,  and  dictated  those  burning  words,  those* 
sentences,  which  flashed  like  lightning  when  read, — which  pealed  like 
thunder  wlien  recited  by  such  a  man  as  his  w  ell-loved  Pemberton  for 
"Inch  hosts  of  the  cold-hearted  have  condemned  him,  nay,  which  even 
his  friends  have  deplored ;  but  which  were  as  genuine  expressiofis  ol 
the  soul  oi  the  man,  as  those  tenderer,  and  more  graceful  passages, 
thrown  oft  in  other  moods,  and  dictatc<l  by  more  congenial  themes. 
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In  all  senses.  Elliott’s  sympathies  were  with  the  8tru|rglmp  sons  and 
dauf^hters  of  toil.  The  heart  which  so  fiercely  throbbed  within  him, 
was  that  of  a  democrat.  He  heeded  not  ‘  the  trappings,  and  the  suits’ 
of  station,  fashion,  or  pride  ; — velvet  did  not  attract,  nor  fashion  re|)ulse 
him.  His  salutation  of  a  Sheffield  worker  w'as  as  hearty  as  his  saluta- 
tion  of  some  local  nabob ;  indeed,  much  heartier,  for  lie  scorned  the 
strut,  the  airs  in  which  so  many  men  delight,  who,  by  inheritance,  good 
luck,  or  hard-handed  industry',  have  managed  to  amass  a  few  thousand 
pounds,  as  though,  forsooth,  the  sovereigns  lining  the  pocket  at  the 
same  time  gilded  the  character,  and  enhanced  in  value  the  indwelling 
soul.  His  sympathies  were  with  the  masses,  not  as  the  members  of  a  social 
class  or  order,  but  as  the  least  protected  and  most  sorely  tried  section 
of  the  human  race.  No  man,  who  has  made  himself  acquainted  witli 
Elliott’s  poems,  can  doubt  the  truth  of  these  statements,  for  the  spirit 
of  freedom  and  fraternity  breathes  in  every  page,  and  the  aspirations 
uttered  have  all  reference  to  that  future  time  of  jubilee,  when  the 
worker  shall  be  educated,  dignified,  and  free. 

We  can  imagine  the  gusto  with  which  the  stern  old  bard  would  pen 
the  following,  entitled,  ‘  The  People’s  Anthem.’  Wc  can,  in  fancy,  see 
the  eyes  flasliing  fire — the  bosom  heaving  with  that  enthusiasm  wliich 
kept  his  soul  so  young  and  buoyant  to  the  last,  and  the  disdainful 
smile  curling  the  lips,  as  sham  and  real  nobility  are  contrasted  in  the 
mind,  and  the  consciousness  of  the  emptiness  of  so  much  styled  loyalty 
kindles  with  the  progress  of  his  patriotic  strain  : — 

‘  When  wilt  thou  save  the  people  ? 

Oh,  God  of  Mercy  1  when  ? 

Not  kings  and  lords,  but  nations! 

Not  thrones  and  crowns,  but  men! 

Flowers  of  thy  heart,  oh,  God,  are  they  ! 
liCt  them  not  pa.ss,  like  weeds,  away  ! 

Their  heritage  a  sunless  day ! 

God,  save  the  people! 

‘  Shall  crime  bring  crime  for  ever. 

Strength  aiding  still  the  strong  ? 

Is  it  thy  will,  oh,  Father, 

That  man  shall  toil  for  w  rong  ? 

“  No !”  say  thy  mountains  ;  “  No !  ”  thy  skies  : 

**  Man’s  clouded  sun  shall  brightly  rise, 

-\nd  songs  be  heard,  instead  of  sighs.” 

God,  save  the  people !  . 

*  When  wilt  thou  save  the  people  ? 

( )h,  God  of  Mercy !  when  ? 

The  people.  Lord,  the  people ! 

Not  thrones  and  crowns,  but  men  ! 

God  !  save  the  people !  thine  they  arc. 

Thy  children,  as  thy  angels  fair : 
v^ve  them  from  bondage,  and  despair ! 

God!  save  the  people  !’ — Pp* 

How  exquisitely  tender  is  the  follow'ing  description  of  the  death-bed 
of  a  loving  child,  lighted  by  affection  through  the  dark  ‘  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death  ! — brief  visitant  of  this  storm-tossed  sphere  —so  socm 
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laying  clown  the  burden  of  mortality,  and  gliding  behind  the  mystic 
veil ; — 


*  We  watched  him,  while  the  moon¬ 
light, 

Beneath  the  shadow’d  hill. 

Seem’d  dreaming  of  good  angels. 

And  all  the  woods  were  still. 

The  brother  of  two  sisters 
Drew  painfully  his  breath : 

\  strange  fear  had  come  o’er  him. 
For  love  was  strong  in  death. 

The  fire  of  fatal  fever 
Burn’d  darkly  on  his  cheek. 

And  often  to  his  mother 
He  spoke,  or  tried  to  speak : 

“  1  felt,  as  if  from  slumber 
I  never  could  awake : 

Oh,  Mother,  give  me  something 
To  cherish  for  your  sake ! 

A  cold,  dead  weight  is  on  me, 

A  heavy  w  eight,  like  lead : 

My  hands  and  leet  seem  sinking 
Quite  through  my  little  bed  : 

I  am  so  tir’d,  so  w’eary — 

With  weariness  I  ache : 

Oh,  Mother,  give  me  something 
To  cherish  for  your  sake  ! 


Some  little  token  give  me, 

Which  I  may  kiss  in  sleep — 

To  make  me  feel  I’m  near  you. 

And  bless  you,  though  1  weep. 

My  sisters  say  I’m  better — 

Hut,  then,  their  heads  they  shake: 
Oh,  Mother,  give  me  something 
To  cherish  for  your  sake! 

W  hy  can’t  I  see  the  poplar. 

The  moonlit  stream  and  hill. 
Where,  Fanny  says,  good  angels 
Dream,  when  the  woods  are  still  ? 
Why  can’t  I  see  you.  Mother  ? 

I  surely  am  awake : 

Oh,  haste  !  and  give  me  something 
To  cherish  for  your  sake !” 

His  little  bosom  heaves  not ; 

The  fire  hath  left  his  cheek  : 

The  fine  chord — is  it  broken  ? 

The  strong  chord — could  it  break  ? 
Ah,  yes  !  the  loving  spirit 
Hath  wing’d  his  flight  away; 

A  mother  and  two  sisters 
Look  down  on  lifeless  clay.’ 

Pp.  83,  84. 


The  love  of  Klliott  for  the  poor  and  conventionally  disregarded  was 
indeed  a  mutual  thing,  for  if  he  loved  the  working  classes,  those  classes 
loved  him,  as  teacher,  benefactor,  friend.  His  frankness,  his  simple, 
Saxon-like  bluntness  and  ease,  won  their  confidence,  and  called  forth 
their  regard.  And  here  we  may  w  ell  remark,  that  the  man  who  seeks 
to  influence  for  good  the  w'orking  classes,  must,  above  all  things,  avoid 
even  the  appearance  of  ])atronage  or  condescension, — for  once  let  the 
idea  enter  the  working  man’s  mind  that  you  address  him  as  a  kind  of 
moral  inferior,  or  pauper,  in  the  spirit  of  an  alms-giver,  and  he  at  once 
stands  on  his  guard,  and  all  ingress  is  denied  to  the  influence  you  seek 
to  acquire.  We  are  quite  sure  that  the  gentlemen  Radicals  wdio  now 
and  then  stand  forward  at  public  meetings  to  lisp  out  the  praises  of 
democracy,  and  display  at  once  their  patriotism  and  their  jewels, — w'c 
say,  such  men  are  just  tolerated  by  the  working-class  portion  of  their 
auditory,  and  nothing  more.  And  it  is  natural — it  is  right  it  should 
be  so.  The  man  who  does  his  duty  to  his  neighbour,  confers  on  that 
neighbour  nothing  like  a  favour.  The  agitator  who  gratifies  his  ambi¬ 
tion,  and  satisfies  his  conscience  by  heading  some  movement  against 
certain  national  evils,  may  be  a  very  useful,  earnest,  honour- w’orthy, 
patriotic  gentleman  ;  but  the  moment  he  begins  to  give  himself  airs,  to 
play  the  part  of  patron  or  master, — in  other  words,  to  imitate  that  cele¬ 
brated  creature  which  fell  a  victim  to  its  own  mad  ambition  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  size, — from  that  moment  the  reformer  gives  place  to  tlie 
latan  and  empiric,  and  his  downfal  becomes  inevitable.  Elliott 
could  not  strictly  be  styled  an  orator,  and  yet  how  effective,  how  strik¬ 
ing,  despite  his  occasional  coarseness,  his  speaking  was.  Hough,  un- 
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polished  sentences,  rolled  out  at  intervals  by  this  man,  who  seemed  like 
one  soliloquising,  talking  to  himself  rather  than  the  haranguer  of  a 
popular  assembly,  as  he  moved  about  in  most  grotesque  fashion,  setting 
at  naught  all  the  acknowledged  rules  of  elocutio  n,  and  punctilios  of 
taste, — we  say,  those  rough,  unpolished,  what  Carlyle  would  call, 

•  chaotic’  sentences,  have  ere  now'  electrified  audiences  more  truly  than 
the  most  elaborate  oration  ever  yet  poured  forth,  even  by  the  most 
celebrated  among  our  talkers  by  profession.  The  speaking,  like  the 
poetry,  of  Elliott  was  natural,  spontaneous,  true  to  the  man. 

We  have  only  8j)acc  for  one  more  extract  from  this  most  interesting, 
painfully  interesting  volume,  which  abounds  with  poetry  equal  to  any 
of  Elliott's  previous  productions.  The  lines  we  are  about  to  quote 
were  evidently  written  in  the  immediate  contemplation  of  that  solemn 
change  which  has  since  taken  from  the  world  one  of  the  most  gifted  of 
its  sons.  It  is  a  poet’s  picture  of  a  poet's  grave,  so  gracefully,  so  deli¬ 
cately  sketched,  that  none  can  study  it  without  sympathy  and  admira¬ 
tion.  True  is  it  that  bards  should  sleep  amid  the  loveliness  they 
detect,  and  whose  praise  they  sing.  No  costly  tombs — no  minster 
sepulchres,  amid  the  ashes  of  the  fiery  chieftains  of  sea  or  plain,  befit 
the  dignity  of  the  dead  son  of  song.  On  hill-side,  around  whose  base 
the  glorious  landscape  sweeps  a  sea  of  loveliness — in  grove,  where  leaf 
whispers  to  leaf  in  the  dreamy  sighings  of  the  evening  breeze — in  sea¬ 
side  cavern,  amid  tlie  wailing  of  the  melancholy  sea,  which  seems  to 
mourn  its  many  dead— nrn  the  verge  of  cataracts,  on  the  brink  of 
mountiun  chasms — in  fine,  where  beauty,  grandeur,  and  beneficence, 
assume  their  most  glorious  and  diversified  forms,  so  that  earth  becomes 
a  minster  in  which  the  soul  rises  on  devotion’s  w  ings  to  God — there, 
there,  let  poets  sleep,  for  there  will  Nature’s  elements,  like  guardian 
angels  of  her  children,  watch  o’er  them  in  their  silence  and  decay  : — 


‘He  does  well  who  does  his  best : 
Ts  he  wcar>’  ?  let  him  rest ; 
Hrotheni !  I  have  done  my  best, 

1  am  weary — let  me  rest. 

After  toiling  oft  in  vain, 

Ihitlled,  yet  to  struggle  fain  ; 

.\fter  toding  long,  to  gain 
Little  gtH>d  with  mickle  pain  ; 

IaU  me  ri‘st — Ihit  lay  me  low, 
Where  the  hedgeside  roses  blow  ; 
Where  the  little  daisies  grow, 
When  the  winds  a-maying  go; 
Where  the  footpath  rustics  plod  ; 
Where  liie  bree*e-bow’d  poplars 
nod; 


Where  the  old  woods  worslnp  God  ; 
Where  His  pencil  ])ainta  the  sod; 
Where  the  wedded  throstle  sings  ; 
Where  the  young  bird  tries  his  wings; 
Where  tlie  wailing  plover  swings 
Near  the  runlet’s  rushy  springs  I 
Where,  at  times,  the  lenq)est’s  rt)ar, 
Shaking  distant  sea  and  shore, 

Still  will  rave  old  Ilarnesdnle  o’er ; 
To  bo  heard  by  me  no  more  ! 

There,  beneath  the  breezy  west. 

Tir’d  and  thankful,  let  me  rest, 

Like  a  child,  that  sleepelh  best 
On  its  gentle  mother's  breast.’ 


.And  the  prayer  has  been  answered.  The  poet  is  laid  low.  His  sing¬ 
ings  are  hushed  in  the  quiet  grave.  But,  *  after  life's  fitful  fever  he 
sleeps  w  ell.’  Peace !  peace,  to  thy  manes,  bard  of  the  poor.  With 
honour,  with  love,  with  tearful  eves  and  venerating  heart,  w’C  cast  this 
faint  and  im|>erfect  tribute  on  your  honoured  tomb. 


•  .Xlas!  hoH  suxkW  a  thing  i.s  man’s 
IdNine,*  which  raises,  strengthens,  ami 
"•Md. — Kl».  Krtretic. 


‘bi'st,’  save  when  he  wins  *lhc  aid 
purifies  even  the  most  doNsneast 
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Hftpcro*  ;  or.  Travels  In  the  ITest.  By  Mrs.  Uoustoim,  Author  of  ‘Texas 
and  the  Oulf  of  Mexico.’  Two  \  ols.  lA)ndon :  Jolin  W  .  1  arker. 

\Vf  cannot  have  too  many  honestly-written  books  about  our  trans- 
Atlantic  cousins.  A  day  of  the  young  republic  exceeds  a  year  ot  the 
material  life  and  progress  of  the  old-world  nations  ;  hence  the  book  ot 
Yesterday  is  a  record  of  the  past— a  contribution  to  the  materials  ot 
history  To  keep  the  old  world  up  in  knowledge  ol  the  social  and 
material  progress  of  this  railway-paced  nation  requires  the  seven- 
Icagucd  moving  celerity  of  the  hero  of  nursery  legend  with  the  [iliant 

pen  of  Alexandre  Dumas.  •  i  i  • 

The  name  of  the  fair  author  of  ‘llespcros’  may  .v  he  in- 
chided  amongst  the  few  thoroughly  honest  and  impartial  Knglish 
travellers  who  have  written  of  the  Americans.  After  the  ‘  \\  estern 
World’  of  Alexander  Maekay— not  even  excepting  the  more  specia 
works  of  Lvell,  the  geologist,  ‘  llesperos’  is  the  most  interesting  and 
useful  book'of  American  travel  contributed  in  later  years  to  our  litera¬ 
ture.  The  author  is  a  woman  of  intelligence,  information,  and  taste; 
with  a  large  stock  of  plain  common  sense,  she  possesses  considerable 
powers  of  observation,  and,  above  all,  she  is  gitted  with  a  large  eap:i- 
citv,  rarely  found  amongst  the  upper  classes  of  aristocratic  and  jiurse- 
proud  England,  of  ‘  making  licrselt  at  home  \Nhere\er  roMcciue 
may  cast  her  lot.  These  are  necessary  but  rare  gifts  in  modern  travel 
writers,  and  Mrs.  Houstoun  enjoys  them  all  in  considerable  degree,  ^^ltl 
the  additional  (pialification  of  graphic  force  of  desciiption.  ci  loo 
comprises  a  series  of  letters,  many  ot  them  evidently  \viitten  curren  e 
rahmo,  but  all  bearing  the  truth-like  impressions  of  daguerreotypes. 
She  is  the  agreeable,  well-informed,  and  accommodating  ptrsonone 
should  like  to  have  for  r/.v-d-tus  in  ‘  an  exclusive  crossing  u 

Alleghaiiics,or  dinner-table  neighbour  for  the  foitiiig  it  s  steiuii  iipc  own 
the  Father  of  Waters.  Mrs.  Houstoun  is  not  altogether  tree  roni.somco 
the  aristocratic  prejudices  of  Fhiglish  society.  She  is  ^ 

censure  of  the  social  solecisms  ot  the  States,  more  esjiecia  y  o  ic 
Yankee  citizens,!  and,  now  and  then,  hits  rathci  liardl}  at  t  i^- 
depcinlencc  of  her  own  sex  ;  but  her  administration  of  justice  is  lonour 
ably  tempered  with  generosity,  and  she  takes  lea\e  o  tie 
World  with  this  candid  admission  : — ‘  After  all,  though  t  lere  is  muc  i 
censure  in  the  land  we  have  left,  a  person  must,  indeed,  )cs  long  y  p  t  ^ 
judiced  who  does  not  find  intinitely  more  to  admire  ^**.*nv 

The  cause  of  the  violent  \  ankee-phobia  which  has  a  ic 
Knglish  travellers  in  America,  is  not  difficult  to  dl^co^c^. 
bred,  exclusive  F’nglish  tourists,  who  have  there  discoMrec  ( ‘ 
eccentricities  in  habits,  and  departures  from  the  stmt  conMii  iona  • 
toms  of  European  .society,  have  rushed  at  once  to  t  le  cone  * 

these /ac/ies  were  peculiar  to  the  New  orhl.  Graiitet  ti  i  .  ’ 

that  freedom-taking  with  the  delicacies  of  Anglo-Saxon  p  iiasc, 

Yankee  for  ])ost-chaise.  .  ti.o  r-ntire  body 

t  'fhis  word  is  so  frequently  misused  in  its  apphcaiion  .  ,  render 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  that  it  is  not  unnecessar)  ”  Knirlund 

that  the  term  ‘  Yankee’  is  only  applied  to  the  natives  of  the  M  *^ng 
States. 
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a-heaiiUm  in  the  cununon  intercourNC  of  life  are  unpleasant;  that  there  !•; 
a  time  and  a  place  for  all  things,  and  for  the  use  of  the  ‘  aoothinp  Indian 
weed that  dinners  were  designed,  by  gastronomy,  to  be  discussed,  not 
devoured  ;  that  these  and  other  traits  and  |>eculiarities  in  the  public 
phases  of  the  domestic  life  of  the  ‘  fast  ’  citizens,  are  really,  and  in 
truth,  social  sins  of  omission  and  commission,  chargeable  to  cousin 
Jonathan  ;  we  must,  nevertheless,  take  leave  to  ask  if  Mr.  John  Hull 
ran  come  into  a  court  of  good  taste,  as  public  accuser,  with  clean  hands, 
and  w  ith  a  conscience  void  of  offence,  in  these  respects  ?  The  anti- 
American  writers  of  superfine  sensibility,  mark  these  defects  as  if  they 
were  |K*culiar  to  America.  In  this  they  display  remarkable,  though 
considering  English  exclusiveness  and  hauteur,  not  surprising,  ignorance 
of  home  ‘  life.’  Persons  who  have  only  mixed  in  the  upper  circles  of 
English  society,  when  they  enter  one  of  the  large  commercial  cities  of 
the  Vnion,  are  surprised  to  find,  in  the  hotel-life  into  which  they  arc 
probably  for  the  first  time  thrown,  a  freedom  of  manners  and  an  un¬ 
conventionality  of  tone  to  which  they  have  hitherto  been  unaccustomed; 
hence  they  conclude  that  the  novelty  is  nationally  j)eciiliar,  and  not 
socially  universiil.  Had  these  delicately-nerved  persons  ventured  into 
the  ‘  commercial  rooms,’  and  other  places  of  public  resort  by  the  trading 
classes  of  their  own  country,  they  might  be  in  some  manner  prepared 
for  the  rough  and  ready  ways  of  the  commercially-minded  public  of 
America.  Hut  it  is  not  so;  they  see  life,  for  the  first  time,  in  a  new 
phase,  and  they  judge  of  the  social  habits  of  America  from  the  first 
hasty  impressions  of  hotel-life  in  the  busiest  haunts  of  American  com¬ 
merce.  Tourists  are  proverbi;illy  prone  to  generalize  the  results  of 
scanty  and  hasty  impressions,  and  to  this,  and  tlie  causes  above  specified, 
are,  doubtless,  to  be  attributed  the  violent  philippics  against  American 
manners  dictated  by  irate  English  exclusiveness.  Until  we  get  rid  of  the 
vulgar  A-emphasis  of  Cockayne,  the  harshness  of  the  Saxon-Doric,  and 
the  ear-splitting  abominations  of  the  Hibernian  brogue,  we  have  no  right 
to  complain  of  the  nasal  tw  ang  of  New  England.  Until  we  send  our 
*  gents,’  and  our  ‘  f;ist-men,’  one  thousand  miles,  at  least,  beyond 
('oventry,  we  have  no  right  to  complain  of  Jonathan’s  social  ‘smart¬ 
ness,’  his  ‘whittling,’  or  even  his  addiction  to  ‘  the  weed.’  When  our 
dissatisfied  countrymen  write  dreary  denunciations  against  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  American  ladies,  they  might,  with  great  advantage  to  their 
ow  n  gallantry,  borrow  something  from  the  chivalrous  homage  which  all 
American  gentlemen  pay  to  the  hiir  sex. 

These  volumes  are  the  record  of  a  six  months’  tour.  The  author 
landed  at  Hoston  in  October,  and  proceeded  by  Albany,  Utica,  Roches¬ 
ter,  and  Hutfalo,  to  the  falls  of  Niagara ;  thence  by  the  Hudson  to  New 
T  ork  ;  onw  ards  to  Philadelphia  and  Haltimore,  paying  a  rapid  visit  to 
ashington.  She  then  crossed  the  Alleghany  mountains,  proceeding 
f'Ki  Hn)wnsville  and  Pittsburg,  to  Cincinnati.  Taking  steam,  thence  she 
sailed  down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  to  New’  Orleans.  After  a  short 
trip  to  Texas,  and  an  excursion  amongst  the  cotton  plantations  of 
I^ouisian.a,  Mrs.  Houston  returned  by  the  same  route  to  Hoston,  and 
thence  to  England  in  April.  This  extensive  journey,  with  stoppages 
of  some  diumtion  at  the  principal  ]daces,  afforded  her  abundant  oppor- 
t unitv  for  observation. 
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Mm.  Houstoun  did  not  find  much  to  praise  in  the  hard  manners  of 
the  northern  states,  and  more  especially  in  New  Knj^land.  She  found 
the  Bostonians  phlegmatic  to  a  cheerless  extent ;  *  I  hardly  remember 
to  have  heard  a  lau^[h,  or  seen  a  smile,  all  the  time  we  have  spent  in 
this  city.’  She  is  hardly  better  ])leascd  with  the  commercialism  and 
(trisUKranj  of  New  York.  'Fhat  is  the  only  corner  of  the  Tnion  where 
idleness  is  tolerated.  Idleness  is  the  privilege  of  the  New  Yorkers  who 
have  realized  lar^e  fortunes.  Formerly  they  betook  themselves  to 
Kurope  to  avoid  the  reproach  of  idleness,  but  now  they  live  at  home  at 
ea.se.  in  the  midst  of  larjje  circles  of  friends  in  similar  circumstances. 

‘  1  was  surprised  to  find  that  they  have  their  “  (\)urt  Guide,”  even  in 
New  York,  and  that  for  one  sixpence,  there  could  be  purchased  a  true 
and  correct  list  of  all  the  wealthy  citizens  and  merchants  of  New  York.’ 
A  |>eculiarity  in  the  Yankee  ‘  Burke,’  is  the  statement  of  the  fortunes  of 
these  members  of  the  haut  ton,  'I’lie  New  Yorkers  pay  jjreat  respect 
to  titles.  That,  of  course,  is  a  weakness  which  they  share  with  most 
persons  wlio  have  acnpiired  fortune  by  trade.  Mrs.  Houstoun  is  of  opinion 
that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  love  of  tradinj?  and  .^peculation 
will  not  be  so  prevalent  in  the  United  States,  as  it  has  hitherto  been. 
She  bears  stronj?  testimony  to  the  invariable  and  uniform  ]>olitencss  of 
the  Americans.  *  Here  a  man  is  ecpially  civil  to  the  ])rcsident  of  the 
country,  and  to  the  Irish  yentlemon  who  acts  as  his  servant.’  What  a 
contrast  to  the  selfish  or  hauj^hty  impertinence  of  Kn^lishmen  abroad  ! 
The  .American  devotion  to  women  is  chivalrous.  .A  youn^  and  pretty 
^irl  may  travel  alone,  with  ]ierfect  safety,  from  Maine  to  Missouri,  and 
will  meet  with  nothing  but  respect  and  attention  the  wljole  way.  ‘  It 
is  my  firm  conviction,'  adds  the  author,  ‘that  if  ever  chivalry  and 
courtesy  to  women  are  entirely  lauf^hed  away,  or  banisluul  from  our 
part  of  the  world,  they  will  take  refui^e  amonij  the  sons  of  the  Union.* 
That  excellent  trait  would  alone  counterbalance  half  the  minor  im¬ 
moralities  with  which  cousin  Jonathan  has  been  charged.  At  all  events, 
.American  courtesy  is,  in  this  res])ect,  in  most  ]>leasinj^  contrast  to 
Knjflish  churlishness.  One  of  many  illustrative  anecdotes  ^iven  by 
Mrs.  Houstoun  is  worth  quoting.  In  crossing  the  .Alle<zhany  mountains, 
a  Htasje  stopped  to  chanj^e  horses;  it  contained  an  F.n^lishmnn,  com¬ 
fortably  reclining  with  outstretched  feet,  and  deep  in  the  columns  ol  his 
ncwspa])er.  The  inn-keiiper  civilly  requests  him  to  mov(‘  to  the  op¬ 
posite  seat  to  make  room  for  some  ladies.  'The  gallant  Kn^lishman 
replies  by  a  torrent  of  abusive  expletives ;  he  had  enj^a^ed  his  place, 
and  he  would  move  for  no  man  or  woman  either.  ‘  Very  well,  sir,’ 
said  Boniface,  ‘just  as  you  please;  you  may  stay  there  from  this  to 
c#/ar/<i/y,  for  what  1  care.’  'J'he  accommodating  yvntleman  fountl  his 
match  in  the  'cute  Yankee. 

‘  Within  an  almost  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  another  stage^  wlucli 
stood  under  a  sort  of  open  sheil,  w.a.s  made  ready  for  the  journey,  and  the 
horses  which  were  to  have  been  attached  to  the  carriage  in  which  sat  the  un¬ 
suspicious  traveller,  were  atlixed  to  the  vehicle;  which,  it  was  evident,  was 
intended  by  the  treacherous  innkeeper  to  take  its  ]»lace.  'I  he  passen|r<*rs 
'<^cro already  ru'ated  in  it,  and  there  still  sat  the  “  Britisher”  in  the  enjosment 
of  his  dignified  solitude,  und  t)eif«*ctly  unconscious  ot  the  nlwurdity  of  Ins 
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poHilion.  A  shout  of  laughter  from  the  assembled  bystanders,  at  length,  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  look  up;  the  stage  was  on  the  very  point  of  starting;  already 
had  the  all  right  T  “  go-a-head !”  been  sung  out,  vdien  perceiving  that  thert* 
was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost,  the  Englishman,  with  a  degree  of  moral  courage, 
for  which  1  honoured  him,  jumped  out  of  his  hiding-place,  with  his  pruh*  lu 
his  jK)cket,  but  with  a  manifest  confusion  on  his  brow,  and  took  his  place  lu 
the  contemned  back  seat,  amidst  screams  of  laughter  from  the  crowd,  who 
were  overjoyed  that  the  Yankee  had  “com  ’possum”  over  the  “ lirilisher.”  J 
did  not  envy  him  his  drive  w  ith  the  “  w  omen  scorned,  ’  during  the  tedious 
hours  that  must  elapse  before  he  could  arrive  at  his  journey’s  end.’ 

rs.  Houstoun  bears  repeated  testimony  to  the  intelligence,  eduta- 
tion,  temperance,  and  moral  and  religious  cliaracter  of  the  North 
Americans.  She  confirms  all  that  ]u*cvious  writers  have  statid  as  to 
the  total  absence  of  any  symptoms  of  native  poverty.  When  in  New 
England,  she  visited  the  cotton-mills  at  Newbury  Port,  which  are  con¬ 
ducted  on  the  principle  of  the  famous  Ltiwell  factories.  She  contirins, 
in  every  respect,  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
character  of  the  workers,  and  of  the  admirable  working  of  the  associa¬ 
tive  or  co-operative  principle.  Would  that  our  English  woikinen 
could  be  transported  for  one  day  to  Lowell  or  Newbury,  to  learn  what 
power  for  their  own  amelioration  lies  in  their  own  hands. 

The  manufacture  of  cotton-goods  is  greatly  on  the  increase.  In  the 
northern  and  central  states,  there  are  upwards  of  1,300  manufactoiies, 
employing  a  capital  of  30,000,000  dollars.  There  arc  nearly  l.oOO 
woollen  manufactories,  in  whicli  a  capital  of  10,000,000  dollars  is  in- 
vested  ;  and  these  two  branches  of  iiulustry  alone  find  oceujiation  for 
100.000  human  beings.  Men  of  Lancashire  and  Y’orkshire,  *  look  a 
head  I  ’ 

A  word  on  Pennsylvanian  repudiation.  Mrs.  Houstoun  exjdains  that 
it  is  to  the  ignorant  descendants  of  the  Dutch  settlers  (who  still 
adhere  to  their  language  and  ancient  customs),  that  this  state  is  in¬ 
debted  for  its  bad  reputation  for  honesty.  ‘  The  high-minded  and 
respectable  men  in  Philadelphia  are  very  sensitive  on  the  subject  of 
the  defalcation,  and  thoroughly  ashamed  of  the  act ! 

Cincinnati,  the  ca])ital  of  the  West,  commonly  called  Vorkopvh^^ 
from  the  more  than  Hibernian  prevalence  of  a  certain  qua(lni]>ed,  it  will 
be  remembered  excited  the  fierce  indignation  of  Mrs.  'rrollope.  It  will, 
doubtless,  soothe  the  irritated  sensibilities  of  that  lady,  to  learn  that 
*  Imth  peo])le  and  things  have  changed  since  those  days,  and  that  the  iin- 
proveinent  in  their  manners  and  liabits  of  life  has  been  rapid  and 
great.’ 

Mrs.  Houstoun  seems  to  have  been  more  captivated  with  the  softer 
domestic  manners  and  social  refinement  of  the  ‘  Southerners,  than 
by  tlie  descendants  ot  ‘  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.’  The  hospitality,  and 
other  cumineudable  good  (pialities  of  the  Louisianians,  seem  even  to 
have  blinded  her  judgment ;  for  though  in  principle  she  condemns 
slavery,  she  seems  to  us  very  like  an  ajxilogist  for  its  maintenance. 

attempts,  and  we  mu.st  say  very  superficially’,  to  combat  the 
opinion  that  slavery  is  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  I  nited  States. 

It  is,  she  says.  ‘  the  main  source  of  the  wealth  of  the  country,  and 
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the  advantages  derived  from  it  render  the  Northern  Slates  dependent 
on  the  South/  liut  all  this  proceeds  on  the  ill-supported  assumption 
that  the  produce  of  the  South  can  alone  he  raised  hy  s/av^  labour. 
Her  own  citation  of  tlic  self-emancipating  ])lan  of  Mr.  M'Donogh,  of 
New  Orleans,*  is  in  the  nature  of  a  refutation  of  the  assertion  that 
the  blacks  will  not  work  without  compulsion.  You  degrade  the  negro 
to  the  level  of  the  beasts  of  burthen,  and  then,  taking  advantage  of  his 
degradation,  you  will  keep  him  in  slavery  because  he  has  not  the 
motives  to  free  industry!  In  Maryland, Delaware,  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
North  Carolina,  and  Missouri,  slavery,  as  Mrs.  Houstoun  and  the  slave¬ 
owners  admit,  is  now  a  pecuniary  evil,  and  the  states  arc  anxious  to  get 
rid  of  it.  How  long  is  it  since  these  very  stales  used  the  argument 
of  the  planters  of  Louisiana,  that  free  labour  is  impossible  ?  American 
slavery  may,  and  doubtless  will,  concentrate  itself  in  Louisiana  and 
Texas — thereby  hastening  the  work  of  abolition,  by  increasing  the 
danger  of  an  appalling  domestic  convulsion  upon  which  the  slave¬ 
owners  note  tremble. f  ^Irs.  Houstoun  tells  us  that  tlie  slaves  are, 
for  tlie  most  part,  kindly  treated ;  so  arc  liorses,  and  for  the  same 
reason ;  but  she  admits,  at  the  same  time,  that  they  arc  kept  in  the 
profoundest  ignorance  and  irrcligion.  And  yet,  forsooth,  the  planters 
contend  that  free  labour  is  an  impossibility !  While  wc  admit  the 
truth  of  her  statement  of  the  inhuman  treatment  of  the  coloured  popu¬ 
lation  by  tlie  free  states,  wc  cannot  accept  her  opinion  that  the  abolition 
cry  is  hollow,  and  used  for  mere  party  purposes,  duster  and  more 
generous  views  arc  gaining  ground  in  America,  beneatli  which  the 
antipathies  of  race  will  die  away.  Mrs.  Houstoun  has  too  obviously 
received  her  inspiration  from  self-interested  sources  to  have  her 
opinion  taken  without  some  (juestion.  We  arc,  however,  glad  to 
receive  her  evidence  as  proof  of  the  success  of  the  Liberian  scheme  of 
the  American  Colonization  Society. 

Mrs.  Houstoun  gives  a  very  graphic  account  of  her  trip  to  Texas. 
M  liat  a  strange  j)icturc  it  is  of  the  ‘  ro\igh-and-ready  ’  ways  of  the 
settlers  and  their  habits.  While  located  at  the  Tremont,  at  Galveston, 
the  author's  party  were  visited  by  Mr.  cx-President  Jones,  of  the  then 
newly  States-annexed  republic,  by  the  ex-charge-d*affaires  to  France, 
and  by  the  English  minister.  The  reception  of  these  dignitaries 
w’as  rough  and  icady ;  for,  as  the  apartment  boasted  of  but  two  rush- 
bottomed  chairs,  the  c.x-})residcnt  seated  himself  on  a  travelling-trunk, 
the  charge-d’affaires  chose  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  the  representative 

•  The  letter,  which  is  printed  in  the  A])pendix  to  the  second  volume, 
deserves  jKirusal,  though  it  is  well  calculated  to  surprise  the  English  reader, 
by  its  strange  admixture  of  religious  pretence  with  professed  love  for  dollars 
invested  in  human  flesh  and  blood. 

t ‘The  Oregon  ouestion  was  creating  intense  interest  when  the  author  was 
at  New  Orleans.  The  planters  and  slave-owners  W'ere  seemingly  alarmed  at 
the  prospect  of  a  war  w’itli  England,  from  the  foolish,  selfish  fear  that  our 
Government  should  land  black  troops  from  the  M  est  Indies,  to  incite  the 
slaves  to  revolt.  The  blacks,  especially  on  the  plantations,  are  in  such  a  vaM 
majority  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  of  the  white  men,  that  the  effect  of 
insubordination  would  he  disastrous.’ — //e.v/>eros,  vol.  ii.  p.  91. 
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of  England  seated  his  ilignified  j)cis(m  on  a  three-legged  stool.  *  \o 
man,’ said  Talleyrand,  ‘is  hero  to  his  valet-de-chainbre* — the  hero- 
worship  of  statesmen  by  ministers  must,  at  times,  be  doubtful.  The 
conversation  had  turned  on  thcTe.xan  president,  Houston,  the  conqueror 
of  Santa  Anna  : — 

‘Many  intert*Rting  anecdotes  were  told  of  him — anecdotes  vhich  Mould, 

1  dare  say,  have  impressed  me  vilh  a  greater  degree  of  respect  for  the  dignity 
of  the  min,  as  president  of  an  indejtendent  rejmblic,  had  not  the  ex-Parisiun 
charg^-d’atfaires  allowed  us  to  penetrate  a  little  too  far  behind  the  scenes. 

It  Mas  after  dinner,  otherwise  the  diplomatist  would  not,  in  all  prohahiliiy, 
have  been  thrown  so  much  otf  his  guard;  but  after  rej)eating  to  us  some 
reallv  remarkable  ex])ressions  use(U  and  opinions  delivered,  by  Cieneral 
Houston,  he  destroyed  the  effect  of  all  by  adding,  “  1  shared  his  bed  with 
him.  you  knoM,  and,  as  he  Mas  fond  of  talking,  the  president  often  told  me 
at  night  a  good  many  of  his  secrets,  and  kept  me  awake  sometimes  for  hours 
when  I  wanit*d  to  go  to  sleep.”  ’ 

(ialvcaton  is  the  resort  of  a  very  miscellaneous  set  of  sharp-witted 
adventurers.  Mine  host  of  the  rremont  seems  to  have  had  an  especial 
dread  of  *  hard-up  Yankees.’  The  following  anecdote  is  characteristic: — 

‘Our  landlord  told  us  of  an  individual  of  this  description,  mIio  had  one 
moniing,  long  before  the  hreakfast-hour,  poked  his  kmfe-like  countenance 
into  the  large  dini!ig-ronm  of  the  Tiemont,  and  called  a  “boy.”  He  uas  a 
traveller,  evidently  from  the  Northern  States,  and  was  attired  in  a  green 
hlanket-coat,  and  an  unmistakeahly  Yankee  hat.  “  1  say,”  he  called  out, 

‘'  what’s  to  pay  here  for  breakfast  ?”  The  waiter  named  the  sum.  “  And  how 
much  for  ilinncr?”  “  llidf  a  dollar.” — “And  supper,  how  much  do  you 
expect  to  get  for  that  ?”  Having  received  the  rejdy,  and  ascertained  that  the 
meal  called  supjter  was  the  cheapest  to  he  had  for  money,  the  pro>ider,t 
Tankee  laid  down  his  hat,  st  ated  himself  at  the  table,  and  delivered  his  orders ; 
“  Well,  I  exi)ect  that'x  what  1  want.  1  say,  you  ‘coon-faced’  fellow  (to  nu 
Irishman  who  stood  awaiting  his  desire)  bring  me  some  supper,  and  look 
alive  r  ’ 

There  cun  he  little  doubt  that,  at  some  future  lime,  Texas  will 
Imcoinc  one  of  the  wealthiest  states  of  the  Hnion.  The  greater  part  of 
this  beautiful  country  is  still  uncultivated;  but  American  energy  will 
soon  reclaim  the  wilderness,  and  ])co])lc  its  glorious  prairies. 

Our  author  is  far  from  being  a  profound  politician;  she  has  not  even 
arrived  at  a  knowledge  of  the  distinction  between  the  impossibility 
of  social  C(juality,  and  the  necessity  of  political  ccpiality,  in  a  free 
state,  tor  these  reasons,  we  pass  in  silence  over  her  political  dis¬ 
quisitions,  and  her  very  flippant  account  of  jwlitical  persons,  places,  and 
things  at  Washington. 

Hut,  if  she  is  a  had  politician,  she  is  an  e.vcellent  word-j)ainlcr.  Her 
|>owcTs  of  description  are  graphic  and  varied.  The  sublime  crash  of 
waters  at  stupendous  Niagara,  the  Rhinc-like  natural  sccnciy  of  the 
Hudson,  the  mountain  beauties  of  the  Allcghanies,  the  mighty  flood 
of  Mississippi,  the  bayous  of  Louisiana,  and  the  rolling  prairies  of 
rexaa,  are  sketched  in  a  style  equally  charming  and  impressive. 
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The  VncUs  Legacy.  A  Novel.  By  John  Berry  Torr,  Esq.  Tlireo 
Vols.  London  :  'I'.  C.  Newby. 

Tina,  wc  believe,  is  a  first  venture  in  the  literature  of  fiction.  As  a 
work  of  art,  it  has  many  beauties,  and  several  faults ;  but  as  a  whole, 
it  is  most  creditable  to  the  taste  and  talent  of  the  author.  The  story 
is  somewhat  complicated,  and  seems  as  if  the  author  had  not  sufficiently 
preconceived  the  jdot.  It  wants  proportion,  and  occasionally  breadth: 
but  it  is  interesting,  and  the  interest  is  kept  up  throuj^hout.  Some  of 
the  characters  arc  boldly  and  well  drawn ;  others  are  clever  sketches, 
which  might  easily  have  been  worked  out.  The  author’s  forte  is 
description  ;  he  has  introduced  some  charming  little  sketches  of  quiet 
English  scenes.  The  squirarchy  of  England  have  received  some  well- 
merited  castigation  from  Mr.  Ton's  lively  pen.  A  high  moral  tone 
pervades  the  work,  which  is  something  rare  in  the  modern  school  of 
fiction.  Want  of  constructiveness  is  the  leading  defect  of  the  work. 
Should  Mr.  Torr,  in  the  leisure  of  graver  studies,  find  opportunity  for 
further  efforts  in  this  branch  of  literature,  we  feel  assured,  from  the 
evidence  of  latent  ability  afforded  in  these  ])ages,  that  he  is  capable  of 
achieving  a  much  higher  success. 


Mina :  a  Tale  of  the  Days  of  Nevo^  and  the  Early  Christians.  By  the 

Rev.  Andrew  Ross,  of  the  Ihiitcd  Presbyterian  Church,  Ifitcairn. 

London  :  Partridge  and  Oakey. 

A  KELir.ious  novel  is  now  rather  a  rarity  in  the  literary  world.  It 
was  always,  indeed,  somewhat  of  a  monster  of  equivocal  birth.  In 
most  of  the  productions  bearing  the  character,  the  elements  of  religion 
and  fiction  were  rather  united  than  harmonized.  The  writers  were 
afraid  of  giving  themselves  fidl  scope  ;  and  in  the  attempt  to  satisfy  at 
once  the  religious  and  the  novel-reading  public,  they  ignominiously 
broke  dowm.  Hence,  by  and  by,  the  very  name  carried  with  it  a 
degree  of  nausea ;  and  our  prudent  po])ularity-huntcrs  began  to  j)rint 
their  religion  and  their  fiction  in  separate  tomes :  showing  how  shallow' 
the  junction  had  always  been. 

It  w'crc  an  equivocal  compliment,  after  this,  to  claim  for  Mr.  Ross’s 
*  Mina  *  the  character  of  a  religious  novel.  liCt  us  say  of  it,  how'cver, 
that  it  has  sought  to  baptize  a  regular  and  interesting  story  into  the 
spirit  and  genius  of  Christianity,  and  with  no  little  success.  He  has 
not  sprinkled  his  tale  merely  wdth  drops  of  Christianity,  but — Pedobaptist 
though  he  be — has  plunged  it  all  into  the  pure  and  blessed  stream. 

1  he  first  merit  of  any  novel  is  interest ;  the  second,  depiction  of  cha¬ 
racter  ;  the  third,  vividness  and  vratsemblance  of  manners  ;  the  fourth, 
spirited  dialogue ;  and  the  fifth,  style.  Now*,  in  many,  if  not  all  of 
those  respects,  Mr.  Ross  has  succeeded  admirably.  His  story  pos¬ 
sesses  much  interest ;  the  first  and  the  last  .sections  of  it  never  flag ; 
about  the  middle,  indeed,  he  falls  into  a  moralizing  vein— and  this  part 
is  undoubtedly  the  weak  point  of  the  book.  Wliat  have  discussions, 
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however  excellent,  about  infidelity,  drunkenness,  Byron  and  Shelley,  to 
do  with  the  story  of  ‘  Mina,*  or  the  fate  of  the  early  Christians?  Mr. 
Boss  has  here  split  upon  Bollok’s  rock,  who  allows  the  preat  assize 
itself  to  stand  still,  till  he  has  emptied  himself,  and  his  note-book,  of  a 
number  of  pet  descrij)tions  of  pood  and  bad  characters,  who  arc  all  the 
while  trembling  before  the  eternal  bar.  We  call  upon  our  author  to 
expunge  this  part  from  his  next  edition ;  or  if  he  must  retain  it,  let  it 
be  in  foot  notes  or  an  appendix. 

Mr.  Boss  depicts  character  well.  Paul,  indeed,  is  not  so  powerfully 
painted  us  he  ought  to  have  been  ;  that  subtlest  and  sincerest,  smallest 
and  greatest,  least  fluent  and  most  eloquent  of  men,  is  but  feebly 
drawn.  But  where,  and  how  can  our  author  have  got  such  a  profound 
glimpse  into  the  heart  and  nature  of  Nero,  the  Belial  of  the  ‘  infernal 
scries  *  of  Boman  Kmperors  ?  To  represent  him  adequately,  was  one 
of  the  most  difficult  of  tasks,  and  is  here  admirably  and  easily  accom¬ 
plished. 

To  make  the  manners  of  a  past  age  at  once  true  to  reality  and  vivid 
to  view,  is  a  great  artistic  difficulty.  It  is  easy  to  construct  and  piece 
together  an  accurate  skeleton,  but  to  make  the  dry  bones  live  requires 
the  breath  of  genius.  Mr.  Boss,  so  far  as  we  dare  decide  on  such  a 
question,  is  severely  accurate  in  his  antiquarianism ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  has  communicated  much  of  a  living  glow  to  his  various  figures. 
H  is  dialogue,  too,  is  lively  and  dramatic;  his  style  is  free,  yet  classical; 
— if  never  overwhelming  or  tempestuous,  it  is  graceful,  natural,  and 
vigorous. 

Altogether,  we  can  promise  to  our  readers,  what  we  have  ourselves 
enjoyed,  some  very  pleasant  hours  in  the  perusal  of  ‘  Mina.’  She  is  a 
genuine  daughter  of  God,  clad  at  once  in  the  graces  of  literature,  and 
in  the  beauties  of  holiness.  We  do  not  mean  to  rank  this  book  with 
Valerius  and  Salathiel ;  but,  as  a  first  production — written,  too,  by 
one  who  is  fully  and  faithfully  occu])ied  in  the  duties  of  a  laborious  pro¬ 
fession,  ns  displaying  much  knowledge  of  the  period,  very  considerable 
skill  in  the  art  of  story-telling,  besides  a  great  amount  of  good  sense, 
piety,  and  talent — we  deem  it  worthy  of  all  acceptation.  We  add  only 
one  extract  as  a  specimen  of  the  style. 

*  It  was  said  by  one  long  ago,  “  I  am  never  less  alone  than  when  alone. 
There  are  very  many  who  cannot  adopt  this  sentiment  as  in  unison  w  ith  their 
experience.  In  retirement  they  feel  self  to  be  an  intolerable  burden,  and 
pine  and  groan  in  an  atmosphere  of  dense  and  deadening  melancholy.  There 

emptinesa  within,  and  w  ant  of  interest  w  ithout ;  and  they  only  breathe 
with  some  measure  of  freedom  when  they  are  brought  into  contact  or  fellow¬ 
ship  with  their  kind.  It  is  only  in  such  circumstances  that  they  display  any¬ 
thing  like  elasticity  of  spirit,  or  appear  susceptible  of  enjoyment.  Men  of 
tfiis  tenqH'rament  may  oe  regarded  as  intellectually  and  morally  diseased. 
^ie\  arc  for  the  most  part  either  persons  grossly  ignorant,  or  incompetent  to 
learn  an\  thing  from  the  ]>ast,  or  from  the  study  of  themselves  in  private. 

*  But  there  are  very  many  who  can  adopt  the  sentiment,  “  I  am  never  less 
alone  than  when  alone” — men  who  have  to  some  degree  cultivated  their 
laculties,  and  formed  a  loving  acquaintance  with  the  mighty  dead — men  who 
live  It'd  an  active  and  useful  life — men  who  have  passed  observingly  through  a 
great  variety  of  provhlcnces — men  who  have  drunk  into  the  spirit  of  our  simple 
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and  sublime  Christianity.  The  list  mij'ht,  perhaps,  he  considerably  enlarged ; 
Imt  all  the  classes  of  persons  indicated,  when  apart  from  their  brethren,  are 
not  dcj)rived  of  interesting  and  instructive  companions.  They  are  frequently 
much  more  engaged,  and  carried  fur  higher  aloft  on  the  wings  of  joyousness, 
than  they  would  oe  in  any  other  conceivable  situation,  lie  who  in  the  silence 
of  his  chamber  meets  with  the  most  illustrious  of  his  race,  and  calmly  and 
intelligently  listens  to  their  burning  and  searching  words  of  genius  and 
wisdom,  is  not  alone.  He  who  recalls  to  the  existing  moment  the  energy  of 
voung  strength,  and  its  continued  outgoings  to  meet  duties  demanded,  and 
Its  hnive  victories  achieved  suddenly  by  concentrated  power,  or  by  its  more 
patient  and  persevering  exercise,  and  w  ho  debates  w  ithin  himself  of  good  still 
to  be  won,  is  not  alone.  He  w  ho  voyages  down  the  stream  of  memory,  and 
comes  freighted  to  the  present  hour  with  the  joys,  the  fears,  the  being  and 
substance,  the  vicissitudes  of  glimmer  and  gloom,  of  light  and  dark,  in  the 
strange  chapter  of  bygone  years,  is  not  alone.  He  who  communes  with  an 
unseen  and  eternal  God  in  his  shut  closet,  on  the  moor,  or  on  the  mountain, 
far  remote  from  the  Habel  of  the  world,  is  not  alone.  He  w  ho  is  accustomeil 
to  question  his  own  soul,  and  all  things  within  the  sphere  of  her  observation, 
how  can  he  ever  be  alone?  How  can  it  he  otherwise  than  true  that  he  is 
**  never  less  alone  than  when  alone  ?  ” 

‘The  man  of  active  mind  was  never  alone,  however  unscholastic  his  culture, 
however  secluded  his  position.  When  separated  from  the  communion  of  his 
fellows,  he  seeks  and  he  finds  couipanionship  more  or  less  inviting  every¬ 
where;  and  even  if  in  no  mood  to  seek  or  find  comj)anionship,  things  unhidden 
and  sometimes  unwelcomed  are  forw  ard  to  visit  him.  The  solitary  outpost 
sentinel,  as  he  slowly  and  cautiously  treads  his  drear  and  dangerous  round, 
has  w  ith  him  the  whole  body  of  the  real  enemy,  and  sometimes  many  imagi¬ 
nary  enemies  besides — he  is  not  alone.  The  sailor  hoy,  ns  he  keeps  his  watch 
on  the  to])  of  the  gi<ldy  mast,  is  conversing  with  his  anxious  mother,  and 
patting  the  chin  of  his  little  fair-haired  sister,  Mary — he  is  not  alone.  The 
prisoner,  fettered  in  the  deep  and  loathsome  dungeon,  had  Hope  to  cheer  him 
till  she  waxed  pale  and  died  ;  and  he  would  have  died  too,  hut  a  R])ider  came 
to  hU  relief  and  bade  him  live,  and  now' — he  is  not  alone.’ — Pp.  107,  108. 


Logtc  ;  or,  the  Art  of  Thinkmg :  bring  the  Port-Rtnjal  Ij)gic.  Trans¬ 
lated  from  the  Frcncli.  With  an  Introduction.  By  Thomas  Spencer 
Baynes.  Edinburgh  :  Sutherland  and  Knox. 

It  is  surprising  that  this  famous  production,  which  did  so  much  to 
revive  and  popularize  dialectics  in  continental  Europe,  has  received  so 
little  attention  in  England.  We  are  glad  to  see  a  good  transla¬ 
tion  ol  this  work  in  a  popular  form,  and  under  the  auspices  of  a 
philosopher  so  profound,  and  scholar  so  accomplished,  as  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Hamilton.  For  some  years,  there  has  been  rather  a  strong 
prejudice  against  the  art  of  reasoning,  contemptuously  described  as 
‘  Scholastic  Logic.’  This  is  one  of  the  erratic  flights  of  ojiinion 
that  cannot  endure.  There  arc  now  many  signs  of  a  broader  revival 
of  logical  studies,  and  of  a  desire  to  popularize  them.  Ihc  acute 
mind  ot  Thoma.s  De  (iuincy  has  been  directed  to  the  subject,  and  he 
has,  in  an  able  manner,  commenced  a  defence  and  ])opular  exjw.Hitiori 
of  the  Aristotelian  logic  in  the  pages  of  ‘  Hogg's  eekly  Instructor. 
Mr.  Haynes's  faithful  translation  of  the  Port- Koval  logic  will  contri- 
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buto  to  the  accurate  study  of  this  most  important  brancti  of  knowledge. 
Lo^ic  has  lx*en  too  mucii  nej^lccted  in  popular  education ;  and  to  the 
want  of  instruction  in  this  element  of  knowledffe,  is,  doubtless,  to  K* 
attributed  the  hasty  adoption  of  dangerous  fallacies  and  plausible  doc- 
trines.  Your  flippant  philosophers  contemn  ‘  scholastic  lo|]^ic’  because 
it  fails  to  ‘  discover  truth,*  forgetting  its  value  as  a  means  of  detecting 
error. 

The  Port-Koyal  logic  was  produced  at  a  very  interesting  period  in  the 
history  of  mental  progress.  Leibnitz  and  Descartes  had  opened  u])  new 
paths  and  infused  a  new  spirit  into  philosophy.  Reason  was  freeing  her¬ 
self  from  the  trammels  of  authority.  Rut  logic  had  fallen  into  neglect. 
The  puerilities  and  the  quibbles  of  the  schoolmen  had  degraded  it.  It 
remained  for  Antony  Arnauld,  a  man  worthy  of  the  high  eulogium  of 
Roileau,  as  ‘  le  ]>lus  s^avant  mortel  qui  jamais  ait  ecrit,’  to  reanimate 
the  decaying  form  of  logic.  His  love  of  truth  and  freedom,  and  intre¬ 
pidity  which  inspired  him  to  brave  the  thunders  of  the  Sorbonne  and  the 
Vatican,  and  the  dis])leasure  of  an  absolute  and  unscrupulous  monarch, 
arc  present  in  the  remarkable  work  now  before  us.  When  his  forty 
quartos  of  jH)lcmics  arc  forgotten,  the  elementary  treaties  of  Antoine 
Arna\dd,  on  grammar,  geometry,  and  logic,  will  live  as  evidence  of  his 
penetrating  mind,  and  of  the  largo  aid  he  contributed  to  the  ditfusion  of 
a  more  enlightened  philosophy.  He  brought  to  the  examination  of  the 
science  the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  power  of  analysis,  which  had  been  so 
successfully  employed  in  other  branches  of  philosophy,  (’asting  aside 
what  was  useless,  he  added  much  that  was  new.  He  gave  to  it,  too,  ‘a 
freshness  and  variety  of  illustration,  an  honesty  and  love  of  truth,  and, 
withal,  a  human  sympathy,  which  rendered  it  a  work — not  of  sj)ecitic 
scientirtc  value,  but  of  general  interest  and  instruction.’  Among  the 
special  excellences  of  the  Port -Royal  logic,  may  be  named  the  promi¬ 
nence  which  the  doctrine  of  method  for  the  first  time  received,  the 
discrimination  of  ideas  in  relation  to  their  quality  and  quantity,  and  the 
demonstration  given  of  the  special  rules  of  syllogism,  and  the  reduction 
ot  their  general  law  s  to  a  single  principle.  It  may  possibly  be  objected 
that  many  ot  the  illustrations  are  drawn  from  Arnauld's  own  theologi¬ 
cal  opinions,  and,  consequently,  that  the  work  is  unfit  for  Protestant 
hands.  Rut  as  Mr.  Raynes  justly  remarks,  ‘  Your  bane  and  antidote 
are  both  before  you* — the  instrument  of  all  reasoning  is  in  your  hands 
— *  through  it  overthrow’  the  false,  confirm  the  true.’ 


tnendly  and  terjee  Islands:  a  Missionary  Visit  to  various  Stations  in 
the  South  Seas  in  the  year  1847.  Ry  the  Rev.  Walter  Lawry, 
(leneral  Superintendent  of  the  Wesleyan  Mission  in  New  Zealand, 
Kc.^  \\  ith  an  Apj)endix,  containing  Notices  of  the  Political  Consti¬ 
tution,  Population,  Productions,  Manners,  Customs,  and  Mytliology 
of  the  I’eople,  and  of  the  State  of  Religion  among  them.  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  Elijah  Hoole.  London:  (’harles  Gilpin. 

1  HIS  is  a  useful  contribution  to  ethnographical  knowdedge,  ol  new  facts 
and  interesting  social  details  of  a  remote  people.  Rut  better  lar.  it  is 
a  cheering  record  of  gospel  progress  to  stimulate  and  aid  the  cause  of 
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missioniiry  exertion,  by  the  glad  tidings  it  brings  of  the  humanizing 
triumphs  of  Christianity. 

The  Friendly  Islands — familiar,  at  least  in  name,  to  the  Knglish 
reader,  from  the  enterprise  and  tragical  fate  of  Captain  Cook — comprise 
three  groups  of  upwards  of  150  islands  of  the  Pacitic,  situated  between 
IH®  and  23’»  south  latitude,  and  173^^  and  170“  west  longitude.  These 
islands  are  remarkable  for  their  fertility,  and  contain  a  population  of 
about  50,000.  Their  political  constitution  is  despotism,  supported  by 
an  hereditary  aristocracy.  The  present  king  is  a  Christian,  and  u 
preacher  of  the  gospel.  The  inhabitants  are  in  a  transition  state ;  a 
code  of  laws  is  being  framed,  governors  are  appointed  to  the  ditferent 
groups,  and  courts  of  justice  instituted.  The  tirst  attempt  to  Chris¬ 
tianize  the  people  w  as  made  in  1707,  when  (’aptain  Wilson,  of  the 
left  ten  mechanics  at  lilhifo,  in  Tong-a-tooba,  in  the  capacity  of  mis¬ 
sionaries.  Several  of  them  were  some  time  afterwards  murdered,  and 
the  survivors  returned  to  New  South  Wales  in  1800.  In  1822,  Mr. 
I^iwry,  of  the  Wesleyan  Mission  Society,  arrived  at  Tong-a-tooba.  He 
was  for  a  time  well  treated  by  the  people,  but  receiving  little  encourage¬ 
ment  in  his  labours,  he  returned  to  New'  South  Wales  in  1825.  In 
1826,  Messrs.  Thomas  and  Hutchinson  landed  in  the  Friendly  Islands, 
and  commenced  the  study  of  the  language,  and  the  instruction  of  the 
people.  In  1827,  they  were  followed  by  other  labourers;  and  mani¬ 
festations  were  soon  made  of  the  success  of  their  exertions.  After  an 
absence  of  twenty-live  years,  Mr.  Lawry  again  visited  these  islands  in 
1817,  and  he  has  given  a  graphic  ])icture  of  the  cheering  progress  of 
the  gospel.  The  interest  of  his  journal  is  greatly  heightened  by  the 
remarkable  contrast  he  witnessed  in  tlie  character  and  state  of  the 
people,  when  compared  w  ith  their  savage  and  pagan  condition.  'I’lie 
following  passage  is  highly  interesting : — 

‘  As  to  the  success  of  our  mission  in  the  Friendly  Islands,  I  am  far  from 
thinking  that  it  is  as  great  as  it  might  have  been,  because  I  am  familiar  witli 
some  hindrances,  whicli  could  not  fail  to  check  tlie  great  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  among  this  ])cople ;  while,  on  the  other  band,  I  am  hound  to  record  my 
testimony,  that  a  great  work  of  God  is  manifest  on  every  side,  and  tliat  there 
is  much  more  to  cheer  than  to  discourage  those  w  ho  lalmur  among  the  Ton- 
pns.  The  spirit  of  the  people  is  generally  open  and  benevolent,  clieerful  and 
nappy.  In  their  devotional  exercises  they  are  solemn  and  earnest,  like  men 
who  think  as  well  as  feel.  Their  attendance  is  generally  very  good,  fully  eqmd 
to  anything  I  have  ever  seen  in  the  best  days  of  Cornwall,  when  the  Spirit 
was  specially  poured  from  on  high.  The  morals  of  these  islanders  are  greatly 
improved,  not  to  say  revolutionized,  'fhey  were  much  given  to  lying  and 
theft,  to  treachery  and  uncleanness.  Hut  now’  they  are  for  the  most  purt 
truthful  and  straightforward  in  what  they  say.  I  am  not  aware  that  they  are 
a  whit  behind  the  New  Zealanders  in  their  high  sense  of  justice  and  integrity  ; 
a  double-dealing  man  is  ])olnted  at  by  public  consent,  and  impurity  hides 
itself.  1  speak  of  the  general  state  of  public  morah,  when  1  say  that  I  have 
never  seen  the  wheat  so  free  from  chatf  in  any  purt  of  the  world  as  1  have  en 
it  in  these  islands.  Of  course,  there  are  some  scapegraces  here  as  everywhere ; 
hut  the  Sabbath  is  (d)served  as  a  holy  day,  consecrated  to  the  Lord,  and  there 
is  a  conformity  of  heart  and  life  to  the  Christianity  of  the  New  lest^nient, 
surpassing  all  that  I  have  elsewhere  seen,  ainl  such  as  it  is  truly  gratifying  to 
witness.' 


I 
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The  Feejet*  group  is  situated  about  365  miles  N.W  .  of  the  Friendly 
Islands.  It  comprises  154  islands;  about  100  of  which  are  inhabited. 
The  natives  are  a  savage,  ferocious,  and  treacherous  race  of  cannilKih. 
The  eating  of  human  tlesh  is  not  confined  to  cases  of  sacrifices  fur 
religious  pur|)ose8,  but  is  practised  by  them  from  habit  and  taste.  8o 
highly,  indeed,  do  they  esteem  this  food,  tliat  the  greatest  praise  tliey 
can  bestow  on  a  delicacy  is  to  say,  ‘  It  is  as  tender  as  a  dead  man.’ 
Mr.  Lawry’s  journal  is  full  of  horrible  details  of  their  cannibalism. 
The  {mpulation  has  been  estimated  at  300,000.  No  undertaking  could 
have  appeared  more  hopeless  than  the  conversion  of  these  savages ; 
and  notliing  can  be  more  w'onderful  than  the  glorious  success  which 
the  missionaries  have  witnes.sed.  The  mission  w'as  only  established 
ten  years  ago,  but  the  success  lias  been  so  cheering,  that  hopes  of  great 
results  are  now  entertained.  The  missionaries  are  now  engaged  in  a 
translation  of  the  New'  Testament.  The  following  statistics  will  show 
the  extent  of  the  missionary  operations  at  the  date  of  the  latest  accounts 
from  both  groups  : — 

Friendly  Feejee 
Islands.  Islands 

(’hapels . ^6  37 

Other  preaching  places .  .  .  3  23 

Missionaries  and  Assistant  Ministers  10  0 

Paid  Agents,  Catechists,  Ac.  .  .  0  3S 

Unpaid  Agents: 

Day-School  Teachers  .  .  933  117 

Local  Preachers  .  .  .  .  489  68 

Full  and  accredited  Church  Members  7202  1713 

On  trial  for  Membership  ...  82  123 

Day  Schools  ....  178  49 

Day  Scholars  of  both  sexes  .  .  7426  10C)(» 

Attendants  on  public  worship,  includ-  J  920O  38**8 

ing  Membere  and  Scholars  .  .  ^ 

The  jounial  of  Mr.  Lawry,  and  the  interesting  appendix  by  Mr. 
lloole,  are  eiiually  worthy  of  perusal. 
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^ortcat/  iM  1848  and  1849.  lly  Thomas  Forester,  Esq.  With  Extracts 

from  the  Journals  of  Lieutenant  M.  S.  Biddulph,  Royal  Artillery. 

London :  I.,ongman  and  Co. 

E  much  regret  our  inability  to  do  more  than  glance  at  the  contents 
of  this  valuable  and  elegant  volume,  so  full  of  agreeable  reading  and 
>aried  information,  and  got  up  in  a  style  which  renders  it  one  of  the 
handsomest  books  of  the  season.  As  a  picture  of  that  strange,  roman¬ 
tic  land,  which  stood  unshaken,  nay,  we  may  say,  unruffled,  during  the 
revolutionary  fear  of  1848,  this  work  cannot  be  spoken  of  too  highly, 
for  it  is  graphic,  truthful,  and  discriminating ;  and  whilst  entirely  tree 
from  everything  like  pretension,  is  infinitely  superior  to  the  general  run 
of  bi^ks  of  travel,  those  fruits  of  the  now*  much-practised  art  of  book- 
making. 

It  is  singular,  but  true,  that  Norwav,  whose  eoast  ‘  lies  within  a  few 
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hours’  sail  of  the  northern  shores  of  Britain/  ‘  is  less  j^cnerally  knou  n 
than  many  which  arc  divided  from  it  by  tlic  broad  ocean.’ 

America  is  far  better  understood  and  appreciated  in  modern  Knj^land 
than  the  clime  of  those  old  North-men,  whose  influence  is  vet  alive’ 
whose  sturdy  energy  yet  beats  in  the  veins  of  tlie  Anglo-Saxon  race’ 
Our  travellers  too  generally  wend  their  wav  to  fashionable  continentai 
lounges,  where  English  dissipation,  intensiHed,  and  clad  in  more  faci- 
nating  garbs,  may  be  enjoyed  on  easy  and  economical  terms,  instead  of 
hunting  out  the  developments  of  a  purer  and  less  arbitrary  social  life 
which  arc  to  be  found  in  those  serener  regions,  where  man,  less  the 
devotee  of  art  and  helot  of  passion,  retains  more  of  the  primi’tive  sim 
plicity  of  the  child  of  nature. 

Notwithstanding  the  publication  of  the  valuable  works  of  ^fr. 
I^mg  and  Mr.  K.  (i.  Latham,  the  former  in  183(5,  and  the  latter  in  18d0 
there  was  ample  space  left  for  the  production  of  a  book  on  the  scenen',’ 

the  mannys,  customs,  social  life  and  political  institutions,  and  govern¬ 
ment  of  Norway.  ” 

e  have  long  been  of  oj)inion  that  Norway,  though  nominally  a 
poor  woidd,  if  fairly  contemplated  by  the  student  of  social  science,  be 
lound  to  jiossess  a  wealth,  not  always  indicated  by  the  shows  and 
pomps  of  a  mere  external  civilization,— for  the  real  wealth  of  nations 
consists  in  a  free  and  wide  diffusion  of  the  elements  of  peace,  liappi- 
ness,  and  security— in  the  maintenance  of  a  nice  and  equitable  balance 
etween  existing  wants  and  the  supply  provided  for  them,  the  non¬ 
existence  of  a  sense  of  unredressed  wrongs,— the  sting  of  hourly 
endured  sufferings  and  privations,  and,  above  all,  the  iircvalencc 
o  a  general,  deeply-rooted  consciousness  of  the  beneficent  influence 
and  workings  of  those  arrangements  and  institutions  to  which  each 
citizen  IS  called  upon  to  conform. 

It  appears  to  ns  that  one  of  the  greatest  errors  into  whieh  the  friends 
0  our  modern  civilization  fall,  is  that  of  sujiposing  that  because  a  large 
amount  of  material  splendour  adorns  a  country,  because  luxuries  arc 
a  undant,  and  commerce  each  year  widens  her  sweep  of  enterprise, 
an  enlarges  her  coffers,  that,  therefore,  such  country  is  in  the  noblest 
sense  rich,  prosperous,  and  dignified.  For  if  such  riches  bless  but  the 

and  restrictions,  of  any  kind,  deprive  the  many  of 
a  u  and  fair  participation  in  the  blessings  of  refinement  and  abund- 
d,  whilst  to  the  hundreds  is  vouchsafed  contentment,  to  the 
mi  ions  is  awarded  but  the  sense  of  wrong  which  rankles,  and  the 
ope  ( eferred,  which  maketh  sick  the  heart — a  nation,  however  nomi- 

)  mighty  though  its  bank  cellars  are  stored  with  bullion,  and  its 
exports  extend  as  the  months  roll  away,  is  absolutely  poor,  weak,  and 
ec  ining,  and  must  in  time  fall  below  the  level  of  less  hampered  lands, 
or  instance,  would  America  be  jirosperous  and  pow'crful,  as  she  most 
unquestionably  is,  w'ere  a  mere  handful  of  jirivilcged  nabobs  allowed  to 
conscr\c  a  monopoly  of  the  soil,  in  the  teeth  of  the  claims  of  justice, 

in  utter  disregard  of  the  needs  and  interests  of  an  increasing 
P^ipulation  ? 

^Ne  have  no  space  to  follow  Mr.  Forester  through  his  most  spirited 
narratuc.  nor  can  we  extract  as  freclv  as  wc  could  desire  from  the 
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munly  aiul  well-timed  observations  and  reflections  with  which  the  woik 
abounds.  One  or  two  passages,  however,  we  must  commend  to  the 
notice  of  our  readers,  for  they  are  so  full  of  suggestiveness,  and  bear 
80  directly  on  one  of  the  most  vital  of  the  social  questions  at  present 
agitating  the  mind  of  nations. 

Our  author  remarks, — 


*  England  may  learn  from  Norway  the  great  moral  lesson  which  her  social 
condition  teaches.  The  absence  of  any  very  marked  disparity  in  wealth  or 
position  among  the  people  of  Norway  is  not  only  the  source  of  her  social 
welfare,  but  the  basis  on  which  the  permanence  of  her  political  institutions 
rests.* 


Again,  our  author  contends  that, — 

*  In  a  free  country  property  cannot  be  accumulated  in  a  few’  hands,  and 
political  power  confined  to  certain  privileged  classes,  without  exciting  envy 
m  the  masses  daily  grow  iug  in  intelligence,  and  coveting  material  and  ])()litical 
advancement.  Nor  can  a  state  of  society  be  considered  healthy,  in  which  the 
upper  and  middle  ranks  are  enjoying,  in  the  fruits  of  wealth,  an  exuberance 
of  luxury’  and  comfort,  such  as  ]>erhapa  has  never  before  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
any  nation,  while  large  sections  of  the  population  are  either  entirely  destitute 
of  the  means  of  subsistence,  or  earn  them  by  a  degree  of  unremitting  toil  to 
which  probably  no  other  race  of  freemen  has  ever  submitted.’ 

This  is  good,  plain,  wholesome  truth.  The  man  who  feels  thus 
soundly,  and  gives  frank  and  fearless  utterance  to  his  inmost 
thoughts,  is  well  entitled  to  the  sympathy  and  respect  of  his  forward- 
looking  contemporaries. 

One  more  extract,  and  we  have  done  : — 

*  If  the  rights  of  property  are  to  be  preserved,  and  the  claims  of  statit)n 
respected,  if  the  dangers  that  threaten  our  social  and  political  organization 
are  to  be  averted,  the  crisis  must  be  met  by  timely  and  voluntary  con¬ 
cessions.  The  selfish  and  exclusive  tone,  too  prevalent  among  many  of  the 
higher  and  wealthier  classes,  must  be  abated;  a  feeling  of  mutual  good-will 
must  be  sedulously  nourished ;  and  cti’orts,  both  public  and  private,  must  he 
made  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  any  that  have  been  yet  originated,  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  tlie  great  mass  of  the  population,  to  losler  well- 
regulated  habits  of  independence,  and  to  extend  the  benefits  of  sound  moral 
and  intellectual  training ;  in  short,  to  give  to  thasc  large  sections  of  the 
jHioplc,  w  hich  now  seem  excluded  from  its  pale,  a  real  membership  in  the  body 
coqmrale.  Ihere  must  ever  be,  in  every  human  society,  inequalities  of 
means,  of  station,  of  intelligence.  But  the  vital  Christian  principle  of  the 
equality  of  all  men  before  God  being  recognised,  it  involves  a  distinct  right 
in  every  well-conditioned  member  of  the  community  to  due  personal  con¬ 
sideration,  and  to  such  substantial  benefits  as  will  prove  to  him  that  his 
interests  arc  not  neglected,  and  that  his  individual  welfare  forms  a  unit  in  the 
sum  of  the  national  prosperity.’ 

In  point  of  information,  of  literary  ability  and  artistic  skill,  and 
liberality  of  sentiment,  this  is  one  of  the  most  v.duablc  works  we  ever 
had  the  good  fortune  to  peruse. 
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MINOR  NOTICES.— WORKS  RECENTLY  PUliLISlIEI). 

‘  Historical  Memoirs  of  Cardinal  Pacca,  Prime  Minister  to  Pius  VII.* 
Written  by  himself.  Translated  from  the  Italian,  by  Sir  George 
Head,  Author  of  ‘Home;  a  Tour  of  Many  Days.’  Two  Vols. 
London  :  Longman  and  Co. 

‘Logic;  or,  the  Art  of  Thinking:  being  the  Port-Uoyal  Logic.’ 
Translated  from  the  French.  With  an  Introduction.  Hy  Thomas 
Spencer  Haynes.  Edinburgh  :  Sutherland  and  Knox. 

‘The  Village  Notary;  a  Romance  of  Hungarian  Life.’  Translated 
from  the  Hungarian  of  Haroii  Kdtvds,  by  Otto  Weneksteru.  Willi 
Introductory  Remarks  by  Francis  Pulszky.  Three  Vols.  liondon  : 
Longman  and  Co. 

[We  hope  to  be  able  to  do  justice  to  this  remarkable  work  next  month. ) 

‘  The  Privy  Council  and  the  National  Society.  The  (Question  concern¬ 
ing  the  Management  of  Church  of  England  Schools  stated  and 
examined.’  Hy  Henry  Parr  Hamilton,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  late  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Rector  of  Wath,  and  Rural  Dean. 
London  :  John  W.  Parker. 

[The  author  contends  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  ‘  Orders  in  Council  ’ 
which  precludes  the  government  from  imposing  management  clauses  as 
the  condition  of  a  grant.  He  defends  the  clauses  as  securing  the  efli- 
eiency  of  (Jiurch  schools,  as  violating  no  engagement,  direct  or  implied, 
with  the  Church,  and  as  giving  practical  etfect  to  the  terms  of  union 
with  the  National  Soeiety.j 

‘  Hints  on  Church  Colonization.’  Hy  James  (Veil  Wynter,  M.A., 
Rector  of  Gatton.  London:  John  W.  Parker. 

[.Mr.  Wynter  maintains  that  the  Anglican  Church  must  extend  her  pa¬ 
rental  affection  to  the  colonies,  or  perish.  He  reviews  the  conduct  of 
the  Church,  as  ‘  not  even  a  blank  ])age,  but  one  blurred  and  scored  with 
a  succession  of  injuries,  wrongs,  the  most  pitiable  lukewarmness — in¬ 
sults  even  in  relation  to  the  American  colonies,’  and  towards  the  colonics 
of  the  South.  He  condemns  the  ‘  old  rotten  good-for-nothing  fallacy 
of  attempting  to  plant  episcopacy  without  a  bishop.’  Assuming  that 
the  self-government  of  the  colonies  is  a  contingency  neither  very  im¬ 
probable  nor  remote,  the  Rector  of  Gatton  concludes  that  ecclesiastical 
self-government  must  follow'  as  a  necessary  corollary  and  right.  ‘  '1  ho 
laws  suitable  for  an  ancient  Church  in  an  old  country  will  hardly  agree 
with  the  wants  and  circumstances  of  an  infant  Church  in  a  new 
country.  'The  C’hurch  posses.ses,  and  should  be  allowed  to  exercise,  a 
jK)wcr  to  c-xpand  and  conform  itself  tf)  various  exigencies  as  its  own 
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position  varies  and  expands.  It  should  elect  its  own  bishops  ;  ilraw  up 
its  own  canons  of  practice  and  discipline  ;  in  a  word,  regulate  its  own 
internal  economy  in  the  colonies  where  its  work  is  to  be  carried  on  aiul 
perfected  ;  otherwise  it  cannot  colonize  itself.’] 

‘The  Principles  of  Wesleyan  Methodism,  ascertained  by  Historical 
Analysis,  and  defended  by  Scripture  and  Reason.  An  Essay  adapted 
to  the  j)resent  Time.*  By  James  H.  Rigg,  Wesleyan  Minister. 
I^)ndon  :  Partridge  and  Oakey. 

[Mr.  Rigg  holds  Wesleyan  Methodism  to  be  ‘a  national  peculiarih’,  a 
grand  religious  notability,  an  Anglo-Saxon  glory,  a  system  of  world¬ 
wide  reacli  and  influence.’  In  the  present  agitation,  he  believes  the 
Conference  to  be  right.  In  the  present  essay  he  defends  that  opinion; 
in  the  first  place,  by  a  historical  analy.sis  of  the  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  Methodism;  and  secondly,  by  an  examination  of  its  fundamen¬ 
tal  and  peculiar  principles.  He  treats  the  first  division  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  under  three  heads: — 1.  The  Mutual  Relations  and  Rights  of  the 
Ministry  and  Laity  in  Methodism,  from  the  earliest  period  downwards ; 
and  particularly  as  ascertained  and  settled  by  the  regulations  of  1797 
and  of  1835  respectively. — ‘2.  The  Mutual  Rights  of  the  (’ircuits  and 
of  the  Conference,  in  regard  to  legislative  enactment,  with  especial 
reference  to  the  Circuits’  right  of  memorial,  as  conceded  in  1797,  and 
particularly  defined  and  regulated  in  1835. — 3.  The  Appellate  Juris¬ 
diction  of  Conference  and  the  District  Committees.  In  tlie  second  part 
he  discusses:  1.  The  Ministerial  Prerogative,  as  fixed  by  Scripture 
and  defined  by  Wesleyan  Methodism.  2.  The  Legislative  and  Admi¬ 
nistrative  Supremacy  of  Conference.  3.  The  Constitution  of  Confer¬ 
ence.  Mr.  Bigg’s  little  work  will  be  of  service  in  indicating  the  points 
at  issue  in  the  present  controversy.] 

‘War;  Religiously,  Morally,  and  Historically  considered.’  By  P.  F. 

Aiken,  Advocate.  London  :  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 

[This  essay,  we  are  told,  was  read  before  the  Bristol  Athcnreiim. 
The  author  is  an  admirer  of  the  Scottish  general  who,  before  leading 
his  soldiers  to  battle,  laconically  remarked,  ‘My  lads,  there  is  the 
enemy ;  and  if  ye  don’t  kill  them,  they  will  kill  you.’  In  this  spirit 
Mr.  Aiken  refers  to  the  true-hearted  men  who  have  suffered  so  much 
for  liberty  during  the  last  two  years ;  for  speaking  mysteriously  of 
‘  alarming  consj)iracies,’  and  so  forth,  in  the  true  ‘  Times  ’  style,  he 
congratulates  Bristol  and  the  world,  that  ‘the  Continental  nations  have 
been  preserved  hy  means  of  their  armies.'*  Athenieum  of  Bristol,  what' 
a  treasure  hast  tliou  found !  Let  the  Peace  Society  forthwith  fortify 
itself  against  the  attacks  of  this  terrible  Don  Quixote.] 

Hie  Protectionist  I  nmasked  :  an  Argument  for  Reform.’  Published 
with  the  sanction  of  the  (’lerkenwell  Parliamentary  and  Financial 
Reform  .\ssociation.  London:  F.ffinghnm  Wilson. 

[.\  well- written,  able,  and  seasonable  pamphlet.  It  contains  many 
curious  ami  startling  historical  facts  relative  to  the  pension-list, 
C8|K*cially  in  reference .  to  the  sums  of  money  which  this  country  has 
juid^  to  the  biistard  descendants  of  Charles  the  Second.  M  ill  it 
credited  that  the  national  debt  of  England  has  been  aiigmented  to  tlie 
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extent  of  half  a  million  for  the  purchase  of  the  Sussex  estates  of  the 
Duke  of  Richmond — of  Richmond,  the  descendant  of  the  courtezan 
La  (iuerouaillc,  minion  of  Louis  of  France,  and  mistress  of  Charles  of 
Enf^land?  The  writer  has  ably  exposed  the  hollow,  jobbing:  patriotism 
of  the  third  duke,  and  placed  the  protection  chain])iou  of  our  day — 
arch-protectionist  of  abuse,  on  a  very  unenviable  notoriety.] 

‘  The  Christian  Einifijrant.’  Ry  J.  Leifchild,  D.I).  London : 
Kelij^ious  Tract  Society. 

[We  can  very  cordially  recommend  this  work  to  all  Christians  who 
conteinplate  einij^ratinj?  to  our  colonies,  as  well  calculated  to  instruct 
and  edify  them  whilst  executin'^  the  arduous  task  of  forming  new  asso¬ 
ciations,  and  braving  the  dilliculties  of  new  and  untried  scenes.  There 
is  danjjer,  alas  I  but  too  much  dan‘];er,  of  the  einij^rant  givinjj^  way 
l)efore  the  obstacles  and  temptations  which  will  necessarily  beset  him 
when  removed  from  the  associations  which  have  influenced  him  from 
his  youth,  and  for»;ettin"  his  relations  and  responsibility  to  God  amid 
the  cares  and  excitements  of  his  new-found  home;  and  hence  we  j^ladly 
welcome  every  attempt  to  inform,  to  j^uide,  to  restrain  him,  by  kecpiii)^ 
alive  within  the  heavenly  light  of  faith  and  piety,  and  constraining 
him  to  still  nurse  the  convictions  and  aspirations  in  reference  to  things 
spiritual  and  eternal,  which  were  iinj)lanted  and  matured  in  that  far-off 
bnd,  where  his  first  breath  was  drawn,  and  his  first  j)rayer  breathed. 
Without  the  smallest  share  of  pretension,  the  little  work  before  us 
abounds  with  matter  which  must  prove  useful,  both  in  a  social  and 
spiritual  point  of  view,  to  the  parties  more  directly  addressed,  and  we 
should  be  glad  to  believe  that  every  Cliristian  wanderer  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness  of  foreign  climes  was  attended  by  so  valuable  and  moralizing  a 
guide.] 

*  Mons.  Guizot  ;  or.  Democracy,  Oligarchy,  and  Monarchy.’  By  C. 
Ljulius.  London  :  Charles  Fox. 

[A  re])ly  to  M.  Guizot’s  vigorous  attcmj)t  to  jdace  true  liberalism  in  a 
false  position.] 

‘Crime  and  Punisbment ;  or,  the  (Question,  How  shoidd  we  Treat  our 
Criminals:  practically  considered.’  By  R.  Hovenden.  London: 
Charles  (Jilpin. 

[A  work  pervaded  by  a  bumanc  and  eminently  Christian  spirit,  which 
claims  the  careful  and  earnest  study  of  all  friends  of  the  cause  of  a  cur- 
rective,  as  opposed  to  a  vtndtcfire  treatment  of  offenders.] 

‘The  True  End  of  Education,  and  the  Means  adapted  to  it.’  By  Mar¬ 
garet  Thornley.  London  :  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 
rio  the  merits  of  this  book  we  hope  to  do  justice  in  an  early  article  on 
the  delicate  but  momentous  subject  of  ‘  Female  IMucation.’] 

‘  The  Holly  Tree  :  a  Winter  Gift  of  Original  Prose  and  Poetry.’  Jly 
George  E.  and  Myra  Sargent.  London  :  Benjamin  L.  (irecn. 

[W  c  arc  sorry  we  overlooked  this  very  neatly  got-up  and  intcrcHting 
little  volume  in  our  last  month  s  notices,  for  it  deserves  a  wide  circula¬ 
tion,  and  will  prove  a  useful  and  valued  pre.sent  to  young  persoiii.] 
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*  Reason  ami  Faith :  their  (’laims  ami  Conflicts.*  Hy  Henry  Uoirors. 

London  :  I^on^man  «nd  Co. 

[An  article,  containinj^  some  pood  points,  reprinted  from  ‘Tlie  F.din- 
nurph  Review*  for  October,  1840.^ 

‘  Hriphtness  and  Beauty ;  or.  The  Rclipion  of  Christ.*  Affectionately 
commended  to  the  younp.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Mannerinp.  Lon’, 
don  :  Relipious  Tract  Society. 

[An  earnest  appeal  to  the  younp  in  favour  of  that  piety  which  each 
Christian  parent  must  seek  to  develop  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
younp.] 

‘  Occanus  ;  or,  a  Peaceful  ITopress  o'er  the  unpathed  Sea.’  By  Mrs. 
David  Osborne.  London:  Lonpman  and  Co. 

[.V  most  instructive  and  elepant  ])rescnt  for  the  younp,  wliich  parents 
and  teachers  will  find  both  amusinp  and  instructive  to  their  children  or 
pupils.] 

‘  Israel  after  the  Flesh :  the  Judaism  of  the  Bihle  separated  from  its 
Spiritual  Rclipion.*  By  William  Henry  .Johnstone,  M. A.  London: 
John  W.  Parker. 

‘The  Inner  Life:  its  Nature,  Relapse,  and  Recovery.'  By  Octavius 
Winslow.  London:  John  Farquhar  Shaw'. 

‘  The  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paid.  Part  II.  London  :  Lonpman  and 
C’o. 

[Fully  ctpial  to  the  first  part — a  commendatory  notice  of  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  our  last  number.] 

*  The  Uerm  ;  or,  Thouphts  towards  Nature, — in  Poetry,  Literature, 

and  Art.’  Nos.  1  and  2.  London  :  Aylott  and  Jones. 

[A  periodical  started,  we  suspect,  by  a  band  of  younp  devotees  of  art.  It 
contains  much  which  is  praiseworthy,  and  the  illustrations,  more  particu¬ 
larly  the  etchinp  by  James  Collinson,  arc  excecdinply  well  executed.] 

*  The  Path  of  the  Just:  a  Sketch  of  the  History  and  Character  of  the 

late  Mr.  Joseph  Linp,  of  Holloway.’  By  A.  J.  Morris.  London: 
John  Gladding. 

[Belongs  to  a  style  of  pulpit  address  we  would  gladly  see  more 
generally  adopted.  Sadly,  indeed,  docs  the  modern  pulpit  lack  the 
naturalness  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  elements  of  strength.] 

‘  \  oices  from  the  Garden ;  or,  the  Christian  Language  of  Flowers, 
liondon  :  Partridge  and  Oakey. 

[For  the  most  part  too  prosaic  in  construction  to  be  called  poetry, 
tliough  pervaded  by  a  truly  moral  and  relipious  purpose.] 

‘Faith  and  ^irtuc;  or,  Christian  Manhood.’  By  James  Matheson. 

B..\.  liondon  :  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 

[\\  e  hail  this  lecture  as  another  proof  that  a  broader  and  more  com¬ 
prehensive  view  of  ministerial  duty  is  now  taken  by  our  rising  pastors.] 

Lays  of  the  Revolutions  ;  and  other  Poems.’  Bv  the  Rev.  John 
Jeffrey.  Tendon :  W.  S.  Orr  and  (’o. 

[The  love  of  freedom  and  right  breathing  through  these  poems,  is 
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truly  gcniill,  anil  to  our  minds  so  I’acinatinjr,  that  we  cannot  really 
muster  courapc  to  point  out  tlie  ])octical  deficiencies  which,  were  we 
disposed  to  ])lay  the  parts  of  licartless  critics,  ini^^ht  be  detected  in  the 
volume  before  us.  ] 

‘  The  Senses  of  the  Mind.’  London  :  Religious  Tract  Society. 

[A  very  useful  little  work,  forming  a  portion  of  the  ‘  Monthly  Series,’ 
now  in  course  of  publication  by  the  Tract  Society.] 

‘  Modern  Astronomy.*  By  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Birks,  A.M.  London  : 
Religious  Tract  Society. 

‘  The  Relations  of  Faith  and  Philosophy.’  By  Professor  Henry  B. 
Smith.  London  :  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 


‘  .\n  Essay  on  the  Temptations  of  Christ  in  tlie  Wilderness.’ 
Ward  and  Co. 


London  : 


‘  The  (’hristian  Journal.’  Conducted  bv  Ministers  and  Members  of 

tlie  United  Presbyterian  C’hurch,  January  18.00.  Glasgow:  Robert 

Jackson.  London  :  Ward  and  (’o. 

[The  multi]dication  of  periodicals  has  our  hearty  ajiproval.  There 
cannot  be  too  many  of  them,  if  under  judicious  management  and  advo¬ 
cating  Cliristian  principles.  ’I'lns  is  a  resurrection  of  an  able  and 
long-tried  advocate  of  every  thing  enlarged,  liberal,  and  good.  It  has 
been  slumbering  in  the  arms  of  the  ‘  United  Secession  Magazine  ’  for 
the  last  three  years, — since  the  union  of  the  Relief  and  Secession 
(’hurches;  and  it  now’  comes  forth  as  if  refreshed  by  its  repose.  As 
the  organ  of  the  Relief  Church,  it  had  been  prior  to  the  unitm  ably  con¬ 
ducted,  and  had  a  great  infiucnce  in  jiromoting  the  ecclesiastical 
changes  in  Scotland,  which  have  been  so  important.  When,  thn  e 
years  since,  it  merged  into  ‘  the  United  Secession  Magazine,’  we  know' 
that  its  withdraw  al  was  regretted  by  the  best  friends  of  periodical  litera¬ 
ture.  It  now  appears  with  no  schismatic  purpose,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  the  wants  of  the  general  mind,  while  jiromoting  the  special 
interests  of  the  denomination  with  which  its  conductors  arc  connected. 
If  this  number  be  a  proper  specimen  of  what  will  follow,  the  journal 
will  be  worthy  of  all  praise.  It  is  fully  equal  to  what  it  was  in  the 
days  of  other  years,  when  among  religious  ])eriodicals  it  was  almost  a 
^  pattrm  one.'*  It  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  almost  every  thing  de¬ 
sirable  in  a  religious  periodical.  It  has  our  best  wishes  and  com¬ 
mendations.  We  may  add  that  the  second  number,  which  has  come 
to  hand  since  the  above  was  written,  is  fully  equal  to  the  first.] 

‘  Uyclopaedia  of  Moral  and  Religious  Anecdotes.*  No.  0.  London  : 

Ward  and  Co. 

[Like  its  jwcdceessors,  this  number  contains  some  very-  agreeable  and 
Useful  reading.] 

1  he  Total  Abolition  of  the  Death  Penalty  defended.’  By  William 

Newton.  London  :  Charles  Gilpin. 

[Here  w’c  have  another  well-aimed  stroke  at  the  old,  tottering  gibbet, 
which  w'ill  help  to  hasten  its  much  wished-for  fall.] 
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*  Thoughts  on  S(*lf*(’ullurc/  Addressed  to  Women.  By  Marla  Ci. 
Grey,  and  her  Sister  (Emily  Shirretf ).  London  ;  Edward  Moxon. 

‘  Impressions  of  Central  and  Southern  Europe.*  By  William  Edward 
Baxter.  London:  Longman  and  Co. 

‘Norway  in  1818  and  1819.’  By  Thomas  Forester,  Esq.  London: 
Iiongmun  and  Co. 

‘  The  History  of  Ancient  Art  among  the  Greeks.’  Tianslated  from 
the  German  of  John  Wiiickelmann.  By  G.  Henry  Lodge.  London : 
John  Chapman. 

‘  Kecent  Highland  Ejections  considered.  In  Five  Letters.  F>y  the 
Ucv.  Thomas  M‘Lauchlan.  London  :  Johnstone  and  Hunter. 

‘  National  Education  for  Scotland,  practically  considered  ;  with 
Notices  of  certain  recent  Proposals  on  that  Subject.’  By  James 
Begg,  I). I).  1  iondon  :  Johnstone  and  Hunter. 

‘  National  Education  in  Scotland :  viewed  in  its  Present  Condition,  its 
Prospects,  and  its  Possibilities.  By  the  llev.  W.  M.  Hetherington, 
LL.l).  London:  Johnstone  and  Hunter. 

*  Is  Puseyisma  Denial  of  the  Sacrifice  of  Christ  ?’  London:  G.  Blight. 

‘  The  Univcrsalist.’  Nos.  I.  and  H.  London:  H.  K.  Lewis. 

‘The  Vegetarian  Messenger.’  Part  I.  London:  William  llorscll; 
and  Fred.  Pitman. 

‘  The  Angel  World,  and  other  Poems.’  By  Philip  James  Bailey, 
Author  of  ‘  Festus.*  London  :  W.  Pickering. 

‘  Ballads,  Poems,  and  Lyrics.*  Original  and  Translated.  By  Denis 
Florence  McCarthy.  Dublin  :  James  M‘01ashan. 

‘  A  Rhyming  Chronicle  of  Incidents  and  Feelings.’  Edited  by  I'dward 
Harston,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Tam  worth.  London  :  Longman  and  C’o. 

‘The  Countess  of  Huntingdon’s  New  Magazine.’  Nos.  1  and  2.  Lon- 
don  :  Partridge  and  Oakey. 

‘The  Wesleyan  Methodist  Magazine  for  January  and  February.  1850.’ 
London  :  John  Mason. 

‘  Tlie  Domestic  Economist,  and  Adviser  in  every  Branch  of  the  Family 
Establishment.’  Conducted  by  George  W.  Johnson,  Esq.  London: 
W.  S.  On*  and  Co. 

ill  he  found  of  the  greatest  use  by  every  housekeeper,  whether  expe¬ 
rienced  or  inexperienced.  Every  page  teems  with  information,  both 
sound  and  varied.  We  heartily  recommend  it  to  our  readers.] 

*1  he  Reformer.’  Edited  by ‘The  Norwich  Operative.’  No. 2.  February. 
lx)ndon  :  Jarrold  and  Sons. 


Liternnj  Xoftce. 

M  F.  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  complete  set  of  the  works 
of  the  Rev.  Professor  Maurice,  which  circumstances  have  hitherto  pre¬ 
vented  our  noticing.  We  hope,  however,  to  do  ample  justice  to  these 
striking  productions,  either  in  our  number  for  April,  or  for  May. 


